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CHAPTER XV. 

Invasion of Ireland by the Danes. — Supposed Intercourse with the North- 
ern Nations at an early Period. — ^The Black Strangers and the White 
Strangers. — Reign of King Niell of the Showers. — Battle of Almhain. — 
State of Ireland at this Period.:-- Weakness of the Monarchy. — Increas- 
ing Strength of the Throne of Munster. — Causes of Both.^ — Reign of the 
INIonarch Aidns. — Devastations of the Danes. — Political Connection of 
the Irish Kings with Charlemagne.— Inroads of the Monarch into Lein- 
ster. , 

According to iho most trustworthy of English records, 
it was in the year 787 that those formidable pirates of 
the north of Europe, known by the general name of 
Danes, made, for the first titne, their appearance upon 
the coasts of Britain. -f This expedition, which consisted 
but of three ships, had been, most probably, sent to as- 
. certain the localities and resources of these regions, and 
to see how far they held forth temptations to the invader 
and the spoiler. It w'ould appear that the report made 
by this party, on their return, was of no very encourag- 
ing nature, as nearly eight years elapsed before another 
experiment of the same kind was tried ; and the attempts 
upon the English and the Irish coasts took place nearly 
about the same time; — the small island of Rechran, at 

* Chron. Sax. 

Usher, Ind. Chron. Some foreign historians date the iirat of this 
senes of northern invasions so early as the year 700. “ Pontanns et Tor- 
faens,” says Langebek, “ nimis vetnstnm in illisinsnlisdomininm ab anno 
700 circiter tribnerunt.” — De Servitiit qua Reguli Mamt'a, &c. 

II. , 1 
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present Raghlin,* having been, in the year 795, laid 
waste by the Danes. f 

At what period these nations of the north became for 
the first time acquainted with Ireland has been a subject 
of much doubt and controversy among our historians. 
While, according to some, the calamitous epoch we are 
now approaching witnessed the first descent of northern 
adventurers upon these shores, there are others who 
maintain that traces of habitual intercourse between the 
people of Ireland and the Lochlans, or Danes, may be 
discovered in the Irish annals, as far back as the first cen- 
tury of our era. There is, indeed, no doubt that the 
appellation Lochlan, or Dwellers on Lakes, by which 
the Irish from about the'beginning of the ninth century, 
are knowm to have designated their Danish invaders, 
was employed also in their earlier annals to denote 
some northern nation with which they were at that 
time in habits of intercourse and commerce. But whether 
these earlier Lochlanders were of the same race or re- 
gion with those who afterwards poured from the great 
Scandinavian reservoir, there appears to be no means 
of ascertaining. 

In proof of the Danes having been the people with 
whom this early intercourse was maintained, the au- 
thority of a number of northern historians has been 
adduced, according to whose accounts it would seem 
that, from a period preceding the birth of Christ, a sue- . 

* Seward, Topog. Hibem. According to the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, how- 
ever, who has giyen an account of this island {Letters concerning the 
Coast of Antrim), it is at present called Ragheij; meaning, as he rather 
fancifully coniectnres, Ragn-Erin, or the Fort of Erin. To this secliided 
spot Robert Bruce fled for refuge when driven to extremities by the Eng- 
lish king ; and the remains of a fortress which tradition has connected with 
his name are still visible on the northern angle of the island. 

The annals of Ulster refer to A. d, 747, the date of this attack npon Re- 
chrain, by the Danes, and record as the first achievement of these ma- 
ra^ers, the drowning of the abbot of Rechran’s pigs. — “Badijdh Arascaich 
ab. Muiccinnse re gml.” 

f The Welsh chronicler, Caradoc of Lancarvan (whom Usher, in this 
instance, inconsiderately follows), states the greater part of Ireland to have 
been devastated in the same year, 795; “Maximam Hiberni® pariem po- 
pulati Hechteyn c|noque vastavemnt” The Danes, however, did not 
penetrate into the interior of the country until several years later. 
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. » INTERCOUEISE WITH THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 3 

cession of invasions of this island from Denmark had 
been commenced ;* and that, for some centuries after, a 
course of alternate hostility and friendship marked the 
relations between the two countries. Imposing, how- 
ever, as is the array of northern authorities for this 
statement, the entire value of their united evidence may 
be reduced to that of the single testimony of Saxo 
Grrammaticus, from whose pages they have all copied ; 
and it is well known that, for all the earlier portion of 
this eloquent writer's history, the foundation is as un- 
sound and unreal as Scaldic fable and fallacious chro- 
nology could make it. The only circumstance that lends 
any semblance of credit to the accounts given by 
northern historians of the early fortunes of Ireland, is 
the known fact, that the chief materials of their own 
history were derived from records preserved in Iceland ; 
to which island, inaccessible as it might seem to have 
been to the rude navigation of those days,f it is certain 
that a number of Irish missionaries of the seventh and 
eighth centuries contrived to find their way. We learn, 
from more than one authentic source, that, when the 
Norwegians first arrived in Iceland, they found there 
traces of its having been previously inhabited by a Chris- 
tian people ; and the Irish books, bells, and holy staves, 
left behind by the former dwellers, sufficiently denoted 
the religious island from whence they had migrated.:}: 

* The Scandinavians were very early practised in navigation ; insomuch 
that the Sneones who occupied anciently the present Sweden and the 
Danish isles are said by Tacitus to have dwelt in the ocean, — “ ipso in 
oceano.” — German, c. 44. See also Pliny, lib. iv. 30. 

i' It is said that these northern navi^tors enried ravens with them in 
their expeditions, for the purpose of discovering distant land by the di- 
rection of the flight of these birds. See Barrow's Voyages into the Polar 
Regions. 

$ Mallet's Northern Antiquities, c. ii. By Forster it is supposed that 
these articles may have been left at Iceland by some of the Norman pitates, 
who, after plundering Irelands may have directed their course to the west- 
ward 'vith their booty. (Northern Voyages.) The following is the account 
given of this interesting circumstance in the AntiquitatTacando-Celt . — 
“ Before Iceland was inhabited by the Norwegians, there were men Uiere 
whom the. Norwegians call Papas, and who professed the Christian reli- 
gion, and are thought to have come by sea from the West ) for there were 
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The title of Papas, 'which it appears was borne by them, 
has led to the conclusion that they must have been Irish 
priests who had adventurously fixed themselves in this 
desolate region ; and, under the same name, they were 
found in the Orkneys when the Norwegians conquered 
those islands. 

Unless we were to suppose, however, that among the 
books left by these missionaries in Iceland, there were 
any relating to Irish history of which the chroniclers 
consulted, by' Saxo might have availed themselves, the i 
incident, though curious and well attested, affords but ! 
slight grounds for placing reliance on these early 
northern annals, whose sources of information are 
known to have been spurious, and to whose general 
character for extravagant fictions, the few brief notices 
which they contain respecting Irish affairs can hardly 
be expected to furnish an exception. Nor is any more 
serious credit due to them, when they represent Dublin 
to have been in possession of the Danes a short time be- 
fore the birth of Christ,* than when they assert that 
London was^ buih by these northern people about the 
very same period. 

Fabulous, however, as are these accounts, yet that, 
long before either the Danish or even the Saxon inva- 
sions, the coasts of the Baltic had sent forth colonies to 
some of the British Isles, is a fact to which foreign as 
well as domestic tradition bears testimony. The conjec- 
ture of Tacitus, that the people called Piets were a Ger- 
manic, or northern race, is confirmed by the traditional 
accounts of this people, preserved in the chronicles of 
Britain; and all the early Scandinavian legends concur 
with the annals of Ireland in intimaliug, at some remote 

left by them IriHh books, bella. and crooked atavea, and several other 
things were found which seemed to indicate that they were west- men.” 

* The Danish king, Frotho, who, according to their accounts, seized 
upon Dnblin, at this remote period, found so much wealth, as they tell us, 
in the royal treasury pf that city, that no regular partition of the booty was 
made, but every soldier was allowed to carry away as much as he pleased. 
—Pet. Olai, Chronica Reg. Dan. 
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period, relations of intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. We have seen, in a preceding part of this work, 
what almost certain grounds there are for believing that 
those Scylhs, or Scots, who, at the time when Ireland 
first became known to modern Europe, formed the do- 
minant part of her people, were a colony from sotne 
region bordering on the Baltic Sea which had, a few 
centuries before gained possession of this island. From 
whatever part these Scythian adventurers may have 
arrived, whether from the Cimbric peninsula, the islands 
of the Baltic, or the Scandinavian shores, it may be 
concluded that with that region the occasional inter- 
course was afterwards maintained, and those alliances 
and royal intermarriages formed of which, in our ancient 
traditions and records, some scattered remembrances 
still remains.* 

With respect t,o those swarms of sea-rovers who, 
throughout the dark and troubled period we are now 
approaching, carried on their long career of havoc and 
blood, though known most polularly in English history 
by the general name of Danes, they are but rarely, and 
not till a late period, thus designated in our annals. By 
Tigemach, the earliest existing annalist, they are in- 
variably called Gall, or Strangers ; while, in the .\nnals 
of Inisfallen, of Ulster, and of the Four Masters, they 
are styled indifferently either Galls, Gentiles, Dwellers 
on the Lakes, or Pirates; but, in not more than two or 
three instances, are they called Normans, f and as sel- 
dom Danes. 

In the present kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, 
including, as the latter does, Norway, was comprised 
the vast extent of territory which, in those days, poured 
forth almost its whole population over the waters, and 
made all the .coasts of Europe tributary to its unnmbered 
Sea Kings. Though confounded therefore, ordinarify 

* See Vot. I. p. 98. of this Work. 

f In ow insCince (I V. Mag. ad. an. 797.) we find the term “ Nomian’? 
inserted by a mere recent band. 

1 * 
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under the general name of Northmen, these daring ad> 
venturers, among whom piracy was, as among the 
Greeks of the Homeric age, accounted an honourable 
Calling, were, it is clear, a miscellaneous aggregate of 
Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, Livonians, Saxons, and 
Frisians,* whose expeditions, independent respectively 
of each other, and having no common object but plunder 
and devastation, kept all the maritime districts of the 
west of Europe in a state of constant dismay. The only 
distinction employed by tlie Irish to denote any dif- 
ference between the several tribes that invaded them, 
was that of Black Strangers and White Strangers ; and 
under these distinctive appellations we find two great 
bodies of these foreigners designated, who, about the 
year 850, contested fiercely '^itb each other the pos- 
session of Dublin and its adjoining territories. It may 
be remarked as at least a curious coincidence in favour 
of the opinion of those who regard the Piets, or Cale- 
donians, as of a congenerous race with these later in- 
vaders, f that the very same distinction was applied to 
that people by the Romans of the fourth century; who, 
as we learn froib Ammianus, divided them into Duca- 
lidones and Yecturiones, signifying the Black Piets and 
the. White Piets. 

Between the political institution^ of Britain and Ire- 
land, there existed, at the time when the northern in- 
vasions we are about to notice look place, a very strong 
similitude-, rendering them both, perhaps, in an equal 
degree, incapable of presenting that firm front to an 
invader W’hich, in countries less parcelled out into dy- 
nasties, i and therefore more compact in w ill and power, 

* “ La vaste ^tendiie de la Scandinavie cU»nt partaece alors fnlre plu- 
sienrs peoples pen conniis, et sjulemeut d^signes par des noms gen^raux, 
commeceux de Goths et de Normans, par eremple, on ne pouroit savoir 
exacteraent de quelle coutr^e cheque tiOJpe etoit originaire.” — Mallet, 
Introduct. 

^See Vol. 1. of this Wort, pp. 102, 103. 

During tiie Heptarchy Rritaio contained about fifteen kingdoms, Saxon, 
British, and Scotch ; and the kingdom of Kent, the £nuilie&t of them all, 
Could at one time boast no less than three kings. 
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would have been most probably displayed. In the one' 
single kingdom of Northumbria, we find represented, 
upon a smaller scale, almost a counterpart of those 
scenes of discord and misrule which form the main 
action of Irish history in those times ; the same rapid 
succession and violent deaths of mcyst of the reigning 
chieftains, and the same recklessnes? of the public weal 
which in general marked their whole career. 

The two predominant pursuits of the Irish in those 
days — war and religion — are most strikingly exem*, 
plified in the different fates of the successive monarchs, 
whose uninteresting e.\istenceis drily recorded through* 
out this period. Tor while most of them, as one of their 
own historians expresses it, died with swords in their . 
hands, there were also many who, exchanging the camp 
for the cloister, devoted the close of their days to pe- 
nitence and seclusion; and the monarch Niell of the 
Showers,* who died in pilgrimage at Iona, was depo- 
sited, -with three others of his royal countrymen, in the 
Tombs of the Kings in that island, f 

During the century that elapsed previously to this 
period, notwithstanding the advancement of a great por- 
tion of the people in all the knowledge of those times, 
the character of the civil transactions of the country still 
continued to be at the same l6w and barbarous level; 
and the few efforts made from time to time to get rid 
of some of the numerous sources of strife, — as in the 
instance of the odious Boarian tribute, w hich the mon- 
arch Tinactha, as we have seen, remitted “for himself 
and his successors for ever,”:f: were rendered unavailing 

• Niell Trassack.^“ He was so snrnamed, because, as some aothors 
say, in his reign (but more authentic authors say the night he was born), 
three Showers, viz. a Shower of Honey, a Shower of Sib er (we have some 
of the same yet io the kingdom, called the twelve-graia penny), and a 
Shower of Blood , happened in Ireland ; and the names of the certain places 
wherein they fell are mentioned in the Antiquity Books.** — .Me. Curtin, 
a Brief Discourse in Vindication of tJte Antiqmty of Ireland- 

f “ The tomb on the soiilhe syde foresaid has this inscription, Tumulus 
Begum Hybemict, that is. The tomb of the Irland kinges; for we have in 
oiir Ruld Brise.he crnnickells, tlier wer foure Irland Kinges eirdit in tlie said 
tonibe.” — Monro’s Western Isles. 

* A. D 691 See Vol. 1. of this Work, p. 295. 
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either by the force of old habit, or by new demands of 
violence and rapacity. Not half a century had elapsed 
from the time of the renunciation of this tax, when the 
claim to it w'as again brought forward by the monarch 
A.D. Fergall; who, at the head of an army of 21,000 men, 
invaded Leinster ^ enforce its payment.* The force 
assembled by the king of that province to repel this 
inroad amounted, we are told, to no niore than 9000 
men; but they were the flower of his kingdom, and 
were commanded on this occasion by about 100 cham- 
pions of the highest military renown. 

It was at Almhain, a spot memorable in the Finian 
songs and Icgendsf for having been the residence of the 
Leinster hero, F|n-Mac-Cumhal, that the shock of the 
two hostile armies took place; and, notwithstanding the 
gallantry ofthe Lagenian troops, and the inspirations of 
the better cause for which they fought, their great in- 
feriority in numbers would have rendered the issue but 
for a short time doubtful, had not an interposition, in 
which the hand of heaven was supposed to be visible, 
given an unexpected turn to the fortunes of the day. 
On the very first onset of the combatants there appeared 
a holy man, or hermit, among the ranks, who, regaixlless 
of the dangers that surrounded him, raised his voice 
in bold and awful denunciations of the impious wrong 
ofwhich Fergall and his people were guilty, in violating 
the engagement entered into by his predecessor to 
abolish the Boarian tribute for ever. Seized W'ith a 
panic at these denouncements, the royal army almost 
unresistingly gave way; the monarch himself, with his 
select body-guards, to the number of 160 knights, were 
among the slain; and, ofthe two armies, no less than 
7000, among whom Tigernach:}; reckons 200 kiiigs, 
were the number slaughtered on that day. 

i 

r 

• * IV. Mag. ad ann. 718. (./Erie Com. 722 ) 

See Vol. I. c. vii. p. 136, 137, of this Work, 
f Ad ann 722. For a similar prodigality of the regal title among (be 
Carthaginians, see Larcber upon Herodotus. Pulymn. 
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OP the system of polity established io Ireland, from 
the earliest periods of her history, some accounl has 
been given in a preceding part of this work.* But a 
few further remarks, suggested by the events to which 
we are hastening, will enable the reader to understand 
more clearly their precise character and course. The 
nature of the quintuple division of the island, in ancient 
times, has been variously and somewhat confusedly 
represented. It may be collected, however, to have 
been a sort of pentarchy, in which, in addition to the 
four great provinces of Leinster, Ulster, Munster, and 
Connaught, was included, as a fifth province, the district 
called Meath;f which, though' belonging naturally to 
Leinster, was set apart, on account of its position in the 
centre of the kingdom, to form the seat of the monarchy. 
The limited extent of this portion, as compared with 
the four other principalities, was supposed to be com- 
pensated as well by its commanding position and supe- 
rior fertility, as by the ample supplies and tributes 
which, in his capacity of supreme ruler, the king of 
Tara was entitled to receive from the subordinate 
princes. In the course of time, however, it was found 
expedient to extend the limits of the royal domain ; and 
a tract of land taken from each of the other provinces 
w'as added to the original territory, forming altogether 
the country now called Meath and West Meath, with 


• Vol. 1. chnp. ii. p. 174. 

-t* Arcorrliog to some niithoritles, among whom is Giraldus Cambrensis, 
the quintuple number of the provinces was made out by the division of 
Munster into two, North and ^uth, which, together with the other three 
provinces, Ulster, Connaught, and Leinster, constituted, they say, the 
Pentarchy. Dr. O’Connor pronounces Meath to have been a $ixih Mrtion, 
odding, somewhat nationally, “Talis fuit llibemorum Penlarcnia .” — 
Pro/.2. 59. . .... 

The omission of Meath h^' Giraldus, in his quintuple division of the 
kingdom, is thus stro^ly objected to by Lynch : — Divisiu regni a Gi- 

raldo instituta, cum ei Mediam inserere omisit manca eat et mutila. .... 
Media vero, cum extra provinciarnm alianira tines posita et nullius in 
Hibernia Regis, nisi Monarchee solius imperiis obnoxia sit, at nnum Pen- 
tarchise regnum d cceteris sejunctum per se constitnat necesse est.”— 
CambretiB, Even 
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the addition, probably, of a great portion of the present 
King’s County. 

. The want of a controlling power and influence in j 
the monarchy, as regarded its relations with the pro- I 
vincial governments, had been always an anomaly in { 
the Irish scheme of polity productive of weakness, insu- ' 
bordination, and confusion; and this 'source of evil, at , 
the time of the irruption of the Danes, had, by a number : 
of concurrent circumstances, been increased. As some 
modification of tbe evils of an elective monarchy, mea- . 
sures had been taken, as ;we have seen, in the reigns of 
Hugony and Tuathal,* to confirm the right of succes- 
sion to one royal family only. Tbe frequent intrusion, 
however^ of usurpers among the successors of these 
monarchs, shows how little even the strong feeling of 
the Irish in favour of the legitimate blood could avail 
against the blind zeal of popular factions, and the reck- 
less ambition of the provincial chiefs. Far more suc- 
cessful, in his provisions for the descent of the mon- 
archy, was the great O’Niell of the Nine Hostages ; 
whose will, bequeathing his hereditary possessions to 
the descendants of his eight sons, was adhered to with 
such remarkable fidelity, that, for more than 500 years, 
with but one single exception, all tbe monarchs of 
Ireland were chosen -from the Hy-Niell race. Through 
the very same causes, however, by which the power 
of this illustrious house was perpetuated, ilwas also 
weakened and divided. In providing for his innumer- 
able royal descendants such means of aggrandisement, -f- 
both in the north and in the south, he was, as it were, 
launching so many brands of discord into future times ; 

* See Vol. I. of this work, chap. vii. pp. 117, 127. 

f “Ilis (Niell’s) posterity, tbe Hy-Niclls, or Nelideans, distingaished 
into South and North, were descended from his eight sons, four of whom 
remained in Meath, which, by a decree of king Tuathal, belonged always 
to the reigning monarch, until it was divided among tbe sons i f king Niell. 
The other four went to Ulster.” — O'Flahrrty Ogy'jitt, part. iii. c. 85. In 
the same place, he’ gives an account of the dinerent territories assigned 
respectively to the eight sons. 
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for, the four great families, or elans, into which, under 
the denominations of North Hy-Niells and South Hy- 
Niells, his posterity was subdivided, never ceased to 
disturb the kingdom by their conflicting pretentions, 
rendei'ing the contests for the crown as stormy as its 
possession was insecure. And thus the discord aud mu- 
tual enmity of the kindred clans who enjoyed a right to 
succession, were added to jealous and hostile feelings of 
those who were by law excluded from it. 

Besides these fertile sources, of weakness and division, 
the monarchy had also to cope with a rival power in the 
provincial kingdom of Munster; a power, the founda- 
tion of which had been laid in earlier ages, but which 
had now for a long time been growing formidable to the 
weakened throne of Tara,"* and at last usurped upon 
it, to the utter overthrow of the old Tualhalian constitu- 
tion. f The origin of this kingdom in Munster, which 
extended over the greater part of the south of Ireland, 
is to be sought in that ancient division of the island into 
two equal parts, northern, and southern, called Leath 
Con, or Con’s Half, and Leath Mogh, or Mogh’s Half.:j: 

• The first encroachment of the power of Munster on the rights of the 
monarchy was the act of Olliol-Olim, an early king of that province, in 
forcing tne princes and states of Leinster to pay to him, instead of to the 
monarch, the fine, or mulct, called the Tribute of Eidirsgeol, which had 
been imposed npon them by. the monarch, Conary.More. Jn the- Psalter 
of Cashell, as cited in those Mnnster annals from which Vallancey drevy 
his materials, it is said of Luig Meann, a successor of Olliol-Olim, that he 
was not only king of Leath Mogh, but was considered equal to the mon- 
arch of Ireland in power and influence over the natives. 

•f To such a height had the power of the kings of Mnnster attained, at 
the lime when the Leabhar na Cceart, or Book of Rights, was drawn op 
{Transact, of the Ibemo-Celtic Society, art. St. Benin), that, as appears 
from that curious document, they then assumed a ri^ht, which had oeen 
exercised Originally only by the monarch, of subsidising and demanding 
tribute from the other pentarchs and provincial princes. Vallancey himself, 
who has traced historically the progress of the power of this province, yet 
seems unable to believe in its assumption of such rights ; ** which subsidies, . 
however (he says]), I do not suppose to have been given or received, as a 
mark of superiority in the king of Munster over the other pentarchs.”— 
Law of Tanistry illustrated. 

t “The bounds fixed between these two halves (says Vallancey) were from 
Atfacliath na Mearoidhe, now called Clarin’s Bridge, near Galway, to the 
ridge of mountains called Eisgir-Riada, on which Cluainmacnoiss and 
Climinirard are situated, and soon to Dublin ” — Law of Tanistry illus- 
trated. - , ) 
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The greater portion of the territory iDcludod in this latter 
moiety constituted the kingdom of Munster; and this 
kingdom was again subdivided into two principalities, 
North and South Munster, \^ich, by the will of Olill 
Ollum, an ancient king of the province, were bequeath- 
ed to the descendants of his two eldest sons, Eogan 
and Cormac Cas. From the former, whose kingdom 
^of Desmond, or South Munster, comprehended the pre- 
sent counties of Waterford, Cork, and Kerry, the people ■ 
of these districts were called Eoganacths, or Eugenians; | 
while from Cas, whose descendants held, as their patri- \ 
mony, Thomond, or North Munster, — including the ! 
counties of Clare, Limerick, and (he country about 
Cashel, as far as the mountains of Sliablama in Os- 
sory, — the people of this principality derived the name i 
so memorable in Irish warfare, of Dalgais, or Dalcas- ! 
sians. By an arrangement, complex, and, like most i 
other,, of the rules of succession in Ireland, pregnant I 
with the seeds of strife, it was settled that the crown 
of all Munster, or Leath Mogh, should be enjoyed al- 
ternately by these two kindred families; and that, while 
one exercised its (urn of dominion over the whole pro- 
^nnce, the other was to rule only, over that portion 
which formed its own separate patrimony. For in- 
stance, wl^en (he Eugenians succeeded to their alternate 
right of giving a sovereign to Leath Mogh, (he Dalcas- 
sians were confined to their principality of Thomond, 
or North Munster; and, in like manner, when it canne 
to the latter family to furnish the sovereign of Leath 
Mogh, the Eugenians relapsed into their subordinate 
station of kings, or dynasts, of South Munster. 

1 have been anxious to explain clearly^ even at the 
risk of falling into tediousness, the complex nature of 
the form of government by which the affairsofthis pro- 
vince wereadmrnistered, both because it affords a strik- 
ing instance of the mode in which kingship was, in 
those times, subdivided and complicated, and because, 
from the prominent pprt taken by the princes of Mun- 
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ster, ia most of the transactions about to be narrated, 
some knowledge of the territorial relations of these 
dynasts to each other is absolutely necessary towards 
a clear understanding of the course of the general his- 
tory. 

While such as has been just described was the com- 
plex system by which that moiety of the island called 
Leath Mogh was governed, the control over the north- 
ern portion, or Leath Cuinn, was all that remained, 
— and, in some respects but nominally remained, — in 
the bands of the monarch, whose power of asserting his 
supreme rights, or even of maintaining the decent dig- 
nity of the crown, had been, from other causes, consi- 
derably diminished at this period. Those royal de- 
mesnes which, under the designation of the Mensal 
Lands of the House of Tara, had been, in early times, 
set apart for the support of the monarchy, were again, 
after the lapse of a few centuries, diverted from that 
purpose ; and, at last, the district df Meath itself, the 
ancient appendant to the crown, came to be partly, if 
not entirely, severed from it,* leaving little more, 
perhaps, of the original royal demesnes than the lands 
immediately surrounding Temora, or Tara. To Niell 
the Great, as we have seen, the mischievous policy 
which dictated this dismemberment of the royal territory, 
is to be attributed; — that prince having parcelled out 
the state lands, in order to provide for and aggrandise 
some of those numerous branches of the Hy-Niell race, 
both northern and southern, which had then spread 

• Proofs of this separation of Meath from ftc monarchy occnr continually 
in the annals of the eiehth and ninth centuries. Thos, Annal. Ult. ad an. 
803, we are told that Lorcan, the king of Meath, was deprived of his eyes 
by Aodh, king of Temora, i. e. the monarch. In the IV, Mag. ad an. 
769, another monarch of the same name is stated to have divided Meath 
between the two sons of his royal predecessor, Donchad. Meath itself, 
indeed, appears to have been partitioned in these times into almost in- 
credibly small principalities, as we find not only kings for die two chief 
divisions of that district, namely, North Bregia and Sonth Bregia, but even 
a “ king of the half of South Bregia.”— jfena/. Vlt. ad an. 814., 

“ Hy-Niellia (South), another name for the whole territory of Meath, 
after it was possessed by the posterity of Neill-Mor, king of Ireland, and 
was dividea into many inferior territmes — Ware. 

II. - 2 
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themselves over the whole island, weakeniog that noble 
stock by their diffusion. 

Among the various other causes, therefore, which 
had combined, at this crisis, to enfeeble the Irish mon- 
archy, and reduce a power, at all times more imposing 
than efficient, to little better than a mere shadow of 
sovereignty, is to be numbered this diminution of his 
fiscal resources, — leaving no other support for the main- 
tenance of the regal power and state, than in those 
contributions and military supplies derived from the 
provincial princes, and furnished in general with a feel- 
ing of reluctance which only force could overcome. 

From the foregoing statements, though too much 
partaking, I fear, of the inherent complexity of their sub- 
ject, it may be collected that the government of Ireland, 
though originally a pentarchy, and still nominally re- 
taining that form,^ had, by the course of events, become 
divided into two great rival sections, or kingdoms, be- 
tween which a struggle was, at the period we have now 
reached, carrying on, which ended in the triumph of the 
throne of Munster, and the downfall of Tara’s ancient 
dynasty. 

^ The name of the monarch who filled the throne at 

795.' the time when the Northmen made their first serious 
incursions was Aidus, or Aedan, a son of the king Niell 
Trassach ; and during his long reign the incursions of 
these pirates increased in frequency and violence. -|- 
Landing on the north-west coast of Ireland, they pene- 
trated as far as Roscommon, laying waste all (be sur- 
rounding country, and giving to the inhabitants of the 
interior their first bitter foretaste of the desolation and 
misery that were yet in store for them. The ravagers, 
previously to this expedition, bad twice visited the sainted 


* Thns, in Annal. IV. ^ Mag. ad an. 838, Connangbt is called tbe fifth 
part. Choice, or Coige. “ This word,” says O’Brien, “ being prefixed to tbe 
names of tbe five different provinces of Ireland, as they are esteemed each 
a fifth part of the kingdom, though they are not all of equal extent.”— In 
voce, Coige. 

t Ware, Anttq. chap, ixiv. ad sun. 807.’ 
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island of Iona, and, with that feeling of hatred to all 
connected with Christianity which marked their fierce 
career, had set fire to the monastery of Icolumbkill, and 
caused a great number of its holy inmates to perish in 
the flames. The results of their second attack were no 
less disastrous ; and but a small proportion, it is said, ' 
of the monks of that famous fraternity were left alive. 
Whatever spot, indeed, had been most distinguished 
by popular reverence, thither these spoilers bent their 
course. Even the small island, Inis-Patrick, the sup- 
posed residence of the Irish apostle, did not escape their 
unholy rage; * and an Irish geographer of that period 
in describing the waste and desolation they left behind 
them, says, that, in many of the smaller islands of these 
seas, not even a hermit was to be found. 

At length, rousing themselves from the state of panic ^ 
and dismay into which visitations so new and alarming sio. 
had at first thrown them, the natives ventured to front 
their invaders in the field ; and, in two or three in- 
stances, with complete success. In the year 810 the 
annals of Ulster record a slaughter of the Galls, foreign- 
ers, in that province. The year following, they are said 
to have been defeated by an army ofThomonians, under 
the “king of the Lake of Kiliarney and, in 812, a 
sanguinary battle took place, of sufficient importance 
to be mentioned by foreign chroniclers,:]; one of whom 
states that the Northmen, after losing a considerable 
part of their force, were compelled to betake themsel- 
ves to a disgraceful flight, and return to their own 
country. 

Among those usurpations on the historical fame of 
the Irish, which, under cover of the ambiguous title of 

* Annals qf Ulster, &p. Johastoae, Antiq. Scando-Ceit. 

Dicuil, who flourished in the latter part of the eighth and beginning' of 
the ninth century. His geographical work is entitled, “ A Survey of the 
Provinces of the Earth.” 

Rbegiuo, Hermannus Contractus, Eginhart. The . last of these chro- 
niclers thus records the event : — “ Classis Nordmannoruoi Hiberniam, 
Scotorum insulam, aggressa, commisso^ue cum Scotis pra:lio, parte non 
modicfi Nordmannorum interfeetd, turjdter fugiencio domum reversa est.” 
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Scots, their descendants in North Britain have so often 
and dexterously practised, must be numbered the claim 
set up by Scottish antiquarians to the honour of an alii* 
ance of some kind, at this period, between one of their 
kings and Charlemagne;* whereas it was with Ireland 
that this league, whatever may have been its extent or 
object, was formed, — the name of Scotia not having 
been extended to the Irish settlement of Albany for 
nearly two centuries afterthis period. We have already 
seen by how many learned and eminent Irishmen the 
schools of France and Italy were, in the reign of Char- 
lemagne, adorned; and it appears from a passage in the 
life of that prince by Eginhart,f that, in addition to this 
literary intercourse, some understanding also of a poli- 
tical nature had been at that time entered into between 
France and Ireland. In referring to instances of the 
extended fame of Charlemagne, his secretary says, “ So 
devoted to his will had he rendered the kings of the 
Scots, by his munificence, that they never addressed him 
otherwise than as their lord, and declared themselves 
his faithful subjects and vassals.” He adds, that there 
were letters extant, addressed by these kings to the em- 
peror, in which their submission and allegiance were in 
express terms announced. There is yet another proof 
adduced of this alliance, which, if not convincing, is at 
least curious. We know that the historians of the Nor- 
man conquest have found materials for their task in the 

* To their king, Eocha IV'., or Achaias, the Scotch attributed this 
league ; and the double treasure in the Scottish arras was supposed to have 
orinnated in tlie event. But one of their own countrymen, lord Hailes, 
and, before him, a learned German, Schoepflen, have abundantly exposed 
the utter groundlessness of the pretei sion. See Pinkerton, also, on the 
subject. Enquiry, part iv, c. v. “ It is certain,” says this writer, in another 
part of the same work, “that the Irish alone are the Scots of Eginhart, 
and that the correspondence he mentions between Charlemarae and the 
reges Scottorum, kings of the Scots, refers solely to Ireland, That emperor 
procured learned men from Ireland, but did not probably know even of the 
existence of the Dalreudini, or British Scots.” 

^ “ Scotornm quoque Reges sic habnit ad suam voluntatem per suam 
mnniiicentiam inclinatos, nt cum nunquara aliter, qnam dominum seque 
subditos ac servos ejus pronuntiareut. Extant Epistolse ab eis ad ilium 
misste, qiiibus hiijusmodi alfectus eoram erga ilium indicatur.” — Eginhart, 
de Fit. et Gest. Carol. Magni. 
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tapestry of Bayeux; and, in like manner, a confirmation 
of the account of this league between Charlemagne and 
the Irish has been sought for in an ancient piece of ta- 
pestry at Versailles, where the king of Ireland is repre- 
sented as standing in a row of princes all in amity with 
Charlemagne, and is drawn, as a mark of distinction, 
with the Irish harp by his side.* 

Constant as was the state of alarm in which these in- 
cursions had kept every part of the kingdom, still this 
harassing scourge from without had no elTect whatever 
in suspending their mutual animosities within. Twice 
in one month, as we are told by the annalists, the lands 
of the Lagenians, or people of Leinster, were laid waste 
by the monarch; — the resistance made by them to the 
old Boarian tax being assigned as the cause of this in- 
fliction;— ^though it seems even then to have been felt 
how disgraceful and melancholy was all this waste of 
the national strength in discord, as a verse cited by the 
Four Masters says, in reference to a battle fought on 
one of these occasions, “ The poet sung not the slaugh- 
ter of that field, for he came away from it with sadness 
in his heart.”f 

It was in proceeding upon one of these expeditions 
against Leinster that an occurrence is recorded to have 
taken place, affecting materially the discipline and privi- 
leges of the Irish clergy. According to the practice, for 
' sometime prevalent in Ireland, of summoning bishops and 
abbots to attend the kings in their martial enterprises, 
the monarch, on the present occasion, was accompanied 
by Conmach, archbishop of Armagh, and the abbot 
Fothadius; the latter of whom, on account of his great 
knowledge of the canons of the church, was called Fo- 

• Kennedy, Genealog Stuart. That there existed a tradition of some 
of the Irish kings having made their appearance at the conrt of Charle- 
magne, seems not improbable, from the introdnction of Oberto, “ il re 
d’lbernia,” by Ariosto, and the account he mves of this young Irish prince 
having been brought up in Fiance . — Orlando Furioso, canto xi. 01. 
t fV. Mag. afanu. 799. 

“ Ni ran an tetri tad each, con do farcaibh im brogh nii.” 
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A. D. thadius de Canonibus. Arrived on the frontiers of 
Leinster, the clergy in attendance having represented to 
the monarch how great was the injury to ecclesiastical 
discipline arising from the custom of requiring persons 
of their profession to attend on military expeditions, 
besought, for themselves and their successors, an exemp- 
tion from the duty. The king, appealing to the autho- 
rity ofFothadius, professed himself ready to abidewholly 
by his decision and that learned canonist, having 
drawn up a treatise in favour of theclaims of theclergy, 
of which the title alone is preserved,-j- (hey were declared 
to be thenceforth exempt from all military service. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Traditions of the Northmen respecting; Ireland. — Achievements of the Sea- 
King, Ragnar Lodbrog.— Arrival of Tnrgesius with a large Fleet in 
Ireland. — Hatred of the Northmen to Christianity. — Persecution of the 
Saxons its Cause. — Reign of the Monarch Concobar. — Depredations of 
the Danes. — Dissensions of the Irish among themselves. — Life and 
, Triumphs of Feidlim, King of Munster.— Death of Turgesius, and Ex- 
pulsion of the Foreigners. 


Though the Northmen had been taught by those frequent 
and signal defeats, which at length forced them to quit 
the country, that they had an enemy to deal with of no 
ordinary stamp, and who wanted hut concert and coa - 
lition to be unconquerable, they had been also, on the 
other side, made too fully acquainted with the disunited 
state of the people among themselves to abandon the 

* Annal. Ult. ad an. 803. From a circumstance related with reference 
to this treatise of FVithadius, it is concluded that iEugus, the ma^rologiat., 
wa.s bis contemporary. The latter having lent, as we are told, his metrical 
works to Fothadins, the canonist returned the compliment by communi- 
cating to the poet his own Treatise on the Rights of the Clergy. {Rer. 
Rib. Script. Ep. Nunc.) The name of yEngns, however, appears to have 
been common to more than one hagiologist about this period ; and hence 
arises some confusion as to their respective dates. 

■J" Opusculum pro Cieri defensione et immunitate. 
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hope of being able ultimately to master them. They 
were likewise sensible, it is clear, of the weakening effects 
of their own scattered mode of warfare. Acting in de- 
tached expeditions, each under its own separate chief, 
there was wholly wanting among them that concentra- 
tion of means which alone produces great and perma- 
nent effects; nor had any names sufficiently eminent to 
descend to posterity been as yet placed at the head of 
their rude desultory enterprises. 

Among the adventures told* of their romantic hero, 
Ragnar Lodbrog, it is related that, after a series of vic- 
tories in England, he carried his arms into Ireland; 
where,- having slain (he king of that country, whose 
name, as given by the Danish historians, was Maelbric, 
he honoured Dublin for a whole year with his heroic 
presence.* In the famous Death-Song, f attributed to 
this champion, his adventures in Ireland are, with 
peculiar pride, commemorated; — his combat with 
“Marstein, Erin’s king, who, whelmed by the iron-sleet, 
allayed the hunger of the eagle and wolf;” his “stubborn 
struggle against three kings in Leinster, when few, we 
are told, “ went joyous from the conflict;” and when 
“Erin’s blood, streaming from the decks, flowed on the 
deep beneath.”:}: 

" “ Cumqne in An|;lia annnm victor exe^asct, arms in Hibemiam 
transtulit; occisoque iDgnlge rege Melbrico per integram annam Dublini 
commoratns est.” — Torfeeus, lib. iii. c. 10. Thus, too, in another of the 
Danish historians, it is said of Lodbrog, “ Post hoc in Hibemiam arma 
movit cujus rege occiso Dnbliniam civitateu obsedit et caepiL” — Thomas 
Gheysmer, Compend. Hist. Dan. See also Langbek's Script. Rer. 
Danic. for the C'/ironicon Eriei Regis, and the Chronicle of Peter Olaus, 
in both of which the same fable is, in much the same terms, repeated. The 
original sonrce, however, of all these fictions respecting Rogoaris Irish 
adventnres, is to be found in Saxo Grammaticns, lin. ix. 

-f Lodbrokar (^ida, translated by the Rev. James Johnstone. 

f “The fertile Erin was long the great resort of the Scandinavians, whoj 
from the internal dissensions of the natives, gained considerable footing." 
They, however, met with a stubborn resistance. Hence, the Islandic 
authors represent the Irish as most profuse of life, and the Ira far was no 
less terrible to the sons of Lochlin, than the ‘ furor Normannorum’ to the 
rest of Europe. Some of the Norwegian kings were fond of imitating the 
Irish manners, and one of them could speak no language perfectly but the 
Ceeiic. Severaj Runic pillars are inscribed to Swews who fell in Erin.” — 
Lodbrokar Quida. Note by the Translator. 
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These romanlic accounts of the great northern heroes 
resemble, in so far, the ancient Greek traditions, that 
they may be depended upon for the reality of the events 
which they relate far more than for that of the perso- 
nages to whom they attribute them : and, in like manner 
as the genius of Grecian fable has collected round the 
head of onedeified Hercules the scattered glory of various 
achievements performed by different heroes at different 
periods, so in the northern Sagas and songs, for the pur- 
pose of glorifying one great national champion, events 
that chronology would have widely separated, tradition 
has, without scruple, brought together; and the single 
life of their royal sea-rover, Ragnar Lodbrog, is made 
to condense within its compass the achievements of 
many a heroic career, spread aver a long tract of time.* 
In a similar way, the adventures celebrated in the sup- 
posed Death-Song of the same hero, are probably but 
a series of poetical glimpses of the Danish warfare in 
these seas, and therefore little to be trusted as authority 
for the actual agency of Ragnar himself in those scenes. 

It is clear that the Danes had, up to this' period, 
considered Ireland but as a temporary field for their 
depredations; and the bitter hatred of the Christian 
creed, which so strongly marked their whole career, 
could not have been gratified more appropriately than 
in thus desolating a country which had become so dis- 
tinguished for Christian zeal, as to have been styled by 
the nations of Europe the Island of Saints. When they 
came to be acquainted, however, with the interior of the 

* Thus, while in some of these northern histories it is said that Ragnar 
was killed in Ireland in (he ninth century, others state that one of hia sons 
was the first founder of the city of London. “ Quin si vera sunt (says 
Torfmus) quse nostrates de conditft per Lodbrochis filium urbe Londinensi 
referuut, istum Lodbrochem a dnobus aliis diversnm esse oportet.” Lib . iii . 
- c. 12. The confusion that has arisen between the Ragnar Lodbing of 
romance, and a chief of tlie same name supposed to have flourished in the 
ninth century, is explained thus by Mallet : — “ A I’egard des autres mer- 
veilleuses aventiires qiie Saxon, met sur le corapte de ce prince, il faut 
observer que, selon toutes les apparences, elles doivent appartenir eo 
grande partie a nn autre Regner, e^alemeni siirnommd ^dbrog, qui u’a 
..vecu que vers la fin dii neuvi^me siecle,_et qui n’a jamais regne ft Uane- 
marc, qooiqu’il descendit pept-etre du roi de ce nom.” 
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kingdom, and saw all its means and resources, expe- 
rienced the mildness of the climate, and the great ferti- 
lity of the soil, it was natural that a wish for the per- 
manent possession ofso fine a country should arise forcibly 
in their minds; and the scale of their subsequent ex- 
peditions to its shores evinced a resolution to see that 
wish accomplished. They were fully, it is evident, 
aware, that a more extended and combined plan of in- 
vasion was now called for, as well by the difficulty as by 
the value of the conquest. Accordingly, about the 
year 815, as the common accounts state, but, according 
to other authorities, later in the century, the Norwegian 
chief, Turges, or Turgesius, arriving with a large fleet 
of ships and a considerable force, made a descent upon 
this island ; and having succeeded, no less through the 
treacherous alliance of the Irish themselves than by means 
of reinforcements poured in from the north, in esta- 
blishing settlements on the coasts, continued, through 
thirty long years of tyranny and persecution, to retain 
possession of the country. 

In addition to the naturally fierce character of these 
Scandinavians, and their habitual recklessness of the 
lives of others, as well as of their own, they were also 
stung into still more savage animosity against those 
countries in which Christianity flourished, by the re- 
membrance, still fresh in the hearts of themselves and 
their fellow Northmen, of the cruelties inflicted on them 
by professed champions of that creed :* and such a , 
visitation, following so quick upon the wrong, — even 
where, as in this case, the penalty lights upon the 
innocent, — is one of those dispensations fhll of warning 

* The open avowal of the peraecnting spirit, in the following monkish 
verses, cited by Mallet from the Aeessiones Hislorite of Leibnitz, 
amonnts, in its boldness, almost to the sublime : — 

“ Hinc statnit reqaies illis fSaxonibusJ at nnlla daretur 
Donee, Oentili culta ritaqne relicto, . ' 

Christicolse fierent, aut delereutar in mvum. , 

O pietas benedicta Deo 1 ' ' . 

Sicqne vel invitos salvari cogeret ipsos.” 
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to the world, as showingtbat the bolt of offended justice 
will fall somewhere ; and thus rendering responsible 
by a sort of frank-pledge, the whole community o 
nations for alt such outbreaks of violence, civil oi 
religious, in any one of its members, as may b< 
likely to lead to so desperate and indiscrimate a re- 
action. 

It is to be recollected that, from kindred descent 
similarity of language, and long habits of confederation 
the Danes, or Normans,* and the Saxons, were becomt 
as one people. In the nominally Saxon conquest o 
Britain, the majority of those who achieved it wen 
Danes; — the Angles and Jules having been tribes o 
that people from Jutland, and the present duchy o 
Sleswick.f But, among the ties that so closely con 
nected and almost identified the nations of the north witl 
each other, the very strongest, perhaps, was their commoi 
religion ; and the same fidelity to their ancient gods 
which the brave Saxons preserved unbroken through £ 
long struggle of thirty years against thearmies ofCharle- 
magne, was equally felt and responded to along all the 
shores of the Baltic. Already one king of Denmark hac 
taken up arms in aid of their national cause; at th< 
court of another, their hero, Wittikind, had, in the in- 
tervals of his glorious bursts against their oppressor 
found shelter and counsel ; and when every effort provei 
unavailing, and the doom of Saxony was finally sealed 

* I hate preferred asing, in gfeneral, the term Danes, as being at one 
precise and sufficiently comprehensive. The term Ostmen, employed b 
so many of the writers on Irish history, is of comparatively recent intr< 
ductioD, and not found in any of onr native annals. In Johnstone’s 
tracts, indeed from the Annals of Ulster, the Dunes are called Ostmen (a 
an. 799], bnt without any authority from the text. 

A distinction between Danes and Normans is thus drawn by IV 
Hiierry ; — “ AppeUs Danois ou Normands selon qu’ils v^noient des isl< 
de la mer Baltique on de la cdte montagneuse de Norwi^e.” — Hist, c 
la Conquele de tAngleterre. “ The Northmen,” says sir F. Palgravi 
“ whom our historians usually term Danes, were Anglo-Saxons under ai 
other name.” 

t “ On ' sait que lee Angles et les Jules, qni uartagerent avec les Saxoi 
riionneur de 'cette conquete, ^toient des peuples l^ois sortis de la J u 
lande et du SleswicL.” — Mallet, Introduct. 
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to the Danes fell the tremendons task of taking ven* 
geance for her sufferings, not merely on France itself, 
but on almost every Christian kingdom of Europe. The 
dominant feeling in all their ravages^ was evidently 
hatred to the creed of their country’s despoilers; and 
the blood of priests,* and the plunder of churches, were 
in all places their most powerful incentives and rewards. 
In the songs describing their murderous forays, it was 
said, with bitter mockery, “We cbaunted the Mass of 
lances with the uprising sun;”f and the proudest boast 
of some of their chieftains was, that (hey bad stabled 
their horses in the chapels of kings.:); 

There have been found writers so much under the 
influence, some of the religious, some of the heroic, 
qualities of Charlemagne, as to have attempted not 
merely to palliate, but even to vindicate the atrocious 
measures resorted to by him for the forcible subjection 
of the Saxons to his own creed and yoke. But Religion 
herself abhors such modes of advancing her temporal 
triumphs; and how little the result can be pleaded in 
favour of this method of propagating truth, appears 
convincingly from the fact, of all the Gothic nations, 
the Scandinavians were the very last to embrace the 
Christian creed. 

Of the Norwegian chief, Turgesius, who, at the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, commenced his oppres- 
sive and desolating dominion in Ireland, not a vestige 
is to be found under this name in any of the northern 

1 “ Clerici et monachi cradelias damnabantar.” — Script. Rer. NorMoa. 

■ -{- Lodbrokar Quida. 

‘ f '** Hie (Rsgiier) per xi. annos arbes Pranciee vasiavit, et Pariahs ve- 
niens in ecclesia S. Gennani et Aquiagrani in palatio Imperatoris stabnlum 
eqnomm fccit” — Chronic. Erici. 

For professedly historical details, respecting Ranar, see Hist, of 
Anglo-Saxons, book 3. c . 4. In spite of the efforts of Mr. Tamer to invest 
this phantom with a substance, the personal identity of Ragnar Lodbrog 
most still continue to evade the grasp of history. 

I may take this opportunity of observing that, having followed Mr. 
Tamer through most of his northern authorities, for the purpose of gleaning 
such scattered notices as might be found in them respecting Ireland, 1 am 
in so far qnalified to bear humhle testimony to the diligence and aconracy 
with which his valuable historical materials have been collected. 
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chroniclers. An effort has been made, indeed, as if 
rivalry of the gross anachronisms ofs the Sagas, 
identify him with a prince named Thorgils,* who 
said by Snorro. to have reigned in Dublin, but who 
, father, Harold Harfager, according to the same a 
thority, was not born till many years after Turgesi 
died.f The name, whatever may have b^n its Sea 
dinavian reading, continued to be long after in ii 
among the Danes of Ireland ; as we find, in the elevei 
century, and Ostman bishop, who assisted at the syn 
convened at Kells by cardinal Paparo, bearing the na: 
of Torgesius. 

In the year 818, the monarch Aodth, after a reign 
fifteeen years' duration, was succeeded by Concobar, 
Connor, son of Donchad. A circumstance recorc 
among the minor events of the former reign, shows w 
what reverence, even in the midst of scenes so stori 
and calamitous, all that related to the power and ii 


* One of Ledwich’s crude and self-iufficient cotyectures. In a I 
note upon the “ Vita S. Elphegi, a Danish Martyr,” l.angebek has entc 
into an elaborate inquiry on the subject of Thorkill, or Torkill ; I 
among the various chiefs of that name whom be enumerates, does not c 
dance at the possibility of any one of them being the same with 
Turgesins of Ireland. That the oridnal name, however, of this ty 
might have been Thorgills, or ThoAill, in his own country, the a 
learned authority thus intimates; — “Turgesins ann. 815. 835. 845., ^ 
wegns forte, emus nomen in patria Thurgils sive Thorkillns.” — NoU 
the Genealog. Stirp. Reg. Dan. Stio. Anschariano. 

Both in England, and, it (is said, also in Ireland, some strange 
ditions were for a long time preserved, respecting a personage nai 
Gurmundus, the son of an African prince, of whose achievements, in I 
countries, 'many wonders are related. See Giraldns Cambrensis fTc 
graph. Hib. Diet. iii. c. 38, 39, 40.), who has been guilty of the abs 
anachronism of making this Gurmundus a contemporary of the Bri 
king, Careticus, who flourished about a. d. 586, and yet, at the same ti 
supposing him to have acted under Tuivesius, and to have been sent 
that chief as his lieutenant to Ireland. The reader will find all thatne 
to be known on this subject in Usher (Eccles. Primord. p. 568,), i 
attempts to trace to the traditions respecting Gurmundus, the namei 
some of the streets of Dublin, as well as those of Grange-Gorman, G 
manstown, &c. &c. The name Gornio, applied by Usher to this c 
(“ Gormonis sive Giirmundi),” rather strengthens the conjecture respec 
him which 1 find iu a northern authority, tbon^ still leaving the chronol 
as irreconcileable as ever. — “Anno Domini 738, Gormo 1., Haraldi fil 
Biomonis nopos, regnat annos 33. Hie a Svlvestri Giraldo Cambr 
Gurmundus et ipsius legatos rerum bellicarum Torchillus Turchesius 
pellari videtur. — Hamyortii Chronelogia. 
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munities of ibe church was regarded. In the year 
806 ,* say the annalists, a violent interruption of the 
Taltine Sports took place, owing to the seizure and 
retention, by the monks of Tallagh, of the monarch’s 
chariot horses : — this step having been taken by them 
in consequence of the violation of their free territory by 
the O’Niells. It is added, that ample reparation was 
made to the monastery of Tallagh, as well as gifts in 
addition bestowed upon it by the king. 

The first year of the monarch Goncobar’s reign was ^ 
distinguished by an event so marvellously peaceful in sis.' . 
its character, so widely departing from the natural 
course of affairs in Ireland, as to be attributed by the 
Four Masters to “ a miracle of God.” In consequence 
of some factious feud, the immediate cause of which 
is not specified, an army of the O’Niells of the north, 
commanded by Murtach, son of Maildun, marched in 
battle array to meet, on the plain near the Hill of the 
Horse, an army of southern O’Niells, led by the new 
monarch Concobar. But, no sooner had these two 
hostile forces come face to face, than each army, at the 
same moment, turned away from the other,and, without 
a drop of blood spilt, or even a blow exchanged, sepa* 
rated.f 

The history of the proceedings of the Danes in Ireland, 
during the long and afflicting tyranny of Turgesius, 

massacre, and devastation ; and though for thirty years 
the whole island may be said to have groaned under 
their yoke, it is plain that the footing they had acquired 
was not without much difficulty maintained. In the 
very amount and long continuance of their cruelties, we 
find a proof of the constant resistance they experienced ; 
since not even fiends could so long have persisted in 
the persecution of a quelled and submissive people. 

• Atmal. IV. Mag. The Anuals of Ulster place this eyent io the year 
810. 

t IV. Mag. ad ana. 818. 

II. 8 
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Th^ir frequent plunder of the same shrines, and destruc- 
tion of the same monasteries, shows at once the reli- 
gious zeal of the natives, who w'ere constantly repairing 
and rebuilding these holy places, and the persecuting 
industry of their oppressors, who were as constantly 
employed indestroyingthem. Themonastery of Banchor, 
which could boast at one period of no less than 3000 
)nonks observing its rule, and from whose schools those 
two remarkable men, St. Coliimba, and the heresiarch, 
Pekigiiis, were sent forth, — this celebrated monastery, 
which had been once before the object of their fury, 
was now again despoiled and plundered by these ra- 
vagers ;* who having broken open the rich shrine of its 
founder, St. Comgall, wantonly scattered about the 
relics that w'ere there inclosed. On this latter occasion 
the venerable abbot, and, it is said, 900 monks, were 
all murdered in one day. 

The seat of the primacy, Armagh, appears to have 
been, more frequently than any other place, the object 
of their attacks ; ~ ow ing, most probably, to the wealth 
collected in that city from the annual tribute sent thither 
under the Law of St. Patrick. Nor would the richly 
decorated tomb and pictured walls of Kildare have at- 
tracted so frequently the visits of these plunderers, did 
it not likewise present some temptations of the same 
substantial kind. Wherever pilgrims in great numbers 
resorted, thither the love at once of slaughter and of 
jdunder led these barbarians to pursue them. The mo- 
nastery of the English at Mayo ; the holy isle of Inis- 
cathy, in the mouth of the Shannon; the cells of St. 
Kevin, in the valley ofGlendalough ; the churchof Slane, 
the memorable spot where St. Patrick first lighted the 
Paschal fire;j; the monastery of the Scelig Isles, on the 
coast of Kerry, a site of the ancient well- worship ; all 
these, and a number of other such seats of holiness, are 

• Annal. IV. Map. and Annal. Ult. ad an.'823. 

•J- Its first time of devastation was in 830. 

± Seei>o!, I. of this Work, chap i. p. 223. 
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mentioned as constantly being made the scenes of the 
most ruthless devastation. 

It would not have been wonderful if, by such an un- 
interrupted course of oppression and cruelty, the spirit 
of the people, had been as much broken and subdued as 
was that of the English, by the same scourge, at a later 
period. But, throughout the whole of this long course 
of persecution the Irish had never, it is plain, ceased to 
resist; and, on more than one occasion during this 
reign, we find them resisting with success. In repelling 
an invasion of their province by the Danes, the brave 
IJltonians, commanded by Lethlobar, king of Dalaradia, 
gained a decisive victory ; and, at the same period, 
Carbry, king of Hy-Kingsellagh, w'as, in an encounter 
with these foreigners, equally successful.* Could the 
contentions of the Irish princes among themselves have 
been, even for a short time, suspended, the galling yoke 
under which all equally suffered might have been broken. 
But the curse of discord was then, as it has beettcver, 
upon this land;! and, in selfish struggles between rival 
factions, the cause of the common country of alt was 
sacrificed. It is, indeed, lamentable to have to record, 
that the prince who shines at this period most promi- 
nently in our annals, is one whose renown had been all 
acquired by victories over his own countrymen; and of 
whom not a single hostile movement against thecommon 
foe is recorded.:}; 

* Anna!. IV. Mag. and Anna). L it. ad an. 8’30, 827. 

■ + A writer, wlinm none can justly accuse of ill-will ornnfairnes.s towaids 
his own counfrynien, thus speaks of this lamentable stain on their historical 
character: — “Pendant ipi'nne partie de ce people se consacrait entiere. 
ment a Dieu p^r un rfnoncenient parfaitau moiide, et servoit en cela de 
modele anx nations voisiiie.s, I’espritide discorde fiit toujours nourri cheK 

eux ilsetoient toujours armes les nns centre les antres, sans (|ue 

I’evangile qu’ils venoient de reeevoir avec tant de respect eht ]iu corriger 
cet esprit de discorde, qui fut caii.se de taut de ddsordres .” — Abhi Mnv: 
Geogkerjan, Hist. rCIrlande, part 2. c. 4. 

I One historian (O’flalloran, book x. r. 1.) attributes to this prince a 
successful attack upon the Danes, but without any authority for the as- 
sertion. The Polychronicon, indeed, states that, at the time when Tur- 
gesins landed, FeidUm was king of Munster; — “tempore Feldinidii 
Norwegenses, dnee Tiirgesio, terram hanc ocenparunt,” — ^utof any enn^ 
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This selfishly ambitious ruler was the renowued 
Feidlim, king of Cashel ; and a brief sketch of bis bold 
unprincipled career will show that, in addition to what 
Ireland had to suffer from her tormenting^ invaders, she 
was also cursed with rival tormentors within her own 
bosom. 

Tbe extent of power attained by the provincial throne 
of Munster comprising in its range almost tbe whole 
of the southern moiety of Ireland, has already been fully 
shown ; as well as the manner in which the succession 
to this throne was shared alternately by the Eugenian 
and Dalcassian princes. It was shortly after the land- 
ing of Turgesius, that Feidlim Mac-Crimtban, by right 
of bis Eugenian descent, came into possession of the 
crown of Cashel ; and bis course from thenceforth was 
marked with the worst excessesof rude and lawless power. 
While, in one part of the country, the Northmen were, 
as we have seen, visiting with all the horrors of fire 
and sword * such devoted monasteries and religious 
houses as offered temptations to the spoiler, -this Irish 
prince was to be found in another, pursuing zealously 
the same sacrilegious course. In many instances, too, 
the same holy communities which had served as victims 
to the rage of the foreign barbarians, were those selected 
for fresh ravage by their no less barbarous countrymen. 
Thus the monastery of Clonmacnois, which was one of 
those laid desolate by the Danes, had to experience a 
similar fate at the hands of the ruthless king Feidlim; 
who, besides burning all the lands of the abbey, “up to 
the church door,”f put numbers of its holy inmates to 

flict between this prince and the Danes, neither the Polychronicon nor any 
other records make mention. 

* Cnm ducibus solitis Marte et Vnlcano — Bromton. 

-j- The words of tlie annalist, “ Glo dorus a cilie.” — Anna!, IV. Mag. ad 
an. 832. 

“Umhiacht 'do ionnas gnr ab Ian High Ririonn an la sni e.” — Annal. 
Init/all. ad an.^0.^ In this boast of the Monster annalist, originated, no 
donbt, the impression which led Giraldus to rank Feidlim among the 
raonarchs of Ireland. “ De gente igitnr iste ab adventu Patricii usqiio ail 
Feldmidii regis tempora 33 reges per 400 annos in Hibernia regnavernnt.” 
See ArchdaU {Monast. Hibeni. at Clonmacnoise), where, likewise oii 
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death. In like manner, — except that, in this, case, the - 
native depredators had the first fruits of the spoil, — a 
party of the Danes attacked and devastated Kildare hut 
a short time after it had been forcibly entered by king 
Feidlim, and the clergy carried off from thence in capti- 
vity along with his own slaves. 

In this year (832 — 3) died the monarch Conqiiovar, 
after a reign of about fourteen years, and was sncceedeci 
on the throne by Niell Caine, son of Aodh Ornidlie. 

It has been shown how immensely the power of the 
kings of Leath-Mogh had, in the course of time, gained 
upon that of the monarchy ; and a stirring ambitious 
prince like Feidlim could not fail to advance still further 
the usurpation. So daring were his inroads into the 
monarch’s territory, that, on more than one occasion,' 
the whole country from Birr to Tara was laid waste by 
his arms. Having revived also the ancient and bitter feud 
between the provinces of Munster and Connaught, re- 
specting their claims to the territory now called Clare, 
he gained, in the course of this contest, a sanguinary 
victory over an army of Conacians, led by the O’Niells ; 
and it is recorded of him, as a double triumph, that, oii 
the very same day when he received hostages from the p. 
princes of Connaught, he swept with his army over the 
rich plains of Meath, and seated himself proudly in the 
ancient precincts of Temora.* A council was held im- 
mediately after, at Clonmacnois,* where Niell the mo- 
narch delivered to him hostages; ahd on that day, says 
the 31unster annalist, Feidlim w'as supreme king of^all 
Ireland. But his turbulent career was soon brought 
to a miserable end. few years after these brilliant 
events, which a poet of his own times commemorated, 
he received, while devastating the lands of the abbey of 
St. Ciaran, a wound from the staff of the abbot, and, at 

tlie authority 6f the Mun.ster Annals, the same dignity is attributed ti> 
Feidlim 

* Anna!. IV. Mag. ad an. 839. (849.) The annals of Inisfalleu ad I 
thiit. in the course of this inroad he carried off Gormflatha, danghter of 
the kin" of Meath, together with all her handmaids. 
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the same lime, a curse from the holy man's lips, -of the 
effects of 'which he never after recovered. Devoting 
the close of his days to penitence and the Church, he 
died in the following year;* and, in the very face of all 
A u the enormities which their own pages have recorded of 
R46. him, is described by his ecclesiastical historians as “ the 
most religious and learned anchoret that Erin conld 
boast in his day.”f 

In the year 837, a considerable addition had been 
made to the Danish force in Ireland ; — two fleets from 
the Baltic, consisting altogether, it is said, of 120 sail, 
having arrived, one in the river Boyne, and the other in 
the Liffey; from whence, pouring forth their swarms 
over the plains through which these rivers flow, they 
inflicted on the already sacked and exhausted country 
new varieties of desolation and ruin. It was their 
custom thus to avail themselves of the facilities which 
the fine inland waters of Ireland afforded ; being en- 
abled, by means of light barks which they launched 
. on the rivers and lakes, to penetrate far into the country, 
and, by sudden landings, take the unguarded and panic- 
struck natives by surprise. 

To attempt to follow, through all its frightful details, 
the course of outrage and massacre which continued to 
be pursued by the bands of Turgesius throughout the 
remainder of that tyrant’s turbulent life, would be a 
task as wearisome as revolting. Let it suffice, therefore, 
to stale that there is not a single spot of renown in the 
ecclesiastical history of our country, not one of those 
numerous religious foundations, the seat and monu- 
ments of the early piety of her sons, that was not fre- 
quently, during this period, made the scene of most 
tearful and brutal excesses. The repeated destruction 
by fire, year after year, of the same monasteries and 

* .^nnnl. IV. Mag. ad an. 845. {JErst Com. 846.J Rer. Hib. tom. i., in 
Catal. Return. ^ 

f Anna). IV. Mag. The Chronicon Scotorum calls him “the last king 
of th* Scots.” M'Cnrtin quotes, for his flattering character of Feidlim, 
llie l.eTbbnr Irse, or Hook of Records. 
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churches, may naturally be accounted for by the material 
of these structures having been wood. But, as few things 
of any value could have survived such conflagrations, 
the mere wantonness of barbarity alone, could have 
tempted them so often to repeat the outrage. The 
devoted courage, however, of those crowds of martyrs 
who still returned undismayed to the same spot, choos- 
ing rather to encounter sufferings and death than leave 
the holy place untenanted, present one of those affect- 
ing pictures of quiet heroism with which the history 
of the Christian church abounds. v 

Though, in their assaults upon religious houses, the 
Danes in general piit most of the inmates to death, they 
in some cases carried off the chief ecclesiastics, either as 
hostages, or. for the sake of ransom. Thus Farannan, 
the primate of Armagh, was, together with all the re- 
ligious and students of the house, as well as the precious 
church relics, taken away to the Danish ships at Li- 
merick;* and, at a somewhat later period, Maelcob, the 
bishop of Armagh, and Mocteus, the Reader, were in 
like manner made prisoners by the invaders. 

That the Northmen, in their first plundering incur- 
sions, may have found a quantity of gold and silver in 
Ireland, appears by no means improbable. Though 
coined money was not yet introduced among thena- 
tives, f and the word “ pecunia,” which is often sup- 
posed to have implied coin, was employed in those days 
to es;pre3s cattle and all other sorts of property, the use 
of the precious metals, in ingots, had long been generally 
known; and the ornaments of the shrines in which 
saintly relics were inclosed, appear to have been, in 
many instances, valuable.:f; The tomb of St. Brigid, at 
Kildare, w'as overhung, we are told, with crowns of 

* The Fonr Masters place this event in 843. Usher, Ind. Chron. 818. 

-f" Simon [Essay on Irish Coins) is of a different opinion ; but havin)^ no 
autiiorit}' in favour of his notion except in Sagas, his reasons are of but 
little weight 

X Shrines of gold and .silver are mentioned in the An '.als of Ulster, under 
the dates a. d. 799 and 600. 
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gold and silver;* and the relics of St. Coltimba, which 
the abbot of Iona removed for safety, in the year 830 , 
to Ireland, are stated to have been enclosed in a shrine 
of gold.j- The luxury of ornament, indeed; which we 
have reason to believe was bestowed on the illumination 
and covering of manuscripts at that period,:]; would 
lead us to give credit to much of what is related ol the 
richness of the utensils found in monasteries by the 
Danes. 

The power which these foreigners had now so long 
exercised, owed clearly its consolidation and continu- 
ance to one single directing mind; and the stand- 
ard laised by Turgesius, however uneasily and amidst 
constant conttict upheld, presented a rallying point, 
not merely to the multitude of Northmen already in 
the country, but to all such swarms of new adven- 
turers as were from time to time attracted to its shores. 
To ’these fierce and hardy assailants, combined under 
one head, and having one common object, w'as opposed 
a brave but divided people, whose numerous leaders 
followed each his own personal interest or ambition ; 
and who, from long habits of indiscriminate warfare, 
had almost lost the power of distinguishing between 
enemies and friends. Yet notwithstanding all this, such 
was the unconquerable spirit of the Irish people, that 
while, about this very period, one of the fairest portions 
of France became the fief of the Northmen, and while 
England "twice, in the course of a few centuries, passed 
tamely under their yoke, it was only during the short 
interval of the Turgesian persecution that their domi- 
nion can fairly be asserted to have prevailed over 
Ireland. 

* Coronis anreis et arffenteis desuper pendeDtibus. Cogitosus, rf«f Fi/a 
■S'. Brigid , a work whi^ Vo.ssiiis («(> Hist. Lai. 1. 3.) pronounces to be 
of great antiquity ; hnt whether of so early a date as is assigned to it, 
namely, the sixth century, appears doubtful. See Ware, Writers. 

f Her. Hib. Scrip tom. iv. p. 205 note 

t For an aocoiint of the early mannscripts thus embellished, see Dr. 
O'Connor, Ej>. Nunc. 
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That upon the life of their able leader power of 
the Danes in this country chiefly depended, is proved 
by the rapid dissolution of their union, andj conse- 
quently, strength, which, succeeded immediately upon ^ 
his death. The obscurity which involves the details 6t4. 
of this latter event has been turned to account by those 
ready and fluent historians w’ho, when most stinted in 
facts, are then always most prodigal in details; and 
a story, briefly related by Cambrensis, respecting the 
circumstances which led to the Norse chief’s death, 
has become amplified in this manner by successive 
historians, each adding some new grace or incident to 
the original tale. The following is the substance of 
the anecdote, as told by Giraldus:’" — The beauty of 
the daughter of O’Melachlin, king of Meath, having 
awakened a passion in the breast of Turgesius, that 
tyrant, accustomed to the ready accomplishment of all 
his desires, made known to her father the unlaw'ful 
views which he entertained. Concealing his horror at 
such a proposal, the king, in appearance, coq^ented to 
surrender to him his daughter; and a small island upon 
Loch-var, in the county of Meath, was the place ap- 
pointed for the desired interview. Thither it was fixed 
that the princess, attended by fifteen maidens, should 
come at an appointed hour; and there Turgesius, with 
as many young Danish noblemen, was wailing impatient 
to receive her. The supposed handmaids, however, 
of the princess were, in reality, fifteen brave and 
beardless youths, selected for the purpose, who, hiding 
each a skiem or dagger under his robe, took advan- 
tage of the first opportunity that offered, and, fall- 
ing upon the tyrant and his followers, despatched 
the whole party. It is added, that the fame of this 
gallant achievement having spread rapidly through • 
the country, the Danes w’ere in every quarter attacked. f 

* “ FHbulam olent (says Dr. O’Connor) quee de niorte Turgesii a 15 
puellis interfecto refer! Giraldns.” 

f Annal iv Mag. fi43. '844 ) In the Chronic de Gest, Northman piib- 
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and either got rid of by the knife or sword, or else 
compelled to return to Norway and the different isles 
from whence they came/ 

This romantic account of the death of-Turgesius, re- 
sembling, in some of its particulars, a stratagem recorded 
by Plutarch in his life of Pelopidas, is not to be found in 
any of the Irish books of annals; wherein it is simply 
staled, that the tyrant fell into the hands of O’Melachlin, 
and w’as by him drowned in Loch-var/; But, whatever 
may have been the real circumstances attending the 
death of this pirate-king, of the great importance of its 
results there is not any reason to doubt; and although, 
to the wholesale assertion of Giraldus, that Ireland was 
from thenceforth" entirely free from the yoke of the 
Danes, her subsequent history affords but. loo downright 
a contradiction, it is certain that their pow'er was from 
thenceforth considerably reduced; and that, however 
harassing at all times, and even occasionally formidable, 
they never afterwards regained their former strength or 
sway. 


iished by Andre du Chesne, <his victory of the Irish over the Danes (which 
the chronicler places in the year 848), in thus triumphantly recorded;-^ 
“Scoti super Nortlmiannns irriientes. auxilio Dei victores, eos a suisfini- 
bus expellunt.” — Hist. Franc, ei Norman. Script. Antiq. 

* Fame igilur pernicibiis alis totain statim iusulam pervolante, et rei 
eveiitum, ut nssolet, divulgante Norwagieuses nhique trnneantur, et in 
brevi omnes oiuuino sen vi, seu dolo, vel inorti traduiitiir: vel iterum Nor- 
wagiain el in-ulas uiide veneraiit, iiavigio adire rorapelluutur. — Girald. 
Cambrens. I'opog. H.bem. Di.st. iii. c. 4l. 

f Annal.Ult. ad an. 844 1 his lake is, by Seward [^Topograph. Hibern.), 
placed near Mullingar. According to the .Annals of Iniffallen, however, 
the scene of the tyrant’s death was Lake Annin in Meath. Much doubt 
has arisen as to the exact year in which this event happened ; some placing 
it in frll, when Malachy wa.s still hut king of Meath, while" others (Fsher, 
bnd C/iron.) advance it to 848, when he had been raised to the throne of 
Ireland 1 have followt d, as the reader will .see, the ordinary date of our 
own annals; though the record cited above from the Norse Chronicles, 
fixing the reduction and expulsion of the Dares from Ireland at A. u 84S. 
would incline me to think that tiie date of the death of Turgesius should 
be referred to the same your. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Arrival of Reip'brremenls to the Danee. — Alliances between these Fo- 
reigners and the Natives — Demoralising Effects thereof. — Livisions 
among the Northmen themselves. — Arrival ofThree Norwegian Brothers 
— Tax colled Nose-money imposed on the Irish. — Reign of the Monarch 
Aod Finliath. — Exploits of Anlaf the Dane. — Reign of the Monarch Flan 
Siona. — Retrospect of the Affairs of the Scots of North Britain. — Reign 
of Cormac Mac Cniinan, King of Munster. — Death of Cormac in the 
Great Battle of Mojalbe. — His Character. 


So signal and decisive appeared the advantage which 
had been gained over the common enemy, that Me- 
lachlin, who had now succeeded to the throne of Ireland,^ 
despatched ambassadors to the court of France on the 
occasion, announcing his intention to go on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy City, as an act of thanksgiving for such a 
deliverance, and asking permission to pans through 
France on his way.-}- The constant influx of Irish mis- 
sionaries into France during the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, had brought the two countries, as has been already 
remarked, into amicable relations with each other; and 
the high repute which the learned Irishman, John Eri- 
gena, now enjoyed at the French court, must have still 
more conciliated for his countrymen the good opinion 
both of the monarch and bis subjects. The ambassadors 
sent on the solemn missioa just referred to, were the 
bearers of costly presents to the French king; but the 
intended visit of the royal pilgrim, which they came to 


* It would appear, from (be instance of Malachy, that even when Lord 
of all Meath by inheritance, the monarch was not suffered to retain 
that principality after his succession to the supreme throne; as we shall 
find that, during Malacby’s reign, Meath was held jointly by two other 
princes. 

f “ Rex Scotornm ad Carolnm, pacis et amicitige gratia, legates cum 
miineribns niittit, viam sibi petendi Rotnam concedi deposcens.” — Chron. 
de Gest. Norman. 
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anaounce, was, by a return of the (roubles of his kin 
dom, frustrated. 

The Danes, though dispersed and apparently subdue 
were still numerous in those parts of the island they hi 
so long possessed ; and waited but a reinforcement fro 
the shores of the Baltic,* to enable them to reappear 
the field as formidable as ever. With so strong a sen 
of the value of the possession they had lost, they we 
of course not slow in devising means for its speedy n 
eovery ; and accordingly, in the year 849,f a fleet fro 
the north, consisting of 140 sail, landed a fresh supply 
force upon the coast of Ireland ::j: and the war, whii 
had slumbered but from want of fuel, was now with i 
its former vigour rekindled. 

While the violence, too, of the contending parti' 
continued, in its renewed shape, as fierce and barbaroi 
ds ever, there was now introduced in their relations 
each other a material and demoralising change, — a rei 
diness to merge their mutual hostility in the joint pursi 
. of plunder or revenge ; and to fight side by side und< 
the same banner, regardless of aught but the selfish ii 
(erests of the moment*, — a change, which, it is eviden 
to the moral character of both parties could not be othei 
W'ise than deeply and lastingly injm’ious. Upon the pul 
lie mind of Ireland, in particular, the effects of sue 
warfare must have been to the deepest degree degradinj 
The dissensions of a people among themselves, howevt 
fatal to the national strength, may not be inconsistent wit 
a generous zeal for the national glory and welfare ; bi 
when, as in this instance, they invite the foreigner to cai 
his sword into the scale, they not only blindly invit 
slavery, but also richly deserve it. 

The first example of such degeneracy at this perio 


* With an easterly wind the northern navigators calculated but thn 
days as the average duration of a voyage to the British isles: — “ Tridui 
dantibiis Euris, vela panduntur.” — St.~riyt.Rer. Dan. 

I f Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 849 

t Ware, Ant 'q c 24 — Annals of Uls'er, ap. Johnstone, Antiq Scant 
Celt. 
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was set by the Irish monarch, Melachtin himself; who 
achieved, with the assistance of the Danes, a dishonour- 
able victory over his own countrymen. In like manner, 
a prince named Keneth, the lord of the Cianachta* of 
Meath, was enabled by the same base sort of confederacy 
to lay waste the territories of the princely Hy-Niells from 
the source of the Shannon to the sea.f 

Had this spirit of disunion and faithlessness been con- 
fined to the natives alone, they must at once have fallen 
as easy prey to the stranger; but, luckily, the habit of 
serving as mercenaries soon estranged the loyalty of the 
Danes from their own cause : and, according as they be- 
came divided .among themselves, they grew less formidable 
as enemies. There occurred an event, also, about the 
middle of this century, which added a new source of in- 
ternal division to the many that already distracted and 
weakened their strength. An army of Northmen, called 
the Dubh-Galls, or Black Strangers, as being of a dif- 
ferent race from those hitherto known in Ireland, having 
landed in considerable force in the year 850,^: made an 
attack on the Fin-Galls, or White Strangers, already in 
possession of Dublin,§ and after defeating them with 


* There were several other Cianachtas throusfaont Irelaod ; hnt this in 
Meath, and the other, called the Ciaaachta of Gungiven, in the North Hy- 
Nial, were the most noted. Eee Distert. on Hist. ^ Ireland . — TTiere was 
also another in Der^, from whence a sept of the O’Connors derived the 
title of O’Concnbar Kianachta. O’Brien (■» voce Cianachta) interprets the 
Qse of the word, in this instance, as meaning that these O’Connors were de- 
scended from Ciao, the son of the great Olliol Olliim : and this derivation of 
the term would seem to he countenanced by a similar application of the 
word Boganacth to territories beloi^ng to the descendants of Elogan More 
(see Ware, An^q. c. 7.). Bnt Cianachta appears to me to have hMa more 
general import; and, from the manner in which it is used byTigemacb 
(Her. Hib. Script, p. 44.}, mast have meant, I think, a particular measure 
of_ land, as he speaks there of “ a thirty-fold Cianacbata.” — TricAae, 
Ciansa. 

i* Annal. IV. Mag. ad ann. B18. 

f Ann. Ult. — Ware and I.anigan place it in the year 861. The Four 
Masters, as usual, antedate the even^ making it in 849. 

$ In Harris’s Annals of Dublin, A. D. 838, it is said, '* Dublin now sub- 
mitted to them (the Ostmen, or Danes) fur the first time, in which they 
rmsed a strong rath, and thereby curbed not only the city, but, in a little 
time, extended their conquests torough Fingal to the north, and as far as 
Hray and the mountains of Wicklow to the south. IThese parts seem to 
have been soon after made the bead of the Danish settlements in Leinster ; 
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great slaughter, made themselves masters of that city 
and its adjoining territories. In the following year, how- 
ever, the Fin-Galls, being- reinforced from their own 
country, attacked the Black Gentiles, by whom they had 
been driven from Dublin ; and, after a battle which 
lasted, according to the annalists,* three days and three 
nights, compelled them to abandon their ships, and re- 
gained possession of the city. 

It was soon after this latter occurrence that the three 
brothers, Aniaf, Ivar, and Sitric, of the royal blood of 
Norway, arriving with a large army collected from the 
different isles of the North, took possession of the three 
A. D. gJ’eat maritime positions, — Dublin, Limerick, and Wa- 
8^- terford;-]- and while Aniaf and Ivar, to whom, fell the 
sovereignty over the two former cities, enlarged con- 
siderably their boundaries, and, it is not improbable, 
fortified them, the remaining brother, Sitric, is ge- 
nerally allowed to have been the first founder of Wa- 
terford.j: 

However suspicious, in most of its circumstances, is 


and from them Fingal took its name, ae ranch as to »ay. The Territory of 
the White Foreigners, ox Norwegians, as the country to the south of Dublin 
was called Dubh-Oall, or the Territory of the Black Foreigners, from the 
Danes. This last denomination is not preserved in histoiy, that we know 
of ; but it remains by tradition among the native Irish of these parts to this 
day.” The writer would have found, in the Annals of &e Four Masters, 
the name of Dubh-ghall applied to these strangers ; while in the Annals of 
Inisfallen and of Ulster, they are sWIed Dubh-gentie, or Black Oentiles, 
and the others Fionn-geinte, or White Gentiles. 

* Annal. Ult. ad an. 851 (852). Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 852. 

. + Annal. Ult. ad an. 852 (853). Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 853. 

4 Smitb, Hist, of Waterford, c._4. — “Were we to believe Giraldn.n 
Cambrensis,” says Dr. Lanigan, “ Sitric was the founder of Limerick. ” 
(c. xzi. sect. 14. note 143.) But this is an oversight; for it is to Ivar that 
oiraldns attributes the construction of this city. “ConstmctU itaque 
primo civitatibns tribus, Dublinia, Gwaterfordia, Limerico, Dublinise pnn- 
cipatus cessit Amelao, Gwaterfordiie Sytaraco, Limerici Vuoro.” — Topog. 
Hib. Diet. iii. c. 43. It is clear that Dublin, of which Oiraldns attributes 
the building to Amlaf, had been in existence, though probably but an in- 
considerable place, long before this time; and the Annals of Inisfallen fix 
the first occupation of it by the Danes, in the year 837. Of Limerick, its 
historian, Ferrar, says, “ According to a manuscript in the editor’s posses- 
sion, the Danes got possession of Limerick in the year 856.” But we have 
seen that, about a oozen years evlier, that place had been used by the 
Northmen ns a station for their ships. 
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the tale told by Cambrensis,* respecting the stratagems 
of their brother chieftains, in coming under the assumed 
guise of merchants, and thus obtaining for themselves 
and their followers a friendly footing in different parts 
of the country, it is by no means improbable that to 
their skill and success in commercial pursuits, as well 
as to that command over the Irish sea-coasts which 
their position. and practice in seamanship gave them, 
they were mainly indebted for the acknowledged influ- 
. ence they so soon attained throughout the kingdom. 
How considerable was the amount of this power may be 
judged from two pregnant facts staled by the annal- 
ists, — >that to these brothers not only, the foreigners 
throughout the whole island submitted,' but likewise the 
natives were all compelled to pay them tribute.f 
What was the nature of the tribute they exacted from 
the Irish, or whether it resembled the famous Danegelt 
in its first form, when paid by the English to purchase 
a respite from Danish plunder, does not appear from 
any of the records. We are told, indeed, of a tax im- 
posed by Turgesius, called Agiod-Sron, or Nose-money, 
■from the penalty attached to its nonpayment being no 
less than the loss of the defaulter’s nose. A sort of tax, 
bearing the same name, but not enforced by the same 
inhuman forfeit, appears, from, one of the Sagas, :{: to 
have been in use among the ancient Scandinavians ; and 
such, most probably, was the nature of the tribute now 
exacted by their descendants, though thus misrepresented, 
according to the usual bias of history when the hand of 
an enemy holds the pen. 

On the death of the monarch, Mclachlin, he was 

• Topo^ph. Hibern. Dist. 3. c. 43. 

+ IV. Mag. ad ann. 851. Annal. luisrall, ad ann. 86’2. The latter an- 
oahst thus statea the fact : — Gar ghiallsat Dochlaanaicch Eirioau do,7 cioa 
o Ghadhalaibh do. 

i la the Yngliaga Saga, it is said that Odin introduced such laws as 
before were id use amoog the Asi; and, “throughout all Swedlaod, the 
people paid unto Odin a Scotpenny for each nose.” 
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A D. succeeded in the throne by Aodh Finliath, a prince* * * § 
of the northern Hy-Niell, who had just before his ac- 
, cession, in concert with the Danes, overrun and ravaged 
the kingdom of Meath. The principality, which formed 
no longer an inseparable adjunct of the monarchy, was, 
at the time of Aodh’s succession, held in partition between 
the two princes, Lorcan and Concobar; on the former 
of whom the new monarch laid violent hands, and de- 
prived hiin of his eyes; while the latter was drowned 
at Clonard by Aodh’s accomplice and ally, Anlaf the . 
Dane.f 

The deeds of this adventurous Northman occupy a 
conspicuous space in the records of his time. Besides 
his various exploits in Irish warfare,' among which the 
spoliation of the rich city of Armagh, and the burning 
of its shrines and hospitals was not the least memorable, 
he also refreshed his veteran followers with an occa- 
sional inroad into North Britain, where the now weak- 
ened Britons of Strath-Glyde opposed but a feeble 
resistance ; and the renowned fortress of Alcluyd, after 
A.D, a blockade of four months, fell into his power. At 
length, in one of these incursions into the Albanian ter- 
ritory, be was surprised by a stratagem of the Scots and 
slain: 

, The fame of Ireland, as a place of refuge for the 
exile and suiferer, was, even in these dark times, main- 
tained ; and we find Roderick, king of Wales, when | 
compelled to abandon his own dominions to the Danes, 
seeking an asylum on the Irish shores. § 

After a rejgn of sixteen years, the monarch, Aodh 

* Anna!. Iniafall. ad an. 863. According to theae annala, it was tbroneh 
the aid of Aolaf and the Danes, that Aodh Finliath was raised to tne 
throne. 

t IV. Mag. ad an. 863 (863). 

i Annal Ult. ad an. 8w, and 870. “Alclnyd was wholly raswd to the 
ground. The ‘ Black Strangers ’ were resistless ; and the Bntons, Saxons, 
.Angles, and Piets, were mingled in captivity beneath the yoke of Anlaf 
and Hingvar (Ivar).” — Palgrave, Engtitk Commonweali/i, c. xiv. 

§ Annal. Ult, ad an. 876. 
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Finliath, departed this life; and Flan Siona, a prince of 
the South Hy-Niell, succeeded to the throne. It has 
been seen, irom the lime of the first establishment of 
an Irish colony in North Britain,* how close and friendly 
continued to be the intercourse between that settlement 
and the mother country — cemented as it was by all 
those lies which consanguinity, perpetual alliance, and 
frequent intermarriages, could create. To this con- 
nection between the two kingdoms a new link had) 
during the late reign, been added by the marriage of 
the Irish monarch, Aodh Finliath, with Malmaria, the 
daughter of the renowned Keneth Mac-Alpine. 

Some time having elapsed since I last submitted to 
the reader any notice of the affairs of the Scots of North 
Britain,f — a people whose annals the parent country 
long identiGed with her own,:}; — it may not be amiss 
to review briefly the course of that colony since the 
period at which our last notice of it terminated. The 
ruler of the Scoto-Irish settlement at that time was 
Aidan, the royal friend of St. Columba, under whose 
sway (a. D. 590.) it ceased to be tributary to the Irish 
crown, § and became an independent' kingdom. On the 
small stage of this miniature realm,** we find acted over 


* For accounts of the original settlements of the Irish in North Britaia, 
see Vol. I. of this Work, c. rii. p. 131, and c. xi. p. 241. 
t See Vol. I. of this work, c. 12. p. 255. 

Not unfreqnentljr, too, the records of the affairs of Albany have been 
corrected by reference to those of'the mother country : for an instance of 
this, see Rer. Hib. Script, tom. i. p. 88., and torn. iv. p. 357. “ In rebus 

Albanicis,” says Dr. O’Ccnnor^ “ longe accuratiores sunt Hibemici An- 
uales.” He adds, that if Kennedy, in his'ChronoIogical Genealogy of the 
Stuarts, had been more diligent in consulting the Irish annals, he would 
not have fallen into so many errors. 

§ See, for an account of the convention held at Dromceat in the year 
599, Vol. I. of this Work, p. 256. “ At that convention,” says O’Flaherty, 
“Aidan obtained an exemption from paying tribute to the kings of Ire- 
land ; and, consequently, the honours and dignities attendant on a free and 
absolute sovereignty.” — Chronol. and Geneal. Catalogue of the Kings of 
Scotland, Oxygia Vindicated, c. 12. 

The region occupied by the Scoto-Irish colony, comprised only Ken. 
tire, Argyle, and some of the islets. In a note on the annals of T igernach, 
ad ac. 5U2, Ur. O’Connor thus describes the extent of this small kingdom: 
— Hegiones qims filii Erci occiijiaverunt tendehant a freto Diinbriltau- 
nico, includentes Kentiream, Knapdaliam, . Loarnam, Ardgatheliain, cC 
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again most of the dark and troubled scenes of the Irish 
pentarchy; the same lawlessness and turbulent^, re- 
deemed sometimes by the same romantic heroism ; a 
similar reverence for all that was sanctioned by the past, 
combined with as light and daring a recklessness of the 
future. That rooted attachment to old laws and usages 
which marked the natives of the mother country, was 
here transmitted in full force to their d^cendante ; — 
the ancient language, and all the numerous traditions of 
which it was the vehicle ; the system of clanship, and 
laws of succession; even the old parti-coloured dress 
worn by the ancient Scots, — all continued to be retained 
in North Britain to a much later period than among 
the original Irish themselves. 

The native hardihood of the early colony had been 
strongly manifested, not only in the spirit with which 
they maintained themselves in their rude mountain 
holds, in despite of an uogenial clime, and the neigh- 
bourhood of a fierce enemy, the Piets, but also in their 
conversion afterwards of this enemy into an ally, and 
the gallant stand made by them jointly against the legions 
of mighty Borne. In the reign of their king Aidan 
(572 — 605), the longest and most glorious of any in 
the Dalriadic annals, these highlanders encountered 
the Saxon invaders on the borders of Westmorland, 
and in two several engagements defeated them.* At 
length, elated too much by his successes, Aidan ventur- 
ed to attack the Bernician kihg, .^thelfrid, in the full 
career of his victories, and sustained, on that occasion, 
so signal a defeat, that he himself was but able to escape 

Braidalban; cum vicinis iusulis Hebridnm.” Some late writera have been 
induced, by the unsafe authority of WUtaker, to refer the date of the 
migrations of the sons of Erck to the beginniug of the fourth century ; but 
the period fixed for this event (a. D. 503), by all the best writers on the 
subject will, as Pinkerton justly observes, “to any one the least versed in 
Irish history, or in the old Scottish chronicles, be as openly evinced as any 
date of Greek or Roman history.” — Enquiry, part. iv. c. 3. 

• Both these victories of iEidan are mentioned, in the annals of Ulster, 
at 581, and 589. In the curious Dnan ascribed to Malcolm the Third’s 
bard; this Scoto-Irish king is' called “ JEA&d of the extended territories.” 
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with a few followers from the field.* This was the 
last effort of military prowess,f out of their own imme- 
diate region, upon which the Scots of North Britain are 
known for some centuries to have ventured. After the 
death of this able prince, not merely their external in- 
fluence declined, but the peace and union which he had 
managed to maintain within his small dominions, almost 
entirely vanished. 

The elements of anarchy which this Irish colony had 
imported with them, in their system of chieftainship, 
and the rivalry of septs which naturally sprung out of 
it,:]; were, of course, not tardy in developing themselves ; 
and there arose a feud between the two kindred races 
of Fergus aud Lorn,§ which for more than a century 
and a half divided this small community into two fierce 
and irreconcileable factions. Throughout the whole 
time during which this division lasted, the respective 
tribes were kept in a' state of perpetual strife ; and we 


* Bede thns speaks of the second battle ; — " Motns ejas profectibus 
i£idao rex Scotorum qoi Britanniam inhabitant venit contra eum cam im- 
menso exercita, sed cum paacis victus aafogit.” — Hist. Ecclssiast., lib. i. 
c. 34. The record of this battle, in the Saxon Chronicle, is thus confusedly 
rendered ^ a late translator ; — “ The Scots fought with the Dalreathians, 
and with Ethelfritb, king of the Northumbrians.” A full account of the 
achievements of this Scoto»Irish king may be found in Buchanan, Her. 
Scot. Hist. lib. 5. Rex xlix. 

-f According to Sigebert, Bn an. 615, this defeat of the Scoto-Irish had 
been foretold ny the aposUe of the English, Augustin. “ Hmc calamitas 
Scottis contingit secundum vaticininm Augustini episcopi, qni interminatua 
est Scottos ab Anglis fore perimendos.” 

Bishop Lloyd thus marks the dates, both of this evpnt and of the settle- 
ment of the Scots in North Britain : — “ In the year 603 (which 1 reckon 
to have been just -a hundred years after their coming into Britain), that 
prince, Aidan, having a jealousy of ./Ethelfrid, &c .” — On C/mrch Govern. 
c. i. 

^ Sine rege ac certo imperio per cognitionea tributiffl sparsis. — Buchan, 
lib. 4. _ 

§ At a still earlierperiod, the race of Fergus alone had supplied sufficient 
materials of discord from its own stock, — the septs of Comgal and of 
Gauran, both descended from Peipus, having, for a length of time, con- 
vulsed this small realm with their ftuds. At length, in bn, a sanguinary 
battle decided their respective pretensions, leaving the tribe of Oanran in 
possession of Kintire, while Argyle fell to the tribe of Comgall ; “ and these 
two tribes,” says Chalmers, ^are sometimes distingnished in the Irish 
annals as the sept of Kintire, and the sept of Argail.”-:-Vo|. I. Book iL 
c. vi. See also this useful work (loc. citat ) for a Genealogical Table of 
the Dalriadic Kings. 
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are told that, on one occasion, when each of the anta- 
gonist sovereigns had sent out a fleet composed of cur- 
rachs, or small leathern boats, to attack the dominions 
of the other, the two armaments met off Ardanesse, on 
the coast of ArgJ'leshire, and a naval battle took place 
between them, which ended in a victory on the side of 
the belligerent who boasted his descent in the line, of 
Fergus. At length an arrangement was brought about, 
by which, as in the alternate succession of the north and 
south Uy-Niells in Ireland, the rival races of Lorn and 
Fergus were, each in turn, to succeed the other on the 
throne. 

During the whole of this state of affairs, of which the 
Piets, it might be supposed, would gladly have taken 
advantage, as opening so favourable a field for designs 
against the independence of their Scottish neighbours, no 
act indicative of such a policy appears to be recorded ; 
and it was not till near the middle* of the eighth century 
(a. d. 736.) that the scries of fierce conflicts between the 
Scots and Piets commenced, which ended, after a long 
struggle and with alternate success, in placing a Scoto- 
Irish prince on the throne of the Pictish kings. 

With the expectation, doubtless, of softening, by a 
family alliance, the mutual hostility of the two king- 
doms, a marriage was contracted, early in the ninth 
century between Achy, or Achaius, king of the Scots, 
and a Pictish princess named Ui:gusia; and this con- 
nection, though.it had not the effect of even abating the 
mutiml enmity of the two kingdoms, \yas the means 
ultimately of conducing to that only issue of such a 
contest by which it could be summarily, and without 
chance of revival, extinguished. About the middle of 
the same century, Keneth Mac Alpine, the grandson of 
the princess Urgusia, furnished with the double claim 
arising from military prow’ess and his maternal descent, 
took the field, assisted by Irish auxiliaries, against the 
Piets; and, after a battle, renewed, as the chroniclers 
tell us, no less than seven times in one day, gained a 
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victory over tbat people (a. d. 843.) so complete. and 
decisive, as to have been exaggerated by panic and fic- 
tion into their total extirpation.* By this event the 
crowns of Albany and Pictland were both united on one 
head; and from the same epoch is to be dated the 
foundation of the Scottish kingdom in North Britain ; — 
although it is certain that the application of the name of 
Scotia to that country did not begin to come into use 
before the eleventh century.f 

At this time the celebrated Lia Bail, or Stone of 
Destiny, upon which the ancient kings of Ireland used 
to be inaugurated,:^ and which had been brought over 
into Albany by Fergus, the leader of the Dalriadic co- 
lony, was removed by the conqueror of the Piets from 
Argyle to Scone, where it remained till the time of Ed> 
ward I., by whom it was transferred to Westnaister 
Abbey. 


_ * The original source of this eitravagant fiction was the ancient chro- 
nicler, Henir of Hnntinj;don, according to whom the very language of the 
Piets passed suddenly into oblivion : — “ N6n solum reges eoruin, et prin- 
cipes, et popnlum deperiisse, vemm etiam stirpem omnem, et lingnam et 
mentionem simni defecisse.” — Lib. i. Buchanan mentions an ancient pro- 
phecy, which had foretold this ntter extinction of the Piets by the Scots. : 
— ** mrinitus Pictis dictionem esse datam fore) nt aliquando tota gens a 
Scotis deleretnr.” — Lib. iv. 

f Usher is decidedly of opinion; that no instance can be produced of the 
name Scotia having been applied to the present Scotland before the eleventh 
century; — “Quod nt ante undecimum post Christi nativitatem seculnm 
haud qnaqnam factum, in fine prsecedentis Capitis declaravimus : ita ne- 
mioem, qui toto antecedentinre annonim spacio scripserit prodnei posse 
arbitramur qui Scotia appellatione Albaniam onqnara designavent.” — 
Eccles. Printord. c. 16. Dr. O'Coonor follows Usher in this opinion (Prol. 
i. 60.) ; and Pinkerton, agreeiilg vvith both, says, “ the tmtb is, that from 
the fourth century to the eleventh, the names Scotia and Scoti belonged 
solely to Ireland and the Irish.” — Enquiry, part iv. c. 1. Sir Walter 
Scott, therefore, anticipates |^y a centary or two, when, in speaking of 
Kenneth Macalpine, he says, “ The country united under his sway was 
then, for the firrt time, called Scotland; which name it has ever since re- 
tained.” — Hitt, qf Scotland, Cab, Cue. vol. i. c. ii. 

^ Said to have been brought into Ireland by the Tuatha-de-Danaan. — 
See Vol. I. of this work, c. v. p. 78. Of this reuc, and its removal, Drayton 
thns makes mention : — 

“ Onr Longshanks. Scotland’s scourge, who to the Oreads raught 
His sceptre ; and with him, from wild Albania brought 
The rehquea of her crown (by him first placed here). 

The seat on which her kii^ inaognratea were.”^ 

Polyolb, Seventeenth Sony. 
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To returo to the course of our history. — 'Hie mar- 
riage of Malmaria, the daughter of the conqueror of the 
Piets to Aodh Finliath, the monarch now ruling over 
Ireland, was, as we have seen, a continuance of the an- 
cient ties of amity between the two kindred kingdoms 
of Ireland and of Albany. After Aodh’s death,'"' his 
successor. Flan Siona (a. d. 879.), solicited also and 
won the hand of the widowed queen Malmaria, who I 
became, through this double alliance, the means of con- 
necting the three great branches of the Hy-Niell race, 
the Tyronian, the Clan-Colman, and the Slanian, to 
the utter exclusion of the fourth, or Tyrconnel branch 
from the succession to the monarchy.f 

Among the deAciencies most to be complained of by 
a reader of our early history, is the want of the interest 
and instruction arising from the contemplation of indivi- 
dual character — the rare occurrence, not merely of 
marked historical personages, but of any actors in the 
tumultuous scene sufficiently elevated above their con- 
temporaries to attract the eye in passing, or form a rest- 
ing place for the mind. To this but too obvious defect 
of our early annals, a rare exception occurs at the period 
we have now reached, in the person of Cormac Mac 
Culinan, king and bishop of Cashel, whose connection 
with the literary as well as the political history of his 
country, imparts an interest to his name and reign but 
seldom attendant upon the records of his brother kings 
and bishops. 

The union of the regal and sacerdotal powers in the 
same person was not without precedent in Cormac’sown 
family ; — two of his ancestors, Qncobar and CenAlad, 
having been, at their respective periods, kings of Cashel 
as well as bishops of Emly.:]: As Cashel had, in the 

* IV. Mag. ad ann. 876. (seree commao. 879.) 

i* Hiac aequitar O'Neillns Tironeaaes Clan Colmannoa, et Clan Slaoios 
per Maelmariam consociatos fuisse, et Tircoanalleoses a Regimine Hiber- 
nonim proraiis excluaos. — Rer. Hib. Script, t. iv. ad aoo. 878. Note. See 
also, Dissert on the Hist, of Ireland, sect. sv. 

t Ware’s Bishops, at MnUy and Cashel. , 
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times preceding his reign, been comprised in the see of 
Emiy, some wonder has been expressed at its appear- 
ance as a distinct bishopric in the instance of king Cor- 
mac. But though no record of the change exists, it may 
fairly be concluded that, as one of the consequences of 
the high political rank which Munster had now assumed, 
its capital city had been equally advanced on the scale 
of episcopal jurisdiction ; and it seems even probable 
that the station of metropolitical see which Cashel af- 
terwards attained had long before been held virtually 
by it as the capital of Munster. 

In upholding the triple character of king, bishop, and 
warrior, this prince had been anticipated by his ancestor, 
Olchobar Mac-Kenedi, who, in like manner, though a 
bishop and abbot, illustrated the annals of his reign by 
a brilliant victory over the Danes.* ' 
t The very brief period during which Cormac held 
the sceptre was passed, unremittingly, by him in war- 
fare both with the monarch and the king of Leinster ; 
but whether through provocation originating with him- 
self or his antagonists is a point variously represented 
by historians. Judging from the dates, however, as- 
signed to the transactions by the annalists, it is clearly 
unjust to attribute the first hostile movement to Cormac, 
who, on the contrary, appears to have been administer- 
ing the affairs of his kingdom in peace, when Flann- 
Siona, then monarch of Ireland, made an irruption into 
Munster, and laid waste the country from Gaura to Li- 
rnerick.f An opportunity of taking revenge for this wan- 
ton inroad was not long wanting. In the following year, 
attended by Flaherty, the warlike abbot of Iniscathy, 
who- was the chief prompter and adviser of his mili- 
tary enterprises, Cormac gave battle to the monarch A D. 
and his confederates, on the Heath of Moylena, a plain 

* “ It may be,” says Lanigan, ** that be waa orimnally bead biahop at 
Caahel.oD acconnt of hia extraordioary merit, accordiog to the Irish ayatem 
of raiaing diatingaisherl persona to the epiacopal rank in places where pre- 
vioDsly there had been nobishopa.” — Cnap. xzii. §iv. 
f Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 906. Annal. Ult. ad an. 905. 
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memorable ia the traditioos of older times,* aod having 
gained a decisive victory over them, obtained hostages 
as marks of submission from their royal leader. Still 
further to follow up bis success and bring into sub- 
jection the proud power of the Hy-Niels, Cormac 
marched also into Roscommon, and there exacted simi- 
lar pledges of submission ; thus conferring upon the 
Church the rare and welcome triumph of seeing the 
northern portion of the island rendered tributary to an 
ecclesiastical sovereign. 

The original source of the hostile feelings which had 
first given rise to this war appears to have been the 
part taken by the monarch in encouraging and aiding 
the people of Leinster in their refusal to pay the 
customary tributes to the king of Munster. j- This i 
right or custom of receiving tribute in exchange for ! 
subsidies or wages, which formed a part of the rela- 
tions established between the superior and inferior 
princes, was originally excised by the subordinate 
kings only within the limits of their own provinces; 
while the supreme monarch asserted this right over all 
the provincial princes, and presenting subsidies to each, 
received tribute and supplies from each in return. In 
the course of time, however, when the throne of Cashel 
had become, in every respect, almost coequal with that 
of Tara, the king of Munster,* no longer content with his 
own provincial resources, extended his demands over the 
whole of the southern moiety of Ireland, rendering tri- 


* The plain of Lene, in the Ring’* County, remarkable in onr hiaiory 
for having ^en 'the scene of a great victory gained by Con “ of the Hun* 
dred Battlea” over his coi^titor for the sovereignty, Eogan Mogh-N^aad, 
See Tigemach, ad an. 181. The hero, Ooll, the son of Momi, whom 
Macpherson borrowed from Irish history, was one of the champions that 
fouebt and conquered on the side of Connanght in that battle. I^e Rer. 
Hio. Scrip. Prolegom. Iviii, where a Poem on the Battle of Moylena, 
entitled “Cath Lene,” is referred to as still extant. 

t “The Book of Wars and Battles mentions at large the reason which 
indnced Cormao this time to war npon the Lagenians ; and says it was 
because their king, Cearbhull, refused to pay the usual tributes due from 
the kings in Leatb Mogha to the king of Cashel.” — Curtin’ t Bri^ 
Diaeourte, etc. 
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btitary to bimself all the other states and princes of 
Leath Mogh. 

Such was the origin and nature of the claim which- 
the people of Leinster now strenuously resisted, and, 
with a natural ^jealousy of so usurping a power, were as 
strenuously abetted in their resistance by the monarch. 
Both parties prepared with energy for the encounter ; 
though to Cormac himself is attributed, by most of his 
historians, a strong reluctance to commit his fame and 
the peace of his subjects to the chance of a contest so 
doubtful. To whatever extent, however, such scruples 
may have arisen in his mind, they were completely 
overborne by the rash counsels of his war-minister, the 
impetuous abbot of- Iniscatby. The army of Munster 
was accordingly marched into the Lagenian territory,'* 
where they were met by the united forces of the mo- 
narch and the king of Leinster, supported also by most 
of the princes of Leath-Cuinn. A foreboding that he 
should fall in this battle is said to have so strongly taken 
possession of Cormac’s mind, that, under the avowed 
influence of this feeling be made his last will ; and, 
though himself of the Eoganacht or Eugenian race, ap- 
pointed, with a due regard to the alternate right of the 
Dalcassians, the prince of this tribe who was to succeed 
him. 

The.iesult of the battle was such as might have been 
expected from the disparity in numbers of the two 
armies engaged. After a long and desperate struggle, 
the troops of Munster were at length forced to give way; 
and Cormac himself, according to bis foreboding, was 
among the slain; having, as some relate, been thrown 
from his horse in the heat and press of the engagement. 
A number of other princes and nobles of Munster, whose 
names are enumerated by the annalists, were, together 
with 6000 oftheir respective clans, f put to thesword, on 

* Annal. iDufall. ad an. 908. ' 

-i- The Annals, of Iniafallen mention particnlarly the clan of Bo^n, 
and the clan of Neill:— CAtneoiV Eogain 7 moran eile d'uaislibh clmnnt 
Neill. 

II. & 


A.D. 

908 
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that day. Among the most dtstinguished of the slain 
are mentioned the abbots of Cork and of Kinetty;'* two 
of that numerous bodyofeccl^iastics who, forced by the 
overwhelming inroads of the Danes to take up arms in 
defence of themselves and their establishments, became 
at length but too much accustomed to this fle^ly war- 
fare,-]- and in more than one instance, like the fierce 
abbot of Iniscathy, embittered far more than they miti- 
gated the horrors of civil strife. 

As far as the few events known of his life enable us 
to judge of Cormac’s character and career, he appears 
to have been an accomplished and gentle-minded eccle- 
siastic, raised late in life to the stormy possession of a 
throne, and made evidently the instrument, during his 
few years of sovereignty, ‘ of some of the more violent 
and aspiring spirits of his order. With the exception 
of a simple announcement of his accession to the see of 
Cashel, there occurs no mention in our annals of his 
name till after he had ascended the throne of Munster, 
which warrants the conclusion that his previous life bad 
been passed in peaceful pursuits ; while Uie memorable 
monuments of his taste and talent which be left behind 
in his famous Psalter, a work illustrative of Irish an- 
tiquities, and the beautiful chapel built by him at Cashel, 
which still retains his name, show that his leisure had 
not been unprofitably, nor without honour te hin^elf 
and bis country, employed. 

When advanced to the throne, the views and coun- 
sels by which be was ignided were those of others, it Is 
manifest, not his own ; and the same gentleness of 
nature which had fitted him for a life of peace will «c- 

IV. Mag. 

-f- Hume, speaking of the same period in England, says, “The eccle«i- 
astics were Inen no less warlike than. the civil magistrates.” — (Vol. i. cii.) 
and Mosbeim, in his aceonnt of the intemai state of the church in tbe 
ninth century, tells us, — “The bishops and heads of monasteries held 
roaoj lands and castles by a feudal tenure-; and being thereby bound to 
furnish their princes with a certain number of aoldiers in time>of war, 
were obliged also to take (he field themselrea attiie head of these troops.— 
Cent. 9. part 2 . c. ii. 
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count also for the culpable facility with which he now 
suffered himself to be involved in war. Once committed, 
however, in the strife, he appears to have deported him- 
self in a manner becoming a king and general, in such 
exigencies ; and the circumstances preceding the fatal 
battle in which he fell, — the making of his will, be- 
queathing gifts to his favourite friends and the principal 
churches,* — his sending for Lorcan, the head of the 
Dalcassian tribe, and declaring, in the presence of all his 
court and kinsmen, that this prince was his rightful suc- 
cessor in the throne — all these deliberate preparations 
for a fate which he felt to be near at hand, contrasted 
with the rash and vulgar turbulence of those who were 
hurrying him to that doom, presents altogether a picture 
of moral dignity, of calm encounter with fortune, which, 
to whatever age or country it might have belonged, 
could not fail to awaken interest and respect. 

In endeavouring to secure, as far as was in his power, 
to the Dalcassian branch of his family their right of alter- 
nate succession to the throne of Munster, he made but 
a due return of justice and gratitude for all the gene-r 
rous services rendered by that gallant sept, as well to 
himself as to many of his predecessors,! though of the 
rival and too often usurping branch. Occupying a dis- 
trict which served as a frontier ground between Mun- 


* The following is the list of his presents to the churches, as I find it in 
Keatiiv : — ^ An ounce of gold, an onnee of silver, and a horse and arms 
tor Adfinan : a golden and a silver chalice, and a vestment of silk, to l.is- 
more; a golden and a silver chalice, 4 ounces of gold, aud 5 of silver, to 
Cashel ; 3 onnees of gold, and a mass-book, to Kmly ; an ounce of gold, 
and another of silver, to Glendaloch ; a horse and arms, with an ounce of 
gold, and a silk vestment, to Kildare; 24 ounces of gold and of silver to 
Armagh ; 3 onnees of gold to Iniscatha : 3 ounces of gold, and a silk vest- 
ment, with his royal benediction, to the successor of Mungaired (Mnn- 
gret).” Whatever authenticity may be claimed for this part of Cormac’s 
will, the bequests to his friends, which are enumerated in verse, bear evi- 
dent marks of more modem fabrication; the list of articles comprising, 
among other things, “ a clock,” and a “ coat of mail of bright and i>olished 
steel.” 

t The particulars of the many good services of the clan of Dal^is to the 
kings of Monster, in the disputes between that province and Leinster, are 
recorded in a poem composed by O'Dngan. — See Appendix to Nichol- 
eon’s Histor. Lib. 
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sler and Connaught, it was upon these brave warriors 
that aways fell the first brunt of invasion in any incur- 
sions from the latter province ;* while, by means of their 
signal-fires, lighted up rapidly from bill to hill, they gave 
instant alarm to the neighbouring districts, and secured 
the inhabitants-]- from surprise. Amoug the recorded 
tributes to the high reputation of this brave sept, was 
one front the pen, as we are told, of Cormac himself; 
who said that, “ in the vanguard was always the post 
of the Dalgais on entering an enemy’s country, and in 
the rear when retiring from it.”:]: 

Some writers have a.sserted that, in despite of the 
solemn will of Olill Oilum, enjoining that the succession 
to the throne of Cashel should be enjoyed alternately 
by the Eugenian and Dalcassian branches of his family, 
yet so often bad the farmer tribe encroached on the 
rights of the latter, that little more than one third of 
the princes elevated to that throne had been of the Dal- 
cassian race. Were this statement correct, so frequent 
an infringement of an old law of succession would have 
formed a rare exception to the general fidelity with 
which the ancient Irish were known to have a^ered 
to such settlements. It appears, however, that the dis- 
parity in numbers observable between the Eugenian and 
Dalcassian kings of Munster, can be traced satisfac- 
torily to the practice prevalent among the antiquaries of 


* Thrre existed, from an early period, a constant enmity between th« 
two provinces, Connanght and Munster, ,ind the present county of Clare 
was the bone of contention ; the Conacians claiming it, as being included 
in Northern Ireland. At an early period the Momooiana were obliged to 
make Fearan Cloidhimh, or Sword-Land, of all the western coast ; as they 
were, after the death ofGoll. of many other parts.” — Note on a Trans- 
lation of the Ode of Gollj the Son of Morni, Transact, of R. I. Academy, 
1788 

-}- “ It is curious, even at this day, to observe the judgment with which 
these beacons were placed. 1 have examined several of these eminences, 
and not only through the whole county of Clare were forts so disriosed that 
in two hours the entire country could receive the alarm, wnether the 
attempts were ra.vde by sea or land, or both, but in Lower Ormoud sta- 
tions were so judiciously placed that the least attempts or preparations, 
towards the Shannon side, were quickly made known.”— -O' /fa/foran. 
Hist, of Ireland, book ii. c. 1. 

^ Vallancey, Late of Tanisiry illustrated. 
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some great bouses, of lengthening out the series of the 
family succession by m^ans of adscititious names. In 
this sort of genealogical imposture the seanacbies or 
antiquaries of the Eugenian race are said to have rather 
unwarrantably indulged; insomuch that were their ca- 
talogue of kings retrenched of its interpolated names, 
the excoss of the number of their reigning princes over 
that of the Dalcassians would be found considerably 
diminished." 

By the monkish chroniclers, the reign of their favour- 
ite king, Corraac, is described as a period rich in ali 
earthly blessings ; an interval of sunshine between past 
and coming storms, in whose cheering light religion 
and learning revived, the song of peace was again heard 
upon the hilts, and the smile of returning prosperity 
diffused brightness over the whole face of the land.f 
In writing of the reign of a bishop-king, the monastic 
historian may well be indulged in spilte flights of zeal-'; 
but unluckily the picture here presefit^dnui'hi- h^'t. nS . 
semblance whatever of truth. So fai^-rrottf tH«i short 
period of Cormac’s reign having been an epiknne, d^herc 
described, of the golden age, it was, on -tho o^ravj^, 
marked throughout with all the worst features of violence 
and injustice that ordinarily disfigure 'the face 'of 
Irish history; rendered, in this instance, still- more 
odious by the gross and prominent part which an lin- 

* In many instances, kinn of Monster, who had been coregnanis, or 
reigoiog at the same time ip aiflerent parts of the country, wgre set down 
in the list of the Bugenian antiquaries as having reigned separately, and 
at difierent periods. To show the ^lengths to which this deception was 
carried, ope example will suffice. From the year lif the battle in which 
Cormac fell (908), to the death of Callaghan Cashel, king of Monster (9M), 
(a period of forty-six years) there reigned over Monster three successive 
princes. But into this same interval, namely, between the death of Cormac 
and tliat of Callaghan Cashel, the Eugenian antiquaries hare crowded n 
less than 13 kings, and distribnted among them a series of 165 years. 

^ A nmilar imposture seems to have been practised by tlie Scandinavia 
historians; and Torfsens, as quoted by(Mallet, accuses Saxo Grammatic 
of having inserted, in his listof kings , " tantOt des princes etraogers, tan 
des seignenrs on vassaux pnissans.” — Mallet, Introduct. 

t See Keating, (k'Halloran, Al'Cartin, &c. 

5‘ 
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tvortliy pretender to the priestly character performed in 
the transactions of the scene. 

In one respect only may the prospect of the country 
be said to have brightened to a certain extent at this 
period. Tiie ascendancy of the Danes had, by some 
late victories over them, been considerably diminished; 
and the expulsion of great numbers of them from (he 
island had but the year before Cormac’s accession been 
effected. 

This partial deliverance from foreign encroachment, 
accomplished chiefly by the brave clTorts of the people of 
Leinster, who had too often on former occasions disgraced 
themselves by confederacy with this same foe, has been 
represented carelessly by some historians as a total expul- 
sion of the Danish marauders from the island.* Whereas 
it is certain that at this periAd','aqd for a long time after, 
there continued to be’.'stationary settlements of the 
Danes on various parts 'of the Sea-coasl, so well esta- 
blished in their several positions and engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits as to have become, to a great degree, 
incorporated with the population of the country. That 
the chiefs of. these maritime settlements may have 
acted as leaders:, occasionally, to some of those numerous 
swarms of adventurers that were from lime to time 
wafted from the Baltic, m9y..be fairly and rationally 
taken for granted. But. it .is not the less evident that, 
throughout all this period) "there remained fixed in the 
four great holds of their power, — Dublin, W"alerford, 
W'exford, and Limerick, — a no inconsiderable portion 
of Danish population; and that those boasts of an entire 
expulsion of the Danes, which occur more than once 
in the records of thisi.and the preceding century, imply 
nothing more than the'total dispersion of some of those 
later swarms of freebooters, from whose visitation, 
arriving fresh as they did to the work of spoil and mur- 

9 ■ 

* “ In 902 the Danes were slaughtered by the people, and the whole of 
them driven ont of Ireland.” — Lanigati, Eccletiast Hist. chap. 22. § 3. 
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der, it might well be considered a triumph and signal 
blessing to have been delivered. 

In the year 908, but a very short time after the 
period when all the Northmen, it is pretended, were 
driven out of the countrv, we find them in full force 
under the command of Tomar, the Jarl of the Limerick 
Danes, pursuing their accustomed course of rapine and 
devastation ; and, among other specified enormities, 
plundering the rich monastery of Clonmacnois, and 
laying waste the beautiful isles of Lough Ree,* — 
from all which places, it is added, they carried away 
great spoil of gold and silver, and many precious arti- 
cles.” In two years after this period a fleet arrived in 
Waterford' from the Baltic, bringing to the Danes of 
(hat city a fresh accession of force ; and it appears that, 
towards the end of the monarch Flan Siona's reign, 
their numbers had augmented considerably throughout 
the whole province of Munster. Some jealousies, how- 
ever, had evidently broken out between the different 
tribes of the Northmen; as, in a massacre which took 
place in the church of Mochelloc,']' where a great 
number of the Waterford Danes were attacked and 
slaughtered by (he people of Munster, the latter Were 
assisted in perpetrating this outrage by the Danes of 
Limerick.^ a 

In the year 916, the monarch, Flan Siona, dieef, 
after a long reign of thirty-six years and some months, 
during a part of which he was engaged in open warfare 
with his roydamna and son-in-law, ISlal Glundubb, who 
now succeeded him on the throne. 

* AoDal. Inisfalt. ex cod. BoAlei-tn, ad an 908. 

t SopMsed to be the church of Kilmalloc, the fonndatioi of which ia 
nUribiited to St. Mochelloc; and its name a contraction, it is thought, ot 
Kil-ntocheUoch —See Lanigan, Eccles. Hist., c. 17. §6. 

Annal. (nisfall. ex cod. Bodleian, ad an. 911. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


state of Learning and Literatnre among the Iriah in the Ninth Centory. — 
Noticea of Writers who FUxiriahed at that Period. — .£ngtt8, the Hagio- 
logist. — Fothad, a Poet — Maolmura, a Bardic Historian. — Flann Mac- 
Lonan, Chief Poet of all Ireland. — Ring Cormac, Author of the Psalter 
of Cashel. — His Chapel on the Rock of Cashel. — Date and Progress of 
Stone Architecture in Ireland. — Acconntof the Coldees. — ^Bidiops styled 
Princes. — Usurpation of the See of Armagh by Ijaymen, 


Notwithstanding the harassed ooDdition of the country 
during the whole of the ninth century, and the repeated 
spoliation to which all the great monasteries, those 
seats oflearning, as well as of piety, were exposed, there 
still survived enough of that ardent love of instruction, 
for which the Irish had long been celebrated, to keep 
the flame from wholly expiring beneath the barbarian’s 
tread. Many of the schools appear to have been still 
maintained; and although Armagh, which bad once 
towered among them as their university, was in this 
century burned, and its sacred edifices destroyed, — 
though Iona was now so much harassed by the pirates 
that the shrine and relics of her saint, Columba, had 
been sent from thence* for a chance of safety to Ireland, 
— yet that learning, such as was then cultivated, still 
continued to thrive in the schools of Clonmacnois, De- 
venisb,f Kildare, and other such religious establish- 
ments, may be concluded from the great number of 


* In the Annals of Ulster (ad an. 829) it is mentioned, that Diermit, the 
abbot of Hy, came to Ireland, bringing with him the relics of St. Columba. 
These remains of the saint were (as we are told by Walafrid, the biographer 
of Blathmac) inclosed in a shrine of geld ; and, having been taken from Ire- 
land to Albany in the year ^ (Annal. Ult.), were again transported back 
to Ireland in 830. 

f An island in Lough Erne, on which St. Laserian, otherwise called 
Molaisse,is said to have founded a monastery in the sixth century. (Ware's 
Catalogue of the Bishops of Clogher.) On this island stands one of the 
most perfect of our Round Towers, and near it are the venerable ruins of 
Uevenish Abbey, 
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scribes, or' men of letters, whose names are recorded in 
the obituaries of the time, as having adorned these dif- 
ferent schools.* * * § 

Towards the dose of the preceding volume 1 have in 
so far anticipated my task as to give some brief account 
of those natives of Ireland who, in the course of the 
ninth century, became distinguished for their learning 
and piety in foreign lands. It now remains for me to 
notice in like manner the most known and prominent 
among those who, during the same interval, and amidst 
all the distractions and commotions of their country, 
arrived at eminence in the same peaceful pursuits at 
home. 

At the beginning of the century died y^ngus, the 
learned hagiologist,f called, from the piety and aus- 
terity of his life, Ceile-De, or the Servant of God.:|: 
Near the monastery of Clonenagh, of which this holy 
roan became abbot, there was in those days, as tradition 
tells us, a waste solitary place, to which be used to betake 
himself for meditation and prayer; and from this cir- 
cumstance, it is added, the place in question bears to this 
day the name of Desert yEngus.§ Etesides a select Mar- 
tyrology, containing the names only of the chief saints, 
or, as he calls them, “ the Princes of the Saints,” yEngus 
was the author also of a more copious work of the same 
description, comprising saints of every nation and age, 
and including among the number some -Britons, Gauls, 
Italians, and even Egyptians, whom be asserts to have 

* See (be iv. Mag. for ninth century. paasim. 

't' A detailed account of.Engns and his writings maybe, found in the 
Tranaactiona of the Iberno-Celtic Society. 

^ The term Ceilt, or aervant, waa, it appeara, a very frequent adjunct 
to names in those times. Thns, for instance, Cele-Christ, Cele-Peter, i. e. 
aervant of Christ, servant of Peter; and sometimea GiUa or Oiolla, was 
used with the same import, — as in OilU-Patrick, servant of Patrick . See 
O'Brien, in voce OiUa. This name of Ceile-De, or aervant of Ood, which 
was at first applied onl^ to some eminently pions individnals, became, 
somewhat later, the designation of a whole order, or community ; — tho 
name “ Cnldees,’' adopted by a certain body of ecclesiaatics, who made 
tbeir appearance in Ireland early in the ninth century, having been moat 
probably derived from Ceile-De. 

§ Lanigan, Eccksiasl Hist, of Ireland,, c. xx. § 9. 
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died in Ireland, and also mentions the several places 
where their remains are laid.* 

With this work, which is called sometimes thePsalter 
na Rann, another, of the same name, but not by ./£ngus, 
nor of so early a date, is frequently confounded; — the 
latter being a sort of miscellany relating to Irish affairs, f 
and containing, among other fabulous matter, one of the 
earliest outlines of that famed Milesian story, to which 
succeeding writers have vainly endeavoured to lend some 
semblance of historical substance and shape. 

Among the poetical writers of this age is commemo- 
rated Fothadb, the poet of the monarch Aodh Finniiath ; 
and one of the productions still extant under his name 
is an ode addressed to his royal patron on bis corona- 
tion. A passage cited from this poem, relating to the 
fiscal rights or tributes of kings, will be found strongly 
to confirm and illustrate all that has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages of the high station and authority, almost 
commensurate with that of the monarch himself, which 
the kings of Cashel had now, by gradual strides of en- 
croachment, attained. ‘‘Rights,” says this metrical 
jurisconsult, “ are lawfully due to the descendants 
Nieil, except from the abbot of Armagh, the king of 
Cashel, and the king of Tarrah.” 

In tracingtothe bardic historiansof this age the origin 
of the Milesian fable, I have already mentioned the poet 
Maolmura as one of the chief and apparently most 
skilful of the successive fabricators of that figment.^: 
The following record of this poet’s death, describing him 
in his mixed character of bard and historian, is found 
in the annals of the Four Masters, under the date, a. d. 
884 : — “ Died Maolmura, a learned and truly well- 
taught poet, and an historian skilled in the language of 
the Scots.” 

Towards the close of the century flourished another 

■* Lanig^n, Eeclesiast. Hist, of Irelemd, c. ix. note 1(®. 

+ See extract from this work, i^iven by Ware (Antiguitiss, c. 8.), who, 
however, confoauds the author of it with .^nens Ceile-Oe. 
t See Vol. I. of this Work, chap. viii. p. 158. 
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poet, Flann Mac Lonan,* * * § who was called the Vii^tl 
of the race of Scota,f and held the distinguished ofiBioe 
of Ard'Ollamh, or chief poet of all Ireland. The gift 
of poesy appears to have been hereditary in this lau- 
reate, — his ntother, Laitheog, having attained such re- 
putation in the art as to have affixed popularly to her 
name the designation of ‘‘ the Poetic.” 

Of many of the writings attributed to the authors 
I have above enumerated, there still exist copies in 
the hands of the collectors of Irish manuscripts; while 
some are to be found interspersed through those various 
“ Books,” or Miscellanies, which constitute so lai^e a 
portion of our ancient native literature.^ 

It would be undoubtedly not the least inleresnng 
fact in our history at this period, could it be well ascer- 
tained that the great Alfred (as some English chro- 
niclers have alleged) was sent by his father for re- 
ligious instruction to Ireland, and there ^confided to 
the care of a female of high reputation for Christian 
knowledge, named Modwenna.§ The religious woman 

* Annal. lonfell. ad an. 898. .1 i 

t VirnUI ail Scots prim Fhile Oaoidhe 2 d aile.—IV. Mag. ad an. 891. 

i In tne titles of onr ancient veroacnlar works, tke use of tiie word 
Leahkar, or Book, is of constant occnirence. Thns we have the Book of 
Heigos, the Book of Rights, the Book of Bottles, the Book of Invasions, 
&c., &c. See the Appenthx and Index in NicholsoD’s Irish Hitfarieai 
lAbrary, as well as the Inst of Irish MSS. given fay Dr. O'Cuonor (£)s. 
Nunc.), where will be fouinl enumerated the titles ofmsre than fifty of snch 
“ Books,*' all of them still extant. 

It was also customary to name books from the c(doiir of their binding. 
Thns there is the Leabhar Buidbe, or Vellotw Book ; the Leafahar Dubh, 
or Black Book ; the Leabhar Ruadh, or Red Book ; and, (m this latter vo- 
lume is sometimes called) the Leabhar Breac, or S^kled Book. 

§ " If It be tme, as some chroniclers intimate, that infirm Iiealth occa- 
sioned his father, in obedience to the superstition of the day, to send him 
to Modwenna, a religions lady in Ireland, celebrated into sanctity, such an 
expedition must, by its new scenes, have kept his cnriesity alive, and have 
amplified his intoimation.” — TumerU Mist, of tde Ai^o-&xrons, book i 
chap, viii, Mr. Turner cites as the authorities for this supposition. Hist. 
Aurta Johann. Tmnutth. MSS. in Bib. and the chronicler Uigden^ 

He might have'faund others, and still stronger, in the following passage of 
Usher:— “'Ut^ Polydore Vergiiioet NicoIaoHarpsfeldio nihS dicain, qui 
nono post Christum secnio Momennan et Ositham fiornisse volunt, illos 
secnti auctores, qai Ayredumfliium rsgis Anglorum aMoneond vel Mod- 
wenofi Dostrfi gravi quo laborabat siorbo liberatum magnum ilium Aio- 
redum, &c , 8cc.” — De Brit. Eccles. Primord. The cure, here saidAo 
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of ibis name, best known in our ecclesiastical annals, is 
in general supposed to have flourished in the seventh 
century ; but there exist probable grounds for assign- 
ing her to the ninth, which would remove one at least 
of the few difficulties that stand in the way of so in- ' 
teresting an episode in the great hero's life. 

In the list of the authors of the ninth century must ^ 
not be forgotten the name of Corinac, king of Munster; j 

who, to his compound designation of prelate-king, j 

superadds another, not, 1 fear, less incongruous, that 
of poet-historian. Whether there be still extant any ' 
copy of his famous Psalter of Cashel,* — a work I 
containing, as we are told, besides other matter, all 
the details of the Milesian romance, as then brought 
together and methodised by his pen, — appears a point ' 
by no means easy to be ascertained; nor, except as a i 
subject of mere antiquarian curiosity, can it be ac- i 
counted much worth the trouble of inquiry. The small 

have been performed on Alfred by Modwenna, is mentioned also by Hanmer. 
Unluckily Asser, in bis Life of Alfred, a work worthy of its noble subject, 
makes no mention of the visit of his hero to Ireland j and it is most prob- 
able that some confusion between the great Alfred nod a king of the 
Northumbrian Britons, named Aldfrid, who really did pass some years of 
exile in Ireland (see Vol I. of this work, p. 295 ), may have given rise to 
the tradition mentioned in the text. There is still extant an Irish poem, 
said to have been written by the Northumbrian king during his banishment, 
which the reader, curious in such matters, may hnd in flardiinan’s Irish 
Minsireiey, vol.ii. notes; though of the genuineness of this poem, it is right 
to add, Dr. O'Coonor gives the following Cautious opinion: — “ Ego minime 
asseraio genuinum esse Alfredi foetus ” — Annotat ., §^c. 

* “ This was a collection (says Mr. O’Reilly) of Irish records, in prose 
and verse, transcribed from more ancient documents, such as the Psalter 
of Tarah, &c. It contained also many original pieces, some of them 
written by Cormac himself. This book was extant in Limerick in the year 
1712, as appears by a large folio MS. in the Irish language, preserved in 
the library of Cashel, written in Limerick in that year, and partly tran- 
scribed from the original Psalter of Cashel ” The writer adds: — “The 
original Psalter of Cashel was long supposed to be lost, but it is now said 
to be deposited in the Rriti.sh Museum.” — Trantaelionsofthe Ibemo-Celt. 
Society. In the time of Sir James Ware tliis work was, according to Lis 
account, “ yet extant, and held in h'ghesteem and that some manuscript, 
professing to be this Psalter, was in the bands of Mr. Astle, appears ' 
from his own declaration: — “The oldest Irish MS. which we have 
discovered is the Psalter of Cashel, written about the end of the tenth 
century.” — Origin of Writing. For other particulars respecting this 
celebrated Psalter, see Nicholson, /rtsA Hist. Lib., Charles O’Connor's 
Reflections, Stc (C’ollectan. de Reb. /Jt'5.,vol.iii ) and Stillingfleet, Orig. 
BHitmn.m,-27S,Sic 
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and beautiful chapel erected by him, on the Rock of 
Cashel, and still bearing his name, is assuredly, as an 
index of the progress of the useful and elegant arts at 
this period, a much more important object of interest 
and research. 

By some of the inquirers into our antiquities it has 
been asserted, that neither in domestic or ecclesiastical 
architecture was stone and cement of lime used by the 
native Irish, at any period antecedent to the twelfth 
century while others, on the contrary, maintain that 
there existed structures of this kind for religious pur- 
poses as far back as the fifth and sixth centuries; and 
some have even been of opinion that both the Bound 
Towers, and the ancient churches near which they stand, 
were alike the work of the Christian Irish in those 
ages, t 

About half-way, perhaps, between these two widely 
different views may be found, as in most such disputes 
respecting Irish antiquities, the point nearest to the 
truth. That it was an unusual practice in Ireland, even 
so late as the twelfth century, to erect structures of stone 
for any purpose, domestic or ecclesiastical, may be con- 
cluded from one or two authentic anecdotes of that 
period. When the celebrated archbishop, Malacby, un- 
dertook, on his return from Rome to Ireland, to build, 
at Bancbor, a small stone oratory, after the fashion of 

• Thus Harris, in speaking-nf St. Malachy : — “ He built a stone oratory 
at Bancbor, which is said to be the first of the sort that was erected in 
Ireland ” (Ware’s Bishops, at Malachy O’Morgair.) In the Annals of 
Ulster, however, for the year 788, there is express mention of a stone 
oratory at Armagh ; and a stone church is said , by the Four Masters, to have 
been built at Clonmacnois by the monarch, Flann Siona, in 904. In the 
following century the instances of such architecture are numerous; and a 
large church of Armagh is described, in 1020, as being not only constructed 
of stone, but having a leaden roof. — “ In Damliaco mor coo a thnighi do 
Inaighe.” — Annai, Ult. 

-j- Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Oriain and Primitive Use of 
the'Irish Pillar Tower, by Colonel Hervey de Montmorency-Morris. . Su- 
Ric'hard Hoare, too, in speaking of Cormac’s chapel, says, “ Its masonry, 
architeelure, and ornaments, are certainly the production of a very early 
age ; and the Round Tower was probably erected at or near the same 
period.” See for notice of this very untenable hypothesis respecting the 
Round Towers Vol. 1, of this Work, p. 36. 

II. 6 
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those be had seen in other countries, considerable wonder 
was expressed by the people at the unusualness of the 
sight, stone buildings being then a novelty in that part of 
the country.* A few years later, too (1 161), when Ro- 
deric O’Connor, king of Connaught, erected a palace 
or castle of stone at Tuam, so much surprise did the 
building excite in the natives, that it became celebrated 
among them under the name of the Wonderful Castle. 

Notwithstanding all this, the remains atill existing in 
Ireland of stone structures, manifestly of great antiquity, 
leave not a doubt that the art of building with cemented 
stone was, however rarely, yet very early practised in 
this country. Without laying much stress on the in- 
stance afforded in the ancient Damliag, or House of 
Stone, said to have been erected by St. Kienan as early 
as the fifth century, some of the ruins in the valley of 
Glendalough, and parts of the small church of St. 
Doulacb, near Dublin, present features of remote an- 
tiquity which prove them to be of a much earlier date 
than the chapel of Cormac at Cashel ; this latter struc- 
ture- being clearly a specimen of the more ornate stage 
of that old, circular style of architecture (called Saxon, 
but evidently a corruption of the Roman, or Grecian)f 

* “ Visnm est Malachite'debere constrai in Benchor oratorium lapideana 
instar illorum quae' in aliis regionibna extrncta conspezerat. Et cam con - 
pisaet jacere iiindamanU, inw^nte qnidem mirati aunt, quad in terrk illS 
necdam ejnsmodi aediSciainvenirentur.”— & Bernard in Vit. Malach. 

t “That (he species of bnilding which we call Saxon, or Anglo-Norman, 
and of which thi» isjand (England) possesses the' most magnificent ex- 
amples, was, in fact, intended as an imitation of Roman architectnre, can- 
notbe Aoah\eA.”—W/»ttin^ton on Gothic Architecture. Another writer, 
well acquainted with ecclesiastical architecture, says of the heavy, circular 
manner of buildii^, “ It is called the Saxon style, merely becanse it pre- 
vailed during thejr dynasty in Britain ; but, in fact, it is the Grecian or 
Homan style, having the essential characters of that style, though, in con- 
sequence of the general decline of the arts, rudely executed.” — Milner’s 
Treatise, §fc. 

The following tribute to the ecclesiastical antiquities of Ireland comes 
from an anthority of high value on such subjects: — “ The stone chapel of 
Cormac at Cashel is nowhere to be snrpassed, and is itself a host in point 
of remote and singular antiquity ; and though her monastic architecture may 
fall short, both in design and execution, and be obliged to yield the palm of 
superiority to the sister kingdoms, yet Ireland, in her stone-roofed chapels. 
Round Towers, and rich crosses, may justly boast of singularities unknown 
and nupossessed by either of them.”— Sir R. C. Hoare, Tour in Ireland. 
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which, in the church of St Doulacb, is seen ia its ruder 
and yet undecorated (orm. It may be remarked, as 
peculiar to these ancient Irish churches, that their roofs 
are of stone ; and that the crypts, instead of being sub- 
terranean, as in the ancient British churches, are situ- 
ated aloft between the cieling and the angular roof of 
stone. 

A certain perverse school of antiquarians, who take 
pleasure in attributing the credit of Ireland’s remains 
to any other race of people than her own, finding it in 
vain to deny that buildings of cemented stone were ex- 
isting among them in the ninth century, have, without 
a shadow of proof, ascribed all these early structures to 
the Danes. How entirely groundless is the supposition 
that the Round Towers were the work of these foreign 
marauders, has already been sufficiently shown ; and the 
hypothesis, assigning to them the curious stone-roofed 
chapels, the mysterious sculptures in Glendalough, and 
other such early ecclesiastical remains, is to the full as 
gratuitous and absurd. It appears to be questionable, 
indeed, whether there exist any vestiges of stone build- 
ings at present in Ireland that can, on any satisfactory 
grounds, be ascribed to the Northmen;’' and it is pro- 
bable that those ralbs, or earthen-works, raised as mili- 
tary defences, in the construction of which they took -for 
models the artificial mounds used as fortresses by 
the natives, are the only remains of any description that 

Of the two crosses at Monssterboyce, the same writer says, “They are by 
far the finest examples, and the richest in their scnlptnre, of any 1 have ever 
yet seen.” 

“ There are at present scarcely any traces of stone buildings which can, 
with a satisfactory Calculation of correctness, be ascribed to a Danish 
origin ..... and ue examiner who is averse to the indulgence of con- 
jectnre in antiquarian inqairies, will perhaps believe that the only military 
vestigies, satisfactorily anributsd to the Danes, are the earth-works nsnatly 
denominated Raths.” — Brewer’s Beauties of Ireland. 

“ Some of these high moats (says the late Mr. William Tighe), particu- 
larly those that have any ^pearance of a fence round the summit, may be 
properly attributed to the Danes ; and one of these seems to derive its name 
from them, — that of Lister-lin, Port of the Paster-lios or Danes.” — 
IV. Tighe's Survey of the County of Kilkenny, 631 . 
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cau, with tolerable certainty, be ascribed to Danish 
workmanship. 

In the life of king Cormac there occur some circum- 
stances connected with the ecclesiastical affairs of his 
time, which might justify a brief review of the condition 
of the Irish church at this period. But, as a more fitting 
occasion will be found for such an inquiry, I shall here 
content myself with calling attention, for a short space, 
to a peculiar body of ecclesiastics called Culdees, who 
about this time make their first appearance in Irish 
history; though, in order to serve the purposes of reli- 
gious party, it has been pretended by some writers that 
they took their rise in North Britain as early as the 
beginning of the fourth century; while others, by a 
somewhat more plausible hypothesis, place the time of 
their origin about the middle of the sixth. 

With respect to the first of these wholly ungrounded 
assumptions, nothing further need be said to mark its 
true character and object, than that it came from the 
same mint of fiction* which sent forth the forty coun- 
terfeit kings of Scotland ; being obviously invented to 
provide for that series of imaginary monarehs a no less 
shadowy array of priesthood under the denomination of 
Culdees. But the weak fable of the Forty Kings having 
been in the course of time abandoned, the date of the 
origin of the Culdees was in like manner relinquished, 
or rather was shifted, more conveniently, to about the 
middle of the sixth century, when the celebrated Irish 
saint, Columba, was assumed as the founder of their 
order.f Among a select body of believers surrounding 

* “ The first anther of it,” says bishop Lloyd, “ is one that was mach 
^ven to such things, John of Fordno.” In the Scotichronicon of this fabler 
IS to be found the source as well of the Forty Kings as of the pretended 
antiquity of the Cnldees; and, in both fictions, he is followed by his coun- 
tryman Buchanan, who refers the origin of this latter community to no less 
early a period than the time of Dioclesian. — Rer. Scot. lib. iv. 

f From a mistaken notion that Columba and his successors did not con- 
sider bishops necessary for the ordaining of priests, the later Scotch writers, 
improving on the original fiction, converted all their Columbian Cnldees 
into Presbyterians : while Ledwich, and others of his school, claim this 
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this holy man at lona^ were preserved pure, as we are 
told, from the flood of Romanism which was then inun- 
dating all the rest of the British isles, not only the primi- 
tive doctrines and principles of Christianity, but also, 
according to some upholders of the hypothesis, the ortho- 
dox system of church government, as prescribed and 
established in the pure apostolic times. 

It is almost needless to say, that, for all this crude 
speculation of 'there having existed, so early as the 
sixth- century, any distinct body of ecclesiastics called 
Guldees, holding ^ctrinesdiflerent, in any respect, from 
those of the clergy in general of Ireland and North 
Britain, there is not the slightest foundation in fact; — 
the polemic object of the fiction being the only part of 
it that is at all consistent or intelligible. How vague 
and shallow were the grounds on which the whole 
scheme rested, may be judged from the fact that while, 
by one party or section of its upholders, the Culdees of 
Iona were claiiped as models of presbyterianism, they 
were held up by another party, with equal confidence, 
as most exemplary episcopalians. It may be added also, 
as conclusive against the existence of any authority for 
this fable, that neither in Adamnan’s Life of Columba, 
nor in any uther of the numerous records of that saint, 

iinogiDary sect ^ith which they have peopled the cells of Hy, as sound 
episcopalians. To crown all, the venerable Dr. O’Connor, who allowed 
himself to be haunted too moch by Drnidism in his antiquarian speculations, 
supposes the Culdees to have been the remains of that ancient priesthood, 
retaining still, in tl)eir Christian profession, some vestiges of paganism, and, 
by the austerity of their lives, and occasional display of false miracles, 
delading and dazzling the credulous multitude. His only foundation for 
this fancy appears to have been a record in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, for the year 806 (the earliest mention, I believe, of Cnldeeism in our 
history), where it is said, that “ a Culdee had arrived, in that year, from 
beyond the sea, and with dry feet, though be had not come in any ship ; and 
that, at the same time, there had come down a written proclamation from 
heaven.” 

While sncb have been the inventions broached on ihis subject, it is right 
to add, that by two learned divines. Dr. Lloyd, the celebrated bishop of 
St. Asaph, BOO, in ourown timesi Or. Lanigan, the subject has been treated 
in a manner combining at once sound learning and common sense ; — both 
the protestant prelate and the Roman cathoTic priest having contributed 
snccessfnlly their joints efforts to demolish the silly and dishonest hctiona 
that bad been conjured np out of this antiquarian topic. 

6 * 
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is tlie slightest mention made of Culdees, or of any re- 
ligious body answering to their description; and that 
Bede/ who refers so frequently to the affairs of Iona, apd 
the proceedings of the Columbian monks, not only is 
silent as to the existence of Culdees at that period,f but 
has said nothing whatever that can be interpreted as in 
the remotest degree implying their existence. 

As far as certainty can be attained in the history of 
this community, which, like many other such objects of 
research, owes its chief fame and interest to the obscurity 
still encircling it, the Culdees appear to have been one 
of those new religious orders or communities which a 
change of discipline, either general, or in particular 
churches, was from time to time the means of introduc- 
ing; and it seems pretty certain that neither in Scotland 
nor in Ireland did they make their appearance earlier 
than the ninth century. With respect to their func- 
tions, they were evidently secular clergy, attached to the 
cathedrals of dioceses, and performing the office of dean 
and chapter to the episcopate; and while in North 
Britain they in general superseded those communities 
of monks by which the cathedrals had hitherto been 


* Id the ^bole hiatory of the tricks of conti-overay, there ran be fonnd 
few more coolly audacious than that which the Rev. Dr, Ledwich has prac- 
tised (Antiq. of Ireland), in assuming the authority of Bede as expressly 
saoctioniDg his own favourite hypothesis, respecting the identity of the 
Columbian monks and the Culdees. Himself, as it appears, being satis- 
fied on this identity, he makes no scruple of applying to the latter body all 
that Bede has stated solely of the former. Accordingly, sneh passages as 
the following occur frequently in his argument; — “Bede, though mosely 
attached to the see of Rome, yet with candour and truth confesses tl^ 
merits of the Culdees — Bede, all the time, be it observed, having said 
nothing concerning Culdees whatsoever ! How successfully, however, 
' this air of confidence imposes on others, may be seen by reference to the 
article “ Culdees,” in Rees’s Cyclopmdia, where the writer, fed, it is clear, 
from this fountain of truth, thus plausibly improves on hisoriginal ; — “ Few 
writers have done justice to the Culdees .... even Bede, venerable as he 
was, though he bestows npon them great and just commendation, cannot 
avoid passing some censuVe upon them, and seems to have regarded them 
as schismatics, in the worst sense of what word.” 
t “ Selden (says Lloyd) who is, for aught 1 know, the first that brought 
this instance of the Culdees into the controversy, yet acknowledges that in 
Bede there is no mention of them.” Not willing to be left behind in any 
species of forgery, Maepberson, in his pretended Ossian, has turned St. 
Patrick into a Culdee — See Traneact. Royal Irish Academy for 17^. 
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served, in Ireland the usual fidelity to old customs pre> 
vailed, and the monks were in but few instances dis- 
placed for the new Culdean chapters.* 

There occurs more than once in the records of this 
century some mention of a law relating to ecclesiastical 
property, which, as much importance appears to have 
been attached to it, require some passing notice. It 
would appear that the revenue arising from those dues, 
which had ever since the time of St. Patrick been paid 
to the church of Armagh, was, amidst the convulsions of 
this period, interrupted or withheld ; and, in the year 
824, we find the authority of the warlike Feidlim, king 
of Munster, interposed in aid of Artrigius, archbishop of 
Armagh, for the collection of this tax.f A law had been 
established, indeed, about the year 731, by the king of 
all Ireland and the king of Munster in concert, to regulate 
the payment of the revenue of the primatial see;:]: and 
it is manifestly this regulation we read of, in the annals 
of the ninth century, as enforced under the name of 
“ the Law of St. Patrick.” 

Among those bishops who held the see of Armagh 
during this century, there occurs one named Catbasach, 
who is styled Prince of Armagh ; — a distinction traced 
by some writers to a practice which prevailed in the 
early ages, of calling bishops the Princes of the People, 
or of the Church.^ But there appears no reiason why, 
upon this supposition, the title should not have been 
extended as well to every other bishop of the see. It 

* l.nniran, chap. 31. UajA On Church Government. 

chap. 7. Charmers’a C'alfcbma, book iii. chap. 8. Ushecj Eccle*. Primord, 

p. ra7,&c. 

I IV. Mag. ad ana. 8*22. 834. 

I Harriii. on Ware’s Bishops, at Artigius. 

“ St Hilary, in his Commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, expressly calls 
bishops Principes Popnli, the Princes of the People ; and St. Augnstin, in 
his Commentary on the Forty-fourth Psalm, tells ns that it grew into use 
in the early ages, to call all bishops EIcclesise Principes. But that the arch- 
bishops of Armagh should be caned so, might be owing to another reason, 
viz. becanse they satin the principal metropolis, and were constituted over 
the rest of the clergy of the whole Lingdom ; as the supreme moderators 
of the Jewish church were called Principes Sacerdotum.” — Harris on 
Ware, Bishops, at Cathasach. 
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seems therefore probable, that those so designated were 
really chieftains, as well as bishops, of Armagh; and 
that to the encroachments of these powerful dynasts, 
who, as lords of the soil, claimed a temporal right over ' 

the see,^ is to be ascribed the irreverent anomaly which, ' 

at a later period we shall have to record, of no less 
than eight laymen usurping in turn the primacy, and ' 

seating themselves intrusively in the hallowed chair of ! 

St. Patrick. I 


CHAPTER XIX. i 

Accounts of the Danish Transactione in Ireland meagre and obscure. — 
Confusion of Dates and Names. — Ragnar Lodbrog. — Traditions concern ■ 
ing him. — Reign of the Monarch Niell GInndubh. — His Successor 
Donogh. — Heroic character of the Roydamna, Murkertach. — His Vic- 
tories OTer the Danes. — Exploits of Callachan, King of Cashel. — Alii- i 

ances between the Northmen and the Irish, — ^Tbeir Confederacy at the 
Great Battle of Brunanbiirh. — Norse Account of that Battle. — Irish Mode 
of Fighting. — THnmphal Progress of the Roydamna through the King- 
dom. — Takes Callachan of Cashel Prisoner. — Death of the Roydamna. 

The extent and importance of the possessions of the 
Northmen in Ireland, and the footing maintained by 
them, with few interruptions for so many centuries, in all 
the strongest maritime cities of the island, gives them a 
claim on the notice of an historian of this country, which 
has but seldom been sufficiently regarded. One of the 
chief reasons of this neglect is to be found in the obscu- 
rity which involves the affairs of these foreigners, more 
especially at the early period of their settlement, when 
the meagre knowledge of their transactions, gleaned 
from our annals, is confined to a list of their acts of | 
outrage on the different monasteries and their holy in- 

*',“'rhi8 family was most probably that of the dynasts of the district 
of Armagh, whose ancestor Daire had granted to St. Patrick the ground 
on which the church and other relidons buildings, etc. of that city had 
been erected.” — Lanigan, Ecclet Hist. c. xxii. 8 131 
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mates ; — acts of more deep and immediate interest to 
the monkish writers of snch records, than were any of 
those general events and movements hy which posterity 
was to he affected. 

While thus our own sources of information let in so 
little light upon that period, the records of the Scandi- 
*navians themselves leave it no less involved and dark. 
The first adventurers from the shores of the Baltic to 
the British isles, were all obscure and nameless sea- 
rovers ; men who, born in the dawn of their country’s 
history, have furnished materials only for legend and 
song. It was, indeed, out of the real achievements 
performed by these first adventurers during the eighth 
and ninth centuries,* that arose the fanciful tales of 
Icelandic chroniclers respecting the sea-king, Ragnar 
Lodbrog, and his miraculous coat of mail, his fairy 
wife, who had been found cradled in a golden harp 
on the sea-shore,f and his numerous sons sweeping the 
waters with their fleet of 2000 sail. Towards the close, 
however, of this century, when the submission of all 
the Northmen in Ireland to one common king of their 
own race, reigning in Dublin, had, if not concentrated, 
afforded a rallying point for their scattered force, the 
operations and policy of their chiefs become more dis- 
tinctly traceable. Instead of a confused horde of in- 
vaders, they begin to assume the shape of a regular 
community i and their kings, reigning in due succession, 
and forming alliances and intermarriages, stand forth 
to the eye as authentic and responsible personages of 
history. 


* “Some of the apparent incongmities of the Sagaa may be- diminished 
by the supposition, that the exploits thns commemorated are traditionary 
accounts of the conquests really effected by the Angles on the eastern 
coast, and in Northumbria, exaggerated and confused by the foncy or in- 
ventions of the Scalds.” — Palgravt, English Commonwealth, c. 18. 

+ His wife, Aslang. _ The tradition of this fable was as tbilows: — 
“ Etenim traotus illiiu incolm constanter referunt, seqne a mcqoribns suis 
accepisse perhibent, invcnlam apud se in exigno quMam sinn angulove 
maria citharam anream, cojus cavitati unclusa fuerit parvala virgo.”— 
Series Reg. Dan. I. ir. c. 4. 
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The chieftain, Ivar, known by bis enterprises against 
North Britain, in conjunction with his brother Anlaf, is, 
in the record of his death preserved by the annalists of 
Ulster (a.d.872), described as king of all the Northmen 
of Ireland and of Britain. In conformity with this state- 
ment, we find the same Ivar represented by English 
historians as at that period wielding the sceptre of North-* 
umberland, and assisting Ingwar and IJbbo, two of the 
sons of the hero Bagnar, in their enterprises against the 
Anglo-Saxons. But thereis mixed up with most of these 
accounts of the warfare of the Danes in Northumbria, too 
- much of the fabulous matter of the Sagas to entitle them 
to be received as history; and the union of the crowns 
of Northumbria and Dublin on the bead of one Danish 
chief, wears all the appearance of being but an antici- 
pation of what really, as we shall find, took place some 
years later. One chief cause of the frequent confusion, 
as well of periods as of persons, which occurs in the 
accounts of the transactions of the Danes in the British 
isles, arises from the circumstance of so many of their 
distinguished chieftains having been called by the same 
names; the two most popular and frequent of these fa- 
vourite names having been Ivar and Anlaf.* 

In the second year of the tenth century the expulsion 
of the Danes from Dublin, by the people of Leinster, f 
A D. interrupted for a short time their possession of that seat 
‘ of power. But, by means of the resources they could 
command from England, from the Orkneys, and. the 
other isles, they were soon enabled to regain all their 
former dominion. In the course of but a few years we 
find Godfred, the grandson of Ivar, taking possession of 
Dublin and, shortly after, ranging with his fleet the 

* The varioDS modea also of apellini; the name Anlaf, add not a little- 
to the confnaion. Thna, in the Iriah aonala, it aaanniea the varioua forma 
of Amlain, Amlaiph. Amblaith, Olave, etc. In aome of the Sairas it ia 
Olafr; and, by the Eof;liah chroniclera, it is made Anlaf, Anlaf, Anlavna, 
Aoalapb, and Onlaf. See Tnrner, book vi. o. 3. note 31. 

+ Annal. Ult. ad an. 901 (903), and Annal. Iniafali. ad an. 902. 

i Annal. Iniafali 907. 
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southern coast of Ireland, and receiving hostages, in 
token of submission, from the native princes of that 
quarter. 

The monarch who filled the throne of Ireland at the 
commencement of this century was, as we have already 
seen. Flan Stona, the second husband* of the princess 
Malmaria, Keneth Mac Alpine’s daughter; and this lady, 
through the progeny of her double marriage, was the 
means of uniting the three m<Mt powerful branches of 
the Hy-Niells. Scarcely had Flan been seated upon the 
throne, w’hen he availed himself of the aid of Danish 
mercenaries to attack and wantonly lay waste the pro- 
vince of Munster. After a long reign of thirty-seven 
years, this monarch was succeeded in the throne by Niell 
Glundubb,f a prince who may be regarded as the com- ^ p 
mon father of the family of O’Niell, so long celebrated 917. 
in our annals; and bis short reign, which was, for a 
wonder, unsullied by the disgrace of alliance with the fo- 
reigner, was terminated, together with his life, in a san- 
guinary battle against the Danes. After the death of 
Niell,:}: the sceptre passed, according to the order of al- gg 
ternatc succession, into the hands of Donogb, a prince 
of the other branch of the Hy-Niell family; and Mur- 
hertach, the son of the late monarch, became the Roy- 
damna, or heir apparent, of his successor. 

During the dark. and troubled transactions of this 
reign, which lasted for the space of five-and-twenty 

* Her first hoaband was Donmald Mac Aod, prince of Alichia, in 
InesowcD. 

+ I. «. of the Black Knee. 

T One of the moat memorable events of tbe reign of Niell Glundnbb, 
was bis revival (*.. D. 916.) of tbe ancient Taltine Games, or sports, whicli 
had of jate years, owing to the incnrsions of the Danes, been very much 
discontinnea. In recording a suspension of these games in the year 872, 
the Ulster Annals add that it was an event which had never before from 
early times occurred. These ancient sports, though little more, it is 
e vident, than an annual fair, have been brought by some over zealous an- 
tiquarians into joxta-position with the Olympic Games. “Hi enimludi 
(rays Dr. O'Connor) non minori freqnentia nec minor! Drnidnm solem- 
nitate in Hibernia celebrabantnrquam Ludi Olympici inPeloponneso.” For 
tbe use made of these games by the ancient Iriab in regulating the length 
of their year, see Vol. I. of this work, chap. iv. p. 72. 
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years, the two personages who stand forth the most 
prominently in our annals are the Roydamna, Murker- 
tach, and the famous Callachan, king of Cashel; princes 
who, opposed to each other in character and in policy, 
may be aptly referred to as affording, in their respective 
careers, a fair sample as well of the vices as the virtues 
by which the chieftains of that turbulent period were 
characterised. The first great achievement of the Roy- 
damna was a signal victory over the Danes, or Pirates 
of the Lakes,^ in Ulster; on which occasion eighty 
of the Danish chieftains were slaughtered, and among 
them, Albdan, the son of Godfred, king of Dublin. 
The feeble remains of the defeated army, driven to a 
A. D. place called the Ford of the Picts,f were there sur- 
rounded, and on the point, it is added, of perishing by 
famine, when Godfred himself hastened from Dublin to 
their relief.:}; 

Again, in a few years after, when a force of the 
Northmen, gaining possession of Loch Erne, laid waste 
and desolated the whole province of Ulster, “ as far as 
931. Mount Retha to the west, and Mucnamha to the south, ”§ 
the gallant Roydamna, coming suddenly upon them, 
defeated and dispersed their whole force, carrying off 
with him, as trophies of his victory, 300 heads of the 
936. slain.** With similar success, in the year 936, not- 

* So called by the Annalists. — See Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 9^, where the 
death of Sitric O’lmar, king of the Black Pirates and the White Pirates, is 
recorded. The Northmen did not, any more than the ancient Greeks, 
feel degraded by the apMlIation of Pirates. In the Odyssey, Nestor in- 
quires of the strangers whom he had been feasting, |,whether they were 
merchants or pirates. 

+ “ Ath Cruithne.” — We have here an instance of that want of precision 
and definiteness which Pinkerton and others complain of in the Celtic lan- 
guage. The word Crnithne means indifferently either Piets or Harpers ; 
and, accordingly. Dr. O’Connor, who, in his version of the Poor Masters, 
calls the scene of this fight “ The Ford of the Piets,” in translating the 
record of the same battle, in the annals of Ulster, makes it “ The Ford of 
the Harpers.” 

± IT. Mag. ad. an. 924. Annal. Ult 925. ^ne Com. 926. 

§ IV. Mag. ad an. 931. “ Co sliabh Betha siar 7 co Mucnamha fo dheas.” 
1 am at a loss to discover what places in Ulster are designated by these 
names. 

** This custom of cutting off the beadsof fallen enemies, which prevailed 
originally in Egypt, continued to be practised in Ireland so late as the reign 
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-TV’ilhstanding fiome recent differences between the mo- 
narch and himself,— such as the Roydamna’s position in 
relation to the throne rendered frequent, and, indeed, 
inevitable, — Murkerlach, forgetting all other considera- 
tions in that of the public weal, joined the forces under 
his command, as prince of Aileacb,' with those of the 
monarch; and, attacking the Northmen in their head- ' 
quarters, carried devastation through all their posses- 
sion round Dublin, from the city itself, as we are told by 
the chroniclers, to the Ford of Trustan.* ' - 

While thus this gallant, and, 'as far as we can now 
judge, patriotic and honest prince, was .directing all the 
vigorous means within bis power to the one great ob- 
ject of crushing the common foe, the career of his rival, 
the nmch more celebrated Callachan, presents a speci- 
men of Irish character the very reverse of this descrip- 
tion, and such as, unfortunately, has seldom. been want- 
ing in the country, from the days of Agricola to the 
present. Fighting almost constantly on the side'of the 
Northmen, Callachan imitated also those spoilers of bis 
country in their worst excesses of devastation; and in 
one instance, when the venerable monastery ofClonthac- 
nois bad been cruelly pillaged and sacked by them, it 
was agai;i visited with similar horrors in the same year 
hy the king of Cashel, f With a like disregard both of 
his country and her religion, Callachan, assisted by the 
Danes of Waterford, made an iriTiplion into the district 
of Meath, and sacrilegiously pKindcring the abbey of 
.Clonenagh, and the ancient church of Cillachie, carried 
off from (hose retreats two holy abbots as prisoners. 

To achievements like these the whole public life of 
this bold and unprincipled chief was devoted ; nor is 
there on record more than one single instance in which 

.of HenryiT.; and Dr. Meyrick (Inquiry into Ancient Armour), amiisir^ly 
refers to this CBitom of the Irish, as lendine ‘'probability to their .-tsintic 
origin, so earnestly contended for by general VaUancey.” 

* IV, Mag. ad an. 936. . ■ 

+ IV. Mag. ad an. 934 (serse com. 936 ) 

4 IV. Mag. ad. ann. 939. 


A. D. 
939. 
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A.D, 

941 . 


A.n. 

9 . 17 . 


he is stated to have fought i on. tite. side of bis country, 
or rather against her despoilers a defeat of the Danes 

in the Desies country, w.ith the slaughter of 2000 of 
their troops, being found attributed to him in the Annals 
of Inisfallen.^ There is tittle doubt, however, that this 
single rcdecnoting record is . erroneous, and that the 
people of the Desies themselves were in reality the.vic- 
tims of his triumph. -[ 

Notwithstanding their feelings and habits i of mutual 
hostility, alliances were frequently formed between the 
Northmen and the natives, and coalitions were now be- 
coming almost as. common among them as conflicts. 
Thus a dynast of the house of Niell, named Conang, 
gained a victory about this time, in concert with the 
Danes, over the Ulidians,a people of the present county 
of Down ; in consequence of which the king of that 
district, Matudan, called in also the aid of the Northmen, 
and, in his turn, carried into the plains of the north the 
horrors of fire and sword. 

But, among the instances of such confederacy, during 
this century, by far the most memorable was that ex- 
hibited at the battle of Brunaoburb, in Northumbria; 
^when the brave Aniaf, king of Dublin, and likewise 
of Northumbria, joining in the powerful league then 
formed against the Anglo-Saxon king, Atbelstan, led 
an immense ariqy of Northmen and Irish to the en- 
counter, having entered the Humber, it is said, with 
a fleet of 615 sai!.§ At the head of (he forces collected 
for this formidable invasion was Consitaatine, king of 

* Inisfall.-ad aDn. 941. 

't' The Four Masters, who, ia matters relating to Munster, are in general 
far more .trustworthy than the Annals of InisfalTen, state that in the course 
ofthe same year (941.), two snccessi re battles were loaght between Cal- 
lachan and the people of the Uesies, in the first of whicli the latter were 
defeated, with tne slaughter-of two thousand of tlieir troops; but in the 
second, being assisted by the people of Ossory, they gained a complete 
viclo^ over him. 

1: The departure of the Danes from OtibJin on this expedition “ into 
Saxony,” is recorded by the Four Masters, ad an. 933. (arrsecom. 937.1 

§ 1'iirner. Ili.st. of Anglo-Saxons (book vi. rhap. 2.), wlip gives as ois 
authorities, tl;e Chronicle of Mallros, Simeou of Durlum. aodlloveden. 
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BATTLE OF BRCTNANBCBlI. Vb 

Albany, whose daughter Anlaf had married ; and the 
battle which decided the fate of their enterprise, and 
which has been described in detail both by Danish 
and Anglo-Saxon chroniclers, waa considered, for length 
of duration and amount of slaughter, to be without 
parallel in English history. * After a contest main- 
tained with alternate success from dawn until sunset, 
victory declared at length in favour of the fortunate 
Athelstan, who from thenceforth reigned, without a 
competitor, the first acknowledged Engfish king. A 
retreat to their shipping, which they were able to effect 
with the wreck of their army, was all (hat remained to 
the vanquished Gonslkhtine and his son-in-law; and 
Aulaf, dislodged by tbits signal disaster from his North- 
umbrian throne, retunted defeated, but, as will be seen, 
not subdued, to Ireland. 

In the Saga of Egil, which contains the Norse ac- 
count of this great battle — detailed with a minuteness 
rather suspicious — h'e find some particulars respecting 
the Irish troops engaged in the action, which, as cha- 
racteristic of that people, are worthy of some notice. 
One of the Vikirrgrs,~or northern sea-kings, who held 
a command on the side of Athelstan, is represented, in 
disposing his fercies for action, to have appointed a 
particular battalion to engage (he Scots dr Irish, who, it 
is added, never fought in any regular order ; but keep- 
ing constantly in raotiou, from one part ol the field to 
the other, did often much damage to those whom they 
found o(T their guard; hot, on being opposed, with (he 
same alertness again retreated. f Wehave here an exact 

’ Unde iM^nead praesem bellmii praenominatur maffniim. — Ethelwerdi 
IKstoria. “ I'he bloodiest fight, say authors: that ever this island saw.” — 
Milton, History of Britain. 

t Thos in Johnstone's version (Antiq. Scando-Celt ), “ Scoti cnini 
Solent mobih'spsse 1ii arie; hueilliic discnrmnt, diversfsqne partibiis in- 
enrsnotes. incsntiss«pe datnniim afieront ; si aiilem obsistitur illis I'ngraces 
exi.st«iit" Girsidos has described, in pretty much the same terms, ftie 
peculiar manoeuvres of the Kerns ; “Qnatenus rt lapidom (^aornm ictibvis 
graves et armatos enminus appetere soTent, et indemnes a^ilitalis beneji- 
cio crebris accedere vicibtts et abscedere). ediversbeminnssagillisicjiiria 
propnisetar.’'-^Hib€rn.t!xpug. fib. ii. c. w. 
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^ picture of the mode of fighting practised by the Ket'ns, 
or light-armed infantry of the Irish, whose remarkable 
activity in returning constantly to the attack, together 
with their dexterous use of the missile, weapons, rendered 
them a force, as even Giraldus acknowledges, not a littje 
formidable. * * 

In the Anglo-Saxoa poem, commemorative of the 
battle of Brunanb^h, there occur some verses which 
have been, rather too sanguinely, interpreted as con- 
taining a eulogium upon^he character of the Irish 
people; whereas so hopelessly vague and obscure are 
the structure and language of these verses-, that they 
leave full scope for every possible variety of conjecture 
as to their meaning; and Ihe opinion given of them long 
since by the poet Milton ,-[- ought to have deterred all 
such rash attempts to sound their fathomless obscurity. 
As the supposed eulogy, however, upon the Irish, which 
has been conjured up out of them, is at least not un- 
deserved, the passage, as rendered according to this 
view, may here be cited. After stating that Constan- 
tine left his own son on the field of battle, the poet is 
made to say that “neither was there aught for the 
yelloic-liaired race, the hold in battle, and ihe an^ 
dent in genius, to glory in; nor had Olaf, and the ’re- 
mains of the army, any reason to boast.... The sad re- 

V ' ‘ ■ 

• In professing to follaw t!ie northern acconut of this battle, Mr. Turner 
has, I mnst sar, dealt rather Unfairly is well by the meaning of his au- 
thority, as by the character of the Irish soldieryi The troops of this nation 
engaged on that occasion he represents an “ irregular” and “ disorderly” 
force, “ who always flew from point to point, nowhere steady, yet often 
injuring the nnguarded.” But as.siiredly the account given of the mode of 
fighting of the Irish Kerns, both in Egil's Saga, and the passage of Giraldus 
just cited, conveys a totally different notion of that light, agile, and con- 
stantly harassing force. In the part of his descriptions, too, where profes- 
sedly following the Saga, Mr. Turner speaks of the battalia of Tborolf, as 
“consisting of the disorderly Irish,” there is not, in the original rendered 
by Johnstone, the slightest grounds for this disparaging epithet. 

t “To describe which (battle) the Saxon annalist (who is wont to be 
sober and succinct) whether the same or another writer, now Inbonring 
under the weight of his argument, and overcharged, runs on a sudden into 
snch extravagant fancies and metaphors aa bear him quite beside the scoi)e 
of being understood.” — IhsloTy of Britain. , , , 
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mainder^ in the resounding sea, passed over liie depths 
of the waves to Dublin.” * . 

In about seven years after his defeat on the (ie)d of 
Brunanburh, the gallant Aniaf, finding (he course foi- 
his daring ambition' again thrown open by the death of 
Alheistao, rcnew’ed hU pretensions to the Northumbrian 
throne; and, having been invited Over from Ireland with 
that view, was appointed by the people of Northumbria 
their sovereign. Among the numerous errors occa- 
sioned by so many Danish princes beai'ing the name of 
Aniaf, may be rmkoned the opinion entertained by some 
w'riters, that the brave competitor of Ath^lstan and of 
Edmund, just mentioned, 'Was the same Aniaf whoso 
name is found on an ancient Irish coin accompanied by 
a figure of the cross, denoting that the king, by whose 
orders this coin had been struck, was a Christian, j 
For this supposition, however, there appears not to be 
any foundation ; as it was not till near seven years after 
the death of Aniaf ofBmnanburh that the Danes o'f’ 
, Dublin, to use the language of our annals, received' the 
faith of Chrisb, and w’ere baptised.” The coin in ques- 
tion, therefore, must have belonged to the reign of a. 
later prince of the same name. 

It was about tlie year 948 that the conversion of the 
Danes of Dublin to the Christian faith is, in general, 

* The reader needs hut to turn to the difTerent versions of this passage 
by Gibson, Ingram, Turner, and Frice, to perceive how utterly hopeless is 
the attempt to arrive at its real meaniug ; and of how little worth is the 
compliment to the Irish that has been extorted from it. He will find that 
the “yellow-haired youth,” or “nation,” which fignre.s so' poetically iuthe 
'version of three of these iuterpreters, is, in that of the fourth, transformed 
into “a grizzly- headed old deceiver.*’ 

If the Celtic tongue, as above intimated, be open iothe charge of vague- 
ness and want of precision, what is to be said of this speciineo ci (lie 
'Gothic ? . 

For an account of tliis silver coin, see Ware’s Antiquitien, ch. xx.\ii.. 
-and Simon's Essay on Irish Coisis. The whole subject of the coins sup- 
posed to have been struck in Ireland aliout this period, is beset with diffi- 
riilty and obscurity ; but, in the writers Just quoted, in Biaho|i Nicholson's 
M siorical Library, ch. viii., and in Kedar’s “Nummorum -in Hiberni'a 
Cusoruni, etc. a work compiled chiefly from the foregoing, the reader 
*«vill find all that is known and conjectured ' on the'subject. See alsoa 
note by Dr. O'ttonnor, on the Ulster Annais, ad nn. 9lt7, and Dr. I.anigan, 
ch. xxii note 138. 

J *. 
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.supposed to have taken pl^oe."" The Norlbniea of that 
city were, it is supposed, the first of iheir nation in Ire- 
lan<^ who, iaany great numbers, embraced the doctrines 
of the Gospel; but so little change did this conversion 
work in their general character, ] .that, were there not an 
. express record of the faot, it would not be easy for a 
reader of their history the discover that they were not 
still immersed in all the darkness ol heathenism. One 
early proof of religious zeal they indeed adorded, if it 
be true, as some historians slate, that the celebrated 
abbey of St. Mary was. founded by them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin this very year.:]: ^ 

Prosperous as appeared to be, in many respects, the 
affairs of the Irish Danes at this crisis, and vast as was 
the command of resources which their possession of 
all the chief seaports gave them, it is clear that the 
tenure of their power, however great its extent, was 
never for a single day certain or undisturbed. The in- 
defatigable activity and bravery- of the Irish people lel't 
not a moment of repose or security to their.invaders ; 
and though but too often, at the call of cupidity or re- 
venge, the ever ready sword was drawn on the side of 
the foreigners, — though there were even found, as in 
the case of the Leinster men, large bodies of the natives 
almost habitually traitors, it is evident that the great 
mass of the population never ceased to resist, that they 
were strong in revenge and hatred against their oppres - 
sors, and wanted but one combined and vigorous effort 
to rid themselves of the yoke. 

To go through ail the monotonous details of battles 

"Ware, Ant'tq dmp, nIv. ad ann. 948. 

; The imincerity of the coovrrsion of the D.Tnes of En!>Iatid i.s tliiia 
strongly reptfsontt^d by the author of the liistory of the Deacent of the 
Noruiaiif : — “ I’lnsfeiirs prirent, moyennant qnelqne's conre.asioiis de terre, 
ie litre et I’emploi de defenseiiia perpetuela des ^gliaea qn’eiix meme.s, 
.ivoient bruleoa ; d’autres revetirent Piiabit de pretrea. et cODKervoient sous 
■ et habit la fmigue et la dureto d ame des brirands de mer ” 

.‘ Ware, ill /oc. ci/fl’/, I.anigaD. cliap. xxii §1*2. .Archdall, Monastic 
liihern at Dubl.n See for the cliorches dedieated bj^tliem to their own 
eronti .St. t)la\e, St. Alirhaiij etc., .Mr. \V . M M.isoii’s H s'ory of Si 
I’c/riclr's Cathedral 
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and scenes of pillage which form the staple of (he Iris^ 
records fbr this century, would be to render these pages 
like a confused and deathful dream. All those monas- 
teries and religious establishments, whidi have already 
been enumerated, as furnishing victims for the North- 
men’s rage, were again and again visited, during this, 
period, by the still reli'eshed spirit of cruelty and rapine. 
The venerable church of Columba, at Kells, the cells of 
the religious upon the islets of Lough Ree, the sacred 
cdiHces of Armagh,’' the school of Clonard, renowned 
for its learning through Europe, and (he ancient abbey 
of Down, (he hallowed resting-place of the remains of 
St. Patrick, — all these memorable and holy structures 
were, at different times, during this century, and in 
various forms of violation, profaned apd laid dcsolate-Y 
The rich shrines of Kildare, so frequently before an ob^ 
ject of their cupidity, were broken and plundered by 
these spoilers on the very day sacred to the virgin saint. 
Even after the Danes themselves had professed to em- 
brace Christianity, they did not the less desecrate and 
destroy its venerable temples ; and, in an attack made by 
them upon Slane, in the year 950, when they set fire to 
the church of that ancient place, a number of persons 
who were at the time assembled in the belfry, among 
whom w'as Probus, the historian of St. Patrick, perished 
miserably in the flames. . • 

It has been observed of the Danes of England, that 
had they,. at the commencement of this century, united 
(he whole of their force under one supreme head, they 
would have been probably more than a match for (he 
whole power of Edward ; and doubtless the same im- 
politic system of dividing their strength among a number 
of equal and independent chieftains, which so long de- 

V . . ^ , • • 

* In 921, when Uoilrred, kinp of the t) lues of Dnblin, attacLed and 
plundered \rinaj;h, lie is said (o have spared the Churches, the Colidei, pr 
Ciildees (who were Ihe olhciating clergy of the cnlhedral), and the sick. 

See ocr Annals imsu'm , ' 
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layed their complete conquest of England, was the cause 
likewise of their ultimate failure in Ireland. For, mi- 
nute as was in this latter country the subdivision of so- 
vereignty, a yet more multiple form of royally was 
adopted by the nations of the north ; where, in the times ~ 
preceding the eighth century, there existed in Norway 
itself no less than twelve kingdoms; and the small ter- 
ritory around Upsal was under the rule of nineteen dif- 
ferent kings.* 

This enfeebling partition of the kingly power con- 
tinued to be the system adopted by the Northmen in 
Ireland ; and the weakening effects of Such a policy 
were the more felt, from the detached districts they se- 
verally occupied, which rendered it still more difficult 
for them to act with speed and decision in concert. 
While in England, too, the original affinity between 
their languagef and that of the Saxons afforded to the 
inTaders such means of intercourse as greatly facilitated 
their progess and settlement in the country, the Danes 
in Ireland were, on the contrary, encountered by a 
language wholly and essentially different from their 
own, and forming in itself a complete wall of separation 
between them and the great mass of the natives. When 
such and so serious were the disadvantages under 
which they laboured, and boldly, constantly as every 
step of their way was contested, it is evident that no- 
thing but a want of unity among the Irish themselves, 
from the divided nature of their government, the feu^ 


• “ Thf Herverar Saga ronitions that, at one period, there were twelve 
kingdoms ia Norway.” — Turner, Hist. hook iii. e. 1. “In 

Upsal, nineteen of these petty kingdoms are enumerated.” — Ibid. 

d* Lingua Datiornm Anglicanse toquelsr vkiua est. — Scrip. Her. Danic. 
“The languages (of the Danes and Saions), originally kindred, were 
melted into each other; their ancestors were of the same race, and might 
have been neighbours in their original sesAa.”— Mackintosh, Hist, of Ettg - 
land, c. ii. 

According to a late learned work, however, (Bask’s Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar), by which a new light appears to have been thrown upon this sobject, 
the Anglo Saxon deviates considerably from the Danish and other&an- 
dinaviau dialects. — See Preface. 
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and jealousies among . the people, and, (oo often, the 
treachery of their princes, could have delayed so long the 
titter expulsion of the foreign intruder from put the land. 

What the Irish wanted at this crisis was evidently 
the ascendancy of some one potent spirit, who, whether 
for bis own aggrandisement, or from some more lofty 
motives, would devote ardently the entire energies of 
his mind to the task of arousing and uniting his fellow- 
countrymen, so as, by one grand and simultaneous 
effort, to rid the whole island of the pestilent presence 
' of the foreigner. 

It was hardly possible that two such ascendant and 
stirring spirits as the roydamna and the kiug ol Cashel, 
should continue to move througli the same sphere of 
action, and generally in adverse directions, without 
coming at last into collision ; and the triumphant ease 
with which, in the encounter that ensued between them, 
Murkertach mastered his antagonist, presents one of 
those instances of w'hat is called poetical justice, w hich 
occur but too rarely in real history. After a successful 
course of warfare in different parts of the kingdom, the 
particulars of which it is unnecessary to dwell upon, the 
roydamna proceeded at the head of his troops, and at- ^ f> 
tended by a select and of 1200 warriors'* from bis ^39. 
own principality, to gather the fruits of his late suc- 
cesses, in the shape of tribute and princely hostages 
from the conquered. The Danes of Dublin, in acknow- 
ledgment of submission, surrendered to him. their prince, 
Sitric; while, from the Lagenians, he not only enforced 
tribute, but carried away with him as hostage their king, 
Lorcar. But it w'as lU. Munster that the proudest trophy 
of this triumphal progressf awaited him. Entering 

* IV. Mag. ad an. 939. 

t There is still extant a poem on this circuit nf Murkertach, said to have 
been written by a contemporary and IViend of that prince, Corbniacaii Eigeas, 
the chief poet of Lister. The monarch, gratified, we are told, by Mnrker- 
Uch’a loyalty, in delivering to him nil the hostages, returned them again 
into his hands, considering him their tittesi guardian. ‘'To commemorate 
this event, and the mighty deeds of his prince, Corbmacan wrote b's poem 
of 25G verses, beginning • Oh AJnirctarlach, son of w. rthy Niall, who hast 
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boldly into ibe very territories of his rival, Callachao« 
he required of the Monionians, no less as a pledge of 
future fealty than, as an atonement for past transgres- 
sions, that they should deliver up their king uncon- 
ditionally into his hands. This humiliating demand 
was, after some hesitation and parley, complied with ; 
and the fierce Oallachan, led in bondage from his owa 
dominions, was sent soon after by the triumphant roy- 
damna, with all his other captives and hostages, to the 
monarch.* . How long his state of captivity lasted does 
not very clearly appear; but there occurs once only; 
after this date, any particular mention of him ; and then, 
faithful to his old liabtls of intestine warfare, he is found 
gaining a sanguinary victory at Maighduine, or the Field 
of the Fortress, over Kennedy, the father of the cele- 
brated Brian Boru.f 

A.D. Mnrkertarch survived but a short time his proud and 

**43. triumphal circuit throughout the, island, and died,:}: as 
he had for the greater part of bis manhood lived, in 
fierce conflict with the Danes; leaving, as a poet of that 
day strongly expresses it, aH bis countrymen orphans. § 
In the record of his death we find him described as 
“ a warrior of the Saffron hue,** and the hero ofWest- 
ern Europe.”-]"}- 

received hostages from Falia's Isle.’ ” — Tram. Ibemo Celt. Society. Mr. 
O’Reilly adds, (iiat “ a copy of this poem is in the O’f lery’s Book, of CoD- 
qnests, and in flie )>edigieu of the once royal family ofO’>cill, which is in 
the hands of the assistant secretary of Uie society.” 

* Aonnl. Iiiisfall. nd an. 041. 

-I- IV. Mag. ad an 94’2 Anna! Ult. M3, (sfcrie com. 944.) 

4 ly. Mag ad. an, 941. A im:i I. UU ad an. 943 (tertB com 043. 

§ Verses quoted by the Four Masters, iu loc. 

** The Hse of thi» colour in their garments, continned to be a favourite 
fashion with the Irish down to so late a period as the tinre of Henry Vltl . , 
whenit Was, like all otlier things Irish, rendered punishable by law; and 
thwe is a statute of that reign, forbidding any one to “ use or wear any 
shirit, sioorke, kerchor, hendol, neckerchour, mocket, or liiinen cappe, co- 
lonred or dyed with saffron.” See. for some amusing remarks upon this 
statute, Ledwich's Antiquities “ Of the ancient Irish Dress.” Campion, 
who wrote his account of Ireland in the sixteenth century, gays,'“They 
have now left their saffron, and learoe to wash their shirts four or five times 
IB a yeare.” 

tt“The Hec/^of Western Europe.” as it is in the origionl of both the 
aooa\i»U abonea'ed.—Ecloir lartair Eorpa. According to Dr. U’Comwr, 
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It is a fact both curious am] iuslfructive, as showing 
o( what materials, the idois. of the: multitude are most 
frequently fashioned, that while such, as we learn from 
authentic records, were the respeclive careers of these 
two warlike contemporaries, the fame of Callachan, as 
transmitted by tradition, has far outrun that of his 
patriotic rival ; and that even some modern Irish his- 
torians, by whom Murkertarch is barely mentioned, 
have devoted whole pages to the narration of a wild 
and imaginary adventure related of the king of Cashel.* 
For this flimsy tale of romance there exist no grounds 
whatever in our annals; and the whole fable was pro- 
bably the invention of some of those poet-historians, or 
seanachies, of the Eugenian princes, who sought to do 
honour to their royal masters by embalming in fiction 
the memory of a chieftain of their race. The very selec- 
tion, however, of Gallachan’s, name, as a theme for 
fable, shows that already he stood high in popular fame, 
having been handed down by tradition as the favourUe 
champion of a period when valour was the virtue most 
in request ; and when it mattered little to the fame of 
the hero whether he fought on the wrong side or the 
right, so he but fought boldly and successfully, and with 
the due heroic disregard to life, as well his own as that 
of others. 

After a reign comprising in its duration nearly a 
quarter of a century, this year saw another of those sha- 
dows of royalty, which occupied in succession the throne 
x)f Tara, pass undistinguished into oblivion. This mo- 
narch’s name, it may be remembered, was Denough; 
and the annalist, in recording his death, cites a distich 
inscribed by a poet of the day to his memory, in which 
the general condition of the country is thus lamentably. 


however, Ectoir is a very ancient Irish word, siKnifyin^ hero, and com- 
pounded, as he rather too fancifully supposes, of an achievement, 

and Oir, golden, or splendid. 

* On this farrago of 6ction Keating has bestowed no less than ten or 
eleven of his folio pages, while Dr. VVamer has filled fourteen of his qnarto 
pages with a verbose dilution of tlie same trash. 


A.D. 

914. 
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andfWe musl believe, truly depicted. “Without la'' 
to guide her, with rulers treacherous, false, and factioui 
the realm of Erin hath sunk into darkness.” * 

Donough 'was succeeded in the supreme throne by 
prince named Congelach, who, but a few months befor 
liis accession, had acquired considerable renOwm by 
gallant attack on the city of Dublin, in which, bein 
aided by the rare alliance of the people of Leinster, h 
i-educed that city to a state of ruin and desolation, o 
which some of the annalists are not unpleased to dwell, 
describing the burning of its ships and ramparts, th 
flowers of its warriors laid in the dust, and the bloonc 
ing youths and venerable matrons ail led away in chain: 
The repeated attacks, indeed, made by the natives upo 
Dublin, which was again retaken from them as ofte 
as they possessed ihemselvos of it, showed with whi 
obstinacy the work of warfare was carried on, and t 
how little else the attention of either party could ha\ 
been occupied. In the course of the very next yea 
Blacar, the Danish king, returning with fresh supp1i< 
of force, retook the city. The same alternations ( 
success and reverse were exhibited some few yeai 
afterwhen Godlred, the son of Sitric, having been force' 
with the loss, enormous for those times, of no less tha 
6000 men, to surrender and fly from Dublin, W’as enabh 
in like manner, in the course of the following year, i 
recover his dominions. :|r 

* IV Mag. ad an. 942 (cer. com.. 944). ft Ibid. 

J IV .Mag. ad an. 948. ' . 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Gariy Life of Brian Bom. — Hia first Battles under his Brother Mahon. — 
Defeat. — Victory atSnlchoid. — Murder of Mahon. — Accession of Brian 
to the Throne of Munster — Attacks and defeats the Murderers of his 
Brother. — Death of the Monarch Congelach. — Domnal, his Successor. 
— Charter of the English King, Edgar, a Forgery. — Power of the King- 
• -dom of Munster — Increased ceusiderahly under Brian. — Accession of 
the Monarch Malachy — Gains a great Victory over the Danes. — Defeat 
of the People of Leinster hy Brian. — Growing Jealousy between this 
Prince and the Monarch. — lmi|ition of the latter into Brian's Principa- 
lity.—Ciits down the sacred Tree of the Dalcassiaos. — Invades and 
lays waste Leinster. — An .Army marched against him by Brian. — Con- 
vention between the two Rings — Joint Victories over the Danes. — Re- 
newal of their mptnal Hostilities — Brian invades the^Territory of the 
Monarch. 

How far the heroic Murkertach, had he lived to attain 
the supreme sovereignty, was likely to have succeeded 
in delivering his country from the foreigner, the imperfect 
outline we have of his character renders it vain to at- 
tempt to speculate. But there had now appeared on 
the scene of strife a young and enterprising warrior, 
whose proud destiny it was, at a later period, to become 
the instrument of effecting this glorious work; and 
whose whole long life seems to have been a course of 
maturing preparation for the great achievement he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing at its close. This prince, to 
whose original name, Brian, was added afterwards the 
distinctive title of Boromb, or Boru,* was one of the 
numerous sons of Kennedy, king of Munster ;f and, at 

* A inroame given to him, according to O’Halloran, M'Cartin, and others, 
in consequence of the tribute {Boroimhe srgnifying a tribute of cows and 
other cattle) which he exacted from the people of Leinster ; but derived 
by others with more probability from the names of the town Bonimb, 
which stood in the neighbourhood of his palace of Kincora in the county of 
Clare. See O'Brien’s Dictionary, in voce Borumha. 

fThere is extant a poem, attnbuted to Mac Liag, the secretary of Brian, 
giving an account of the “ Twelve Sons of chaste Cinneide” (Kennedy). 
— Tran*. Ihemo-Q*lt. Society. 
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the time of the acctssion o( his brother, Mahon, to the 
throne of that kingdom, was in his thirty-fourth year. 
Being by birth a Dalcassian, he had naturally been 
nursed up, from earliest days, amidst all those traditional 
incitements to valour which the history of that chival- 
rous tribe afforded. Their proverbial character, as 
always the Qrst in the field, and the last to leave it,’' 
was in itself, as repeated proudly from father to son, a 
motive and pledge for the continued valour of the whole 
race. While yet a youth, his high reputation for sol- 
diership bad collected around him a number of young 
followers ; with whom, posting himself at defiles and 
mountain passes, or lying in wait in the depths of the 
forest, he frequently intercepted the enemy in their 
plundering expeditions, or harassed and cut them off 
in their retreats.* 

Upon the accession of his brother Mahon to the throne 
of Cashel, the constant and active career of warfare 
in which that intrepid prince engaged furnished a prac- 
tical school for the ripening of Brian’s military talents, 
and, by inuring him to service in a subordinate rank, 
rendered him the more fit for the highest. At a me- 
morable slaughter of the Danes, by Mahon, near Lake 
Gur, it is supposed that Brian, though not expressly 
mentioned, may have been present; but the first import- 
ant event connected with his name was an expedition 
led by Mahon beyond the Sliannon, to the districts 
bordering on Lough Ree. There, by predatory in- 
cursions in various directions, they had succeeded in 
amassing considerable plunder; when Fergal O’Ruarc, 
with a large armyof Conacians, pouring suddenly down 
upon them, the brother chiefs were compelled reluc- 
tantly to retreat. Followed closely as far as the banks 
of the river Fairglin, they there stood at bay and en- 
gaged. their pursuers. But Brian’s good genius had 
not yet exempted him from all failure. Notwitbstand- 


* Vallaocey (from Munster Anntdt), — J^aw of Tanislr]/, etc. 



Battle of sulchoid. 


fit 


log the valour of Mahon, and the intrepid bearing of 
the future hero of Cloutarf, the Momonian troops -were 
defeated ; and Mahon, forced to swim across the river 
to save his life, was compelled ingloriously to leave 
his shield behind him.* 

But the victory at Sulchoid over the Danes of Li- 
merick, achieved principally through Brian’s skill in 
partisan warfare, first gave earnest of the successful 
struggle he was destined to wage against the oppressors. 

A strong body of cavalry, detached from the Danish 
force stationed at Sulchoid,f having advanced to re- 
connoitre the army of Mahon, a sudden attack was 
made upon them by Brian at the bead of some squad- 
rons of tight hors'e, and with such effect that one half of 
their number lay dead upon the spot. The remainder 
fled in confusion, pursued by Brian, to the main body A- o 
of the army encamped at Sulchoid. Thither Mahon also ’ ' 
followed rapidly with the whole of his forces ; and a 
general engagement ensued, disastrous to the Danes, of 
whom no less than 3000 were slaughtered on the spot. 

The remainder fled, in confused rout, towards Limerick, 
pursued so closely and eagerly that the victors entered 
the city along with the vanquished, making prisoners of 
ail whom they did not put to the sword; and then, 
having ransacked that rich city of all its gold and mer- 
chandise, they left it a mass of ruins and flames.:); 

* IV Matr- ad an. 961 (ter. com. 96B). ValUncey, wime gnide is the 
Munster Annals, makes it 966. In the accoant here given of the result 
of this battle, I have followed the authority of the Four Masters, which 
appears to me far more tmstworthy than that of the poem cited from the 
Monster Book by Vallancey, attriboting all the victory and the glory to the 
Miinsier hero. On the incident of the shield, it is fair to add, the Four 
Masters are silent. 

t “ Snichoid is frequently mentioned in sobseqnent ages and wars, even 
as far down as the last campaigns and revolutions that happened in this 
kingdom, as a noted post for the encampment of armies ; being sitnated in 
a plain, which is guarded by heights on noth sides, within one day’s march 
oi l.imerick, and in the direct road from Dublin to that town by the way 
of Cashel .” — Law of Tanistry. _ _ • 

% Annal. loisfall. (Cod. Bodleian.) ad an. %1. TbeevenU in this aeries 
of the Inisfallen Annals are in general antedated by fifteen, sixteen, or even 
a still greater number of years. 


/ 
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There were yet other triumphs, won by the two 
brothers in concert, on which it is unnecessary here to 
dwell. To the gallant Mahon, however, the constant 
success that attended him in all his enterprises proved 
in the end fatal. A mortified rival, named Maolmua, 
who, having failed against him in the field, was resolved 
to accomplish by treachery what he despaired of in fair 
battle, concerted a plan by which, under the pretence 
of an amicable meeting for the purpose of conference, 
he induced the unsuspecting Mahon to trust himself, 
A. D. with a few followers, in his power.* Thus unguarded, 
the king was made prisoner by the traitorous Maolmua 
and his brother conspirators ; and being then hurried 
away by night to a solitary place in the mountains, was 
there basely murdered. 

The great importance attached by the Irish, from the 
earliest periods of their history, to the names and sites 
of places connected with memorable events, is shown in 
the instance of the supposed locality of Mahon's murder, 
which appears to have been as anxiously inquired into 
as it was variously staled. While some authorities men- 
tion, as the scene of the crime, a mountain now called 
Sliabh-Caon, near Magh-Feine,or the Sacred Plain, and 
describe the very spot where it was committed as being 
near the Red Gap, or fissure, in the hill of Caon,f there 

' Annal. Ult. ad an. 975. 

-Amial. Inisfall. ad an. 976. “In my copy of the Inisfallenses,” says 
Vallaney, “Beama-Deage, now Red-Chair, on the monntain which was 
then called Sliabh-Cnoin, bnt now Sleabh-Riach, between the barony of 
Permoy and the county of Limerick, is said to be the pass on which MaoU 
mnadh and his brothers waited for the royal captit'e, and put him to death. 
Bnt, ns this place >vas much out of their direct road from Donovan’s honse 
to their own home near Bandon, I rather give credit to another designation 
which I 6nd in an old roll or series of the kings of Munster, with an ao- 
connt of the years of their reigns, and the manner of their death ; wherein 
it is mentioned that Mahon was murdered on the mountain of Mussiry, 
near Macroorop, at a place called Leacht-Mhaghthamhna, or the Grave 
of Mahon, from his name. This place lies in the direct line between the 
places where Maolmuadh and Donovan (the murderers) had their resi- 
• dence .” — Lato of Tamstrg, etc. 

The reader has here, in the name 5fArrjfAMo»iAn<j, a specimen, in addition 
to some others which I have already given, of the absurd mode of spelling 
by which the Irish language is dishgured. This heap of conainanta is 
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Are Others which state the murder to have occurred ou 
one of the Muskerry mountains, at a place called, from 
this melancholy event, Leacht-Magama, or Mahon’s 
Grave. 

On the death of this prince, his brother Brian, who 
had held for some time the subordinate sovereignty of 
Thomond, or North Munster,* succeeded to (he throne 
of all Munster; 'and the very first act of justice he felt 
himself called upon to perform, was the infliction of 
summary vengeance on the base murderers of his 
brother. Attacking successively, in the very hearts of 
their own territories, the two princes, Donovan and 
Maolmua, who had been chiefly concerned in that 
treacherous plot, be succeeded, notwithstanding the aid 
afforded to these traitors by the Danes, in nearly exter- 
minating the whole force of their respective armies.f 
To his son, Morrough, who in one of these battles made 
the first essay of bis military prowess, fell (he good for- 
tune of encountering, hand to hand, the chief instigator 
of the base deed, Maolmua, and the glory of sacrificing 
him upon (he spot to the manes of bis murdered relative. 
Respectingthe place where this latter victory was gained, 
there appears to be no less doubt and discussion than 
with regard to the site of the murder. But, that the 
battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Mahon’s 
Grave, which is one of the opinions on the subject cited 
by the annalists, seems highly probable, from the name 
popularly given to the conflict being Calh Bhealaig- 
Leachta, or the Battle of the Road of the Sepulchre, j: 

While engaged in this work of just retribution, Brian 

pronoHDced simply Mdgama. 1 hare before given the instance of Tiger- 
uach, which, in pronanciation, is soitened into the graceful name of 
Tiema. 

The Inisfallen annalist, in noticing the different opinions as to the site 
of the mnrder, refers to a work wbi^ he calls “ The History of the Saints 
ofthe Race of Conary.” 

* In the same manner, Mahou had enjoyed for some time the principality 
of Tliomond before, in the course of snccession, he was elevated to the so- 
vereignty over all Munsier. 

t Annal. Inisfall. ad an 978.— IV Mag. ad an. 976 t Ibid. 
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i'uund lime also to give battle to those Danes who had a 
few years before taken possession of the isle oflniscathy, 
in the month of the Shannon; and who, through the aid 
of the Danes of Limerick, still maintained themselves 
in that station. This beautiful island, with its eleven 
churches,* * * § and the ornamented tomb of its patron saint, 
Senanus, was one of those favourite places of pilgrimage 
and penance to which, in defiance of all danger, and even 
of death itself, religious persons had long continued to 
resort ;f and still, as its shrines were enriched with new 
offerings by these "visitors, they became but fresh objects 
of plunder and outrage. About the middle of this cen- 
tury the Northmen had used Iniscathy as a place of 
arms; and, in the year 972, Mark, a Danish chieftain, 
the son of Harold, appears to have established himself 
in the island. But Brian now landing there, at the head 
of 1 200 of his own brave tribe, the Dalcassians:}; suc- 
ceeded, though opposed by the Danes of Limerick, under 
their generals, Ivar, Amlaf, and Duibhan, in recovering 
the island from the bands of these foreigners; having 
slain, in the battle which led to this result, the chieftain 
Mark, and his two sons.§ After effecting these impor- 

* The remarks of Mac Colloch, in speaking of the Western Isles, witli 
respect to the proofs they afford of the strength and ardour of the religions 
feeling in early times, are equally applicable to the isle of Iniscathy, and 
its numerous churches and cells. “In comparing the former with the 
present state of the Western Islands, few circninslances are much more 
striking than the enormous disproportion of their religious establishments 
at that period ; when also, if we may judge from the poverty of the territory, 
there could be but few temporal motives for such establishments As- 

suredly the rocky and barren mountains of Harris seem to have held out 
no great temptations beyond those of a spiritual nature, for the erection 
of twelve churches, while its present population, now, perhaps, more than 
doubled, would with difficulty fill one.” 

+ For an account of this island, see Sir R. C. Hoare’s Tour in Ireland. 
“The monument of St. Senan (says Archdall) is still to be seen here, mth 
the remains of eleven small churches, and several cells. In the stone that 
closes the top of the altar window of the great church, is the bead of the 
Saint, with his mitre boldly executed and but little defaced. An ancient 
Round Tower of 190 feet in height, and in complete repair, graces the 
scene. This island is remarkable for the resort of pilgrims on certain festi- 
vals.” Monast. Item, at Inniscattery . See, for St. Patrick’s prophecy 
respecting Senanus, Usher, Eccles. Primord ,874. 

t Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 977. 

§ .\rcbdall at Inn’scattery. 
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tant objects, be proceeded to devastate all the other 
small islands of the Shannon, carrying otF with him the 
treasures and effects of the Danes wherever he found 
them along those shores. 

On the death of the monarch, Congelach (a.d.956), 
who fell in a great battle with the Leinster people and 
the Danes, he was succeeded by Domnal, the son of the 
hero, Murkertach, and it was during the long reign of 
Domnal that the events just recounted took place. In 
the time of this monarch is placed the date of a pre- 
tended charter of the English king Edgar, claiming do- 
minion over “ the greatest part of Ireland, together with 
its most noble city, Dublin.”* Even were this strange 
document authentic, which Jias long ceased to be as- 
sumed, the pompous and boastful character of Edgar 
would account sufficiently for its large pretensions, with- 
out having recourse to any more substantial grounds. It 
is related of him, that when residing once at Chester he 
obliged eight of his tributary kings to row him in a barge 
upou the Dee.f But, in the list of these royal liegemen, 
there is not one from Ireland. 

After a reign of twenty-four years, Domnal ended 
his days in penitence at Armagh, j: and was succeeded in a i>. 
the throne by Malachy the Great, a prince who, though 
eminently qualified by character and talents to uphold 
nobly the Hy-Niell sceptre, was doomed, under the spell 
of an ascendant genius, to see it pass away from his 
hands. 

The consequences, moral as well as political, of that 


' “Maiiman partem Iliberniae. cum soa nobiliaaima civitate DnbliDi&.” 
This charter may be found in Usher’s Sytloge. The original, he says, is 
preserved in Worcester Cathedral, and there is a copy of it among the 
records in the Tower. 

f Hume. These eight kings, according to Tamer, were “Kenneth 111., 
king of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, Macchns of Anglesey and the Isles, 
three kings of Wales, and two others ” — Hist, Annlo-Sax. c. vi There is 
extant a charter of Edgar, professing to be signed by Kenneth III., — “ Ego 
Kinadus rex Albanise adqnievi,” — which has no less the appearance of 
being a forgery than the arrogant charter respecting Ireland. 
i ArchdallgWho quotes Anna/. Munsf. 
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endless division and subdivision of kingship,^ which 
formed the principle of the Irish system of government, 
have been sufficiently dwelt upon and exemplified in the 
preceding pages. For Ibis distraction of the public 
counsels and energies, a partial remedy would appear to 
have been devised, in that two-fold division of the whol6 
island which took place, as we have seen, at rather an 
early period; — the northern half, Leath Cuinn, being 
allotted nominally to the monarch, while the southern 
portion, Leath Mogh, formed tho dominions of the king 
of Cashel. But this improvement, as it might have been 
deemed, on the 'ancient quintuple division, while it left 
all the former sources of dissension still in full play, but 
added another provocative to strife and rivalry in the 
second great royal prize, which, by this new distribution 
of power, was to be held forth to the ambitious. Nor 
was it from the competition for these two prizes that the 
mischief chiefly arose, — the lines of succession to them 
being kept in general distinct, — but from the collision 
into which the respective parties were brought by their 
relative position afterwards. Had the monarch pos- 
sessed a substantial control over the portion of the king- 
dom allotted to him, such a power, aided by the tradi- 
tional reverence which still encircled the throne of Tara, 
might, in difficult conjectures, have enabled him to en- 
force his authority with success. But it is clear that, in 
his mere monarchical capacity, the power of the monarch 
was only nominal, or, at the best, occasional; and that, 
in the general struggle for plunder and pre-eminence in 
which all were alike engaged, his authority depended as 
much for its enforcement on the amount of troops, al- 
liance, and subsidies he was able to command, as that of 
any one of those minor kings, over whom he was by 
courtesy sovereign. 

' According to Procopiu.s, the practice of bestowing the title of Kin^ on 
mere generals was prevalent among what are called the barbarous nations : 
— AMaPs^'XsXou/utrot /(fCitt* iura ynf t<fli TOUf si fixfCccfot 

srro/uixas'ir. — Gotli 1^, 2 
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Wbea to this it is added, tb«t the monarcbs them- 
selves, considered in their personal characters, were, as 
may have been judged from the scanty space their names 
have occupied in these pages, a series, with but few 
exceptions, of weak and insignificant personages, it will 
not be thought wonderful that the throne of Munster, 
filled alternately from antiong the chiefs of two warlike 
tribes, each emulous of the other’s valour and renown, 
should in the race of power have gained rapidly on its 
monarchical rival, and at length outgone and eclipsed it. 
Throughout the two centuries, indeed, preceding the 
period we have now reached, the acts and achievements 
of the kings of Munster furnish the chief material of 
Irish history; and how far, in the early part of the ninth 
century, they bad already usurped on the power and 
station of the monarch, may be collected from an his- 
torical mistake committed by Giraldus Cambrensis, who, 
in speaking of Feidlim, the active and ambitious ruler 
of Munster at that period, was so far deceived by the 
prominent station this prince occupied, as to style him 
“king of all Ireland.”* The several princes, whether 
Eugenian or Dalcassian, who succeeded Feidlim in the 
throne of Cashel, continued each to strengthen and ad- 
vance the aspiring power of the province ; till at length, 
under the military genius of Brian, it received an im- 
pulse onward, which not even the talent and public 
spirit of the monarch, Malachy, could avert : and ac- 
cordingly, as we shall find, the venerable fabric of the 
Hy-Niell dynasty, rich as it was in the recollections 
and associations of nearly 600 years, sunk almost un- 
resistingly beneath the shock. 

When raised to the throne, the new monarch, Ma- 
lachy, was in his thirtieth year; and a victory as im- 
portant as it was splendid, which he gained over the 
Danes almost immediately on his accession, threw a 
lustre of hope and promise around the conamencement 

• Topof. Hiberq. Disi 3. c. 43, 
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of his reign. Invaded, in the heart of his own do- 
minions, by the Northmen of Dublin and of the Isles, . 
he not merely repelled the incursion with spirit, but, 
turning assailant in his turn, attacked the main body of 
jj the enemy’s force, consisting of Danes collected from , 
9M all parts of Ireland ; and, continuing the conflict with 
but little interruption for three days and nights, forced j 

them to submit to whatever terms he chose at the ! 

sword’s point to dictate. Among other conditions, he ' 
stipulated for the instant release from captivity of all 
such natives as were held in bondage by The Danes; 
and the language of the “ noble Proclamation,” as it is 
justly styled, in which he announced to the country 
this result of his victory, was in substance as follows : 

— “ Let all the Irish who are suffering servitude in the 
lands of the stranger return now to their several homes, 
and enjoy themselves in gladness and peace.” * 

How far this declaration of enfranchisement was al- 
lowed to have effect throughout the country, does not i 
appear from the records ; but the number of hostages, | 
as well as of captives on other grounds, which the Danes, ' 

in obedience to this edict, released, is stated to have 
been no less than 2000, among whom were Domnal, I 
the king of Leinster, and O’Niell, prince of Tirone ; 
while, as a further proof of subrais»on, all the O’Niells, ' 
from the source of the Shannon to the sea, were de- 
clared to be exempt from alt future payment of supplies 
or subsidies to the Northmen.^ To judge from the 
results, indeed, attributed to this battle, which was called 
from the district where it commenced, the Battle of Tara, 
it may be pronounced that, next to the crowning achieve- 
ment of Brian himself on the glorious field of Clontarf, 
it was by far the most signal and decisive advantage 
gained over the Danes during the whole course of their 
ruinous sway. Besides the immense slaughter of their 
troops, they had lost likewise nearly all their distin- 

* Tiiren»cb, ad an. 980. IV Mag. ad an. 979 (erte com. 981). 

'i' Ibid., and Ware's Antiquities, c. 34. 
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guished capUiiu, and among them Reginald, the son of 
Anlaf, their king;* a loss which, combined with the 
humiliating sense of defeat, so deeply affected the royal 
father, that, to relieve his mind, he went on a pilgrim- 
age to the island of Iona, and there died of grief. 

As, by the subjection of the southern moiety of Ire- 
land to the jurisdiction of the king of Munster, the 
province of Leinster was made a dependency on that 
kingdom, and forced to pay to its sovereign the tribute 
of Eidirsgeol, — a mulct imposed from early times, — 
frequent efforts had been made by the states and princes 
of Leinster to rid themselves of so humbling a mark of 
submission. With this view they joined in a confederacy 
now formed against Brian by O’Felan, prince of the 
Desies, in which were associated also the prince of 
Ossory, and the Danes of Cork and Waterford. But 
the rapid movements of the watchful Brian, who sud- 
denly attacking their united forces at a place, called in 
our annals the Circle of the Sons of Conrad, f chased 
them from thence, with prodigious slaughter, into Wa- 
terford, completely disconcerted and broke up the whole 
confederacy. Proceeding directly after this achievement 
to Ossory, he forced the chiefs of that district to deliver 
up to him hostages, and made their hereditary prince, 
JVlac-Gilla- Patrick, his prisoner. From thence sweep- 
ing over the plains of Leinster, and, according^ to the 
ordinary practice of Irish warfare, desolating them as 
he went, Brian succeeded for the time in reducing the 
refractory province to obedience. Hostages were given 
in pledge of future fidelity; and the two kings of 
Leinster, in person, tendered their allegiance and ho- 
mage in the tent of the conqueror. 

Placed as the monarch and his rival Brian were at 
this crisis, each flushed with recent victory, and medi- 
tating further enterprises, there could hardly have ex- 

* Tigernach, and Ware’s Antiqvitits, c. 24. 

't' “A bhfaa me Coonradh.” — An. Inisfatl. ad an. 979. See alto. for thjs 
battle, Vallaocejr . — Laws of Taniatry, etc. 
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isted a doubt in the mind of either that they must ere 
long be committed together in the field ; and, as usually 
happens, it was from the younger and least tried of the 
two parties that the provocative to the onset first pro- 
ceeded. In pursuance of the will ofOlill-Ollum, already 
more than once adverted to, the district of Dalcas, or 
Dalcassia, the present county of Clare, w'as inherited by 
jy Brian, as prince of the Dalcassian tribe. A predatory 
762. incursion under the monarch into this territory, at the 
commencement of his reign, gave a sufficiently clear 
indication of hostile feeling; but a still more wounding 
offence to the pride of the gallant tribe to which Brian 
belonged, was, about the period we have now reached, 
wantonly committed. The sacred tree in the Plain of 
Adoration, at Adair,* under whose boughs the Dalcassian 
princes used in former times to be inaugurated, was, 
by Malachy’s order, in the course of this inroad cut 
down.-J- 

But these pointed aggressions, among which the 
latter stands forth the most prominently in all our an- 
nals, having failed to arouse the resentment of the hero 
of Munster, the monarch again, in the following year, 
held forth the signal of defiance, by marching his troops 
into the province of Leinster, which, as forming a part 
of the kingdom of Leath Mogh, was now under the 
dominion of Brian, and there spreading havoc and de- 


* AuDal. iDufall. ad ann. 982. See an acconnt of the practice of tree- 
worship among the ancient Irish, in the First Volome of this Work, 
c. ii. p. 45 , etc. 

f Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 982 — 983. Oar antiquary, Ledwich, in his ^at 
anxiety to prove the Irish to have been of Teutonic origin — a supposition 
which, with regard to a small portion of her population, the Scots, haa 
been shown to oe highly probable, — has adduced, among other evidence, 
the ancient custom of inaugnrating the kings of Cashel on a large stone. 
“ This was a Firbolgian custom,” he says, “introduced from the north; 
where the people erected great stones, or stone-circles, for the election and 
inauguration of their princes.” He forgot, however, that though the Eu- 

S enian branch of the Munster kings adopted this form on their election, 
lose of die Dalcassian line were inaugurated under the Bile-Magh-Adair, 
or sacred tree, in Thomond ; a custom which, being, according to him, a 
proof of Celtic descent, is sufficient to neutralise at least the inference de- 
duced by him from the other. 



INVASION OP MEATH AND CONNAUGHT. 

VBStation over its plains “ to the very sea.” * Such an 
infringement of bis royal rights was not to be submitted 
to by the king of Munster, who, putting himself at the 
head of a large force, marched directly against the 
monarch, and, by this prompt and decisive movement, 
rendered hostilities for the time unnecessary. Yielding 
to remonstrances so strongly backed, Malachy consented 
to acknowledge his rival’s claims; and a sort of con- 
vention was then mutually agreed upon, confirming to 
Brian his right of dominion over the kingdom of Leath 
Mogb, in like manner as it assured to the monarch his 
right of sovereignty over Leath Cuinn. It was more- 
over stipulated on both sides, that all persons held in 
captivity by either, who belonged to the dominions of 
the other, should be forthwith delivered up; and lastly, 
in reference to the claim upon Leinster — the point 
immediately at issue, — it was settled that Donald, the 
king of that province, was bound to pay tribute to 
Biiau. j 

Through the four or five following years this ami- 
cable arrangement appears to have been respected by 
both parties; but, in the year ^88, whether in revenge 
for some aggression, or moved by the one sole aim and 
object of his career, the supplanting of the power of the 
monarchy, we find Brian actively preparing, both by 
land and water, for the invasion at once of the two pro- 
vinces, Meath and Connaught. Embarking the whole 
of his force in boats on the Shannon, he thus conveyed 
them as far as Lough Bee, laying the country on each 
side under contribution. Then dividing bis forces into 
two corps, be detached one of them to the western parts 
of Connaught, which they plundered and laid waste, 
slaying Murgisius, the Roydamna of that province; 
while with the other he himself marched into Meath, 
devastating all that lay in his course, on the western 

* “Go Muir,” — Tigernacb, ad an. 983 IV Mag. ad an. 9J2. (aeiw 
com. 933.) 

f Inisfall. ad an. 9S9. 
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bank ol the ShanoOD, And returaed to bis palace of 
Kinkora, ladeo wilh rich spoils.* 

The two great rivak were now again, in open conflict ; 
though, for the three following years, alternate inroads 
into each other’s territories, for the purpose of spoil and 
plunder, appear to have been the only means of mutual 
annoyance resorted to by them. Against the Danes, 
however, the spirited monarch cofttiaued to carry on a 
brisk and effective warfare; and so closely laid siege ^to 
them in Dublin, for the space of “twenty nights,” that 
they were at length rcduc^ to salt water for their only 
drink. In this extremity, finding themselves compelled 
to submit, they agreed to pay to the monarch, in ad- 
dition to the accustomed tributes, one ounce of gold out 
of every principal dwelling-house in Dublin, to be paid 
yearly on Christmas-night to him and his heirs for 
ever.f 

In the year 994, Dublin must again have been the 
scene of bis triumphs, as he is said to have then car- 
ried off from thence two trophies,— the collar of Tomar, 
and the sword of Garlus; to which, from the empha- 
tic manner in which they are always mentioned, peculiar 
interest must have been attached. In the course of 
the same year, during an inroad made by him into 
Munster, an engagement ensued between his forces and 
those of Brian, in which the latter was defeated.^ 

* IV Mag. Vallancey {Laws ofTanlstry'), from Munster Records. Val- 
iancy gives <0 this Roydamna the name of Mairedach. 

^ Tigernach, ad. an. 989, 

i Harris could not have seen this record, orlie would not have asserted 
that the sword of Carlos beloi^;ed to Carolus Knute, who was killed at 
Clontarf. The collar ofTomar was a golden torques, which the monarch 
Malachy took from the neck of a Danish chieftain whom he, had con- 
quered : — 

“ Let Erin remember the days of cJd. 

Ere her faithless sons betrayed her. 

When Malachy wore the collar of gold 
Which he woo from her prood invader , — Irish Melodies. 

§ loisfall. ad an. 994. With a spirit of partisanship which deserves 
praise, at least, for its ardour, being ready to kindle even on matters as far 
back as- the tenth century, Vallancey snppresses all mention of this defeat 
of his favourite hero; though, in the annals most partial to the cause of 
Munster— those of luisfallen — it forms almost the only record for the year. 


— -Diqiti.’cd by 
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RENE« Al. OF HOSTlLfTIES. 9* 

BiU ihm passiDg eclipse of the Momonian hero’s good ^ 
fortune was amply redeemed in the following year, 
when invading, in bis turn, the dommions of tlie mo- 
narch, he gained a complete victoi7 over him; and, 
carrying coofiagratitm into the Royal Rath, 'm wbicii 
stood the palace of the kings of Tara,* burned that an- 
cient and stately structure to the ground. At length, 
recalled perhaps by some worthier feelings than appear 
in general to have actuated their conduct, to a sense of 
the lasting injury they were inflicting upon their conn- 
U‘y by these feuds, the rival sovereigns again formed 
with each other a treaty of peace, on the basis,'as be- .t.u. 
fore, of mutual recognition of their respective rights, as 
rulers of the two great divisions of (he island, Lea^. 
Cuinn and Leath Alogh.f i 

That an honest zeal for the public welfare bore soir«' 
share in the motives that led to (his step, may be fairly 
ioferred from the first fruits of their recoacilement: 
having been an active campaign in concert against the 
Danes. Marching with their united forces ia DublkiV 
they there demanded and received hostages from the 
Northmen; and, in the same year, having renewed their 
joint invasion of that city, they caried oflF from thence 
both spoil and hostages, and, as the chroniclers extflting- 
ly add, “ with much triumph to tlm Jrish.”j; A yet 
more brilliant success awaited them in the following year, 
when, as they Jay encam{>ed with their respective ar- 
mies in the valley called, iu those times, Glen-Mama, the 
Danesypoured forth from their seat of strength an im- ^ 
mense force, with the hope of surprising and overwhelm- low. 
ing the two sovereigns. But, in the conflict that then 
ensued, the superior fortune of the day was with the 
Irish; and, among (be Danish princes and nobles 

AoDal. iBisfail. ad an. 995. Tfteaeannala style the aUmetore that >WMf 
Dii rued down 1 eacbo aoidbo,^ or» tho Honce the Learned Mao,«r 
rracetitor: blit, according to Valiaincey’a anthoritiea, it was the Regal 
Houae,orBath.of.MeBih. * , 

+ Iniafall. ad au. 997. 

4 IV Alag. ad an9^, “Friiaabbaia do Gaoidbelaibh.” '■ 
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who fell in the action, is recorded Harold, the son 
of Aniaf.* 

Not long after this event the Northmen of Dublin, 
under the command of their king, Sitric, making an 
irruption into Leinster, carried away with them the king 
of that province, Donogh Mac-Donald ; on hearing, of 
which outrage upon hisiiegeman, the active Brian march- 
ed instantly with a select force to their city, and having 
delivered the royal captive, burned down their principal 
dun, or fortress, making himself master of the gold, sil- 
ver, and other precious effects they had amassed, and 
then forced them to expel king Sitric, the author of the 
outrage, from the country. The Annals of the Four 
Masters represent Malachy as acting with Brian in this 
expedition ; but Tigernach, the annals of Ulster, and 
of Inisfallen, all agree in attributing the credit of it to 
Brian alone.f It is, indeed manifest that, about this 
period, the monarch had seen reason to separate his in- 
terests from those of the aspiring king of Munster; 
whether from jealousy of that prince's increasing fame, 
or, as seems more probable, from a clearer insight into 


* IV Mag. ad. an. 999. 

f Tigernach and Iniarail. ad an. 999. We have here another hiatorical 

f >arti9ao in the field. The author of Cambrensia Eversus, with whom Ma- 
achy ia not ondeservedlv a favourite, * assigns to him alone all the glory 
of this achievement. “ He attributes (says Vallancev) the tvhole hononr 
of this action to Malachy, with an utter exclusion of Brian, although the 
annals of Tigernach expressly mention Brian as solely ennged in the 
affair, without attributing any share of it to Malachy.” Vallancev then 
proceeds, with much warmth and energy, to contend that Malachy had no 
share whatever in this exploit. 

As long as this sort of partisanship confines itself within the bounds of 
honest zeal, it is, however misplaced, respectable ; but too often unfairness 
is one of the weapons to which it resorts, and Vallancey himself is not 
always exempt from this charge. In order to palliate the violence of Bri- 
an’s proceeding, attempts have been made ny some of his enthusiastic 
admirers to make it appear that the first aggression came from Malachy ; 
and, with this view, Vallancey, in giving an account of an attack upon 
Munster, in the year 938, by the people of Connaught, asserts, without the 
slightest authority from any of our authentic annals, that the monarch’s 
own principality of Meath took a part in the aggression. “In 988,” he 
sajrs, “ the people of Connaught, assisted by those of Meath, in open vio- 
lation of their king 'a treaty with Brian, invaded the west of Munster. 

Brian, to revenge this insult, marched at the bead of a powerful 

army,” etc. 



BRIAN MARCHES TOWARDS TARA. 
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the real Bftture of his desigos, and^ loo late conviction, »■ 
perhaps, that, in aiding so active a rival’s schemes, he 
was but hasleniag forward the march of a power already 
ihreateniogthe rights and safety of the supreme throne 
itself. 

Whatever may have been his real motives for such 
conduct, the fact of a change, at this time, in the policy 
of the monarch is sufficiently evinced by his marching his 
troops on a pi'edjatory expedition into Leinster (that po;o> 
vince being now in relations of allegiance with Brian) 
in the very same year that had just been signalised by 
Brian’s victory over the Nortbm^. In consequenee, 
as U is said, of this overt act of hostility, but clearly in 
pursuance of his ownlor^'mediiated scheme of usurpa> 
tion, Brian collected together a large army from the pro* 
vinees of Connaught, Munster, and Leinster, together 
with anauxiliary corps furnished by the Danes of Dublin, 
whom he had now brought into obedience; and, at the 
head of Ibis imposing force, marched towards Tara. 
Learning that the monarch bad retired with his troops to 
the plain of Bregia, he detached to that place a squadron 
of Danish cavalry which, coming in conflict with the a. D. 
troops of Malachy,.wfire, almost to a man, cut to pieces. 

On the appearance, however, of Brian, with the main 
body of his immense force, the monarch saw that to con- 
tinue his resistance would be for the present unavaHiog, 
and that by concession only could he hope to^un^ase 
a brief respite for the monarchy. Accordingly, appeal- 
ing to his rival’s generosity, on account of the dSpa1r|ly 
in the numbers of their respective forces, aqd, giving 
hostages in pledge of fidelity and present submission, he 
succeeded for the time in averting the danger with 
which he was threatened; and Brian, withdrawing his 
troops peaceably from the royal territwy, departed, as 
the obroniclersexpress it, “ without battle, without waste, 
without burning.” * 


*“Gan cath, gao indradb, gan loacc.”— IV Mag. ad an. 1000 (wrac 
COB. 1001). , 
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• According to sonic accounts* of this transaction, the 
monarch, in pleading the comparative weakness of his 
own force, requested that a certain time should be al- 
lowed him for the purpose of bringing into the field his 
whole military strength; engaging solemnly that if, 
within that period, he should Gnd himself unable to try 
the question with the sword, he woilld at'once resign his 
throne and pay homage and tribute to Brian as mo- 
narch. With this plausible arrangement the king of 
Munster, it is added, politely complied. That such in- 
stances of courtesy in warfare were not unfrequent 
among the Scandinavians, we learn from one of their 
own historians; who tells of a Danish general voluntarily 
reducing his force in order to be on a level with that of 
his antagonist, f But the story of Brian’s still more 
chivalrous flight of complaisance, besides that it is men- 
tioned in none of the authentic Irish chronicles, bears 
evident marks of modern fabrication. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Usurpation of the Throne of Tara by Brian. — His Triiimphant Progress 
* through the Country. — Gifts and Privileges bestowed by him upon the 
‘ Cborch. — State of the Country under his Dominion. — Unnsnally long 
interval of Peace. — Distnrhed by the Restlessness and Perfidy of the 
People of Leinster. — Malachy, defeated by them, applies for Assistance 
to Brian. — Is Refused. — Preparations of the Northmen, in I.eague with 
the I.«geniao8, fora Descent npon Ireland. — Forces collected from most 
of the Danish Dominions. — (^at Battle of Clontarf and its Conse- 
quences. 

A. D. The following year beheld the accomplishment of the 
ambitious Brian’s projects and hopes. It is commonly 
stated, with a view of exonerating him from the 


* Ollalloran. 


t Mallet, tom. i. 231. 
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t)dlium of usurpation, and investing his acts with the 
sanction of popular approval, that he had been, pre- 
■viously to his first rebellion, solicited earnestly by the 
princes and states of Connaught to depose Malachy from 
the supreme throne, and take the sceptre into his own 
hands. Butin none of our really trustworthy records is 
there to be found the slightest authority for this asser- 
tion; and the term " rebellion,” applied by the annalists 
to Brian’s first march upon Tara,Vsufliciently points out 
the sort of aspect under which that aggression must 
have been generally regarded. Though left to linger 
on through a few more feverish months, in the mere 
semblance of sovereignty, the fate of the monarch was 
by that step finally sealed, and his rival’s supremacy 
secured. In the following year, a^the head of a force 
^as formidable in numbers as before, Brian again 
inarched to Tara; and there, in the palace of her ancient 
raonarchs, received the homage of their last legitimate 
successor, the descendant of a series of fifty Hy-Niell 
kings, and was by him acknowledged supreme sovereign 
-of all Ireland. 

However strong and ascendant was the power ac- 
quired by Brian over the minds of his fellow country- 
men, by a long life of military success, so daring a step 
as he had now ventured upon, in utter defiance of ail 
those long cherished prejudices in favour of old and 
prescriptive rights which we have seen to be innate in 
the national character, could hardly have been risked by 
him without some misgivings, and even apprehensions, 
as to the result. Accordingly, though in no quarter does 
there appear to have been open resistance to bis au- 
thority, nor any instance of a recourse to arms, in favour 
of Malachy, it is yet clear, from the constant and watch- 
ful activity , with which the new monarch kept the field 
through the two or three following years, and his rest- 
less movements throughout all Ireland, demanding 

* Tigernach, ad an. 1000. and IV Mag. ad an. 999 (ariE coin. 1000). 
Tigrrnacb calls it ** a rebellion tbrongb treachery ; ” — impod ire mtabhal. 
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hostages in every quarter, that the apparently willing 
submission of the country was mainly the work of bis 
Own vigilance and vigour ; and that what he had acquired 
by the sword, was chiefly by the sword maintained. 

The powerful houses of the Hy-Niells, as well the two 
branches long excluded from the succession as those — 
the Tirone and Clan-Colman,— which had, down to thu 
period, alternately enjoyed it,* made common cause in 
opposing and thwarting the new monarch, but only ir< 
one instance appear to have ventured on open liostiiities 
with him in the field. The southern Hy-Niells having, 
with the aid of the forces of Connaught, taken up arms 
.4. D. bis authority, he gave them battle in tbe-neigh- 

io38. bourbood of Atblone, and obtained an easy victory over 
them.f 

The prince who governed at this time the Hy-Niells of 
the north was Aodh, the grandson of the heroic Murkei'- 
tach, — >a chief who, as beingthe roydamna, or successor 
apparent to Malacby, was the person, next to this prince 
the most aggrieved by his deposition. But a menacing 
movement or two, not followed up by any actual hostility, 
was all that the usurper bad to enconnter from the 
young Aodh; who, making war soon after (a. d. 1Q05.) 
on the province of Ulad, fell gallantly, as became a 
descendant of the Chief “of the Warriors of the Saffron 
Hue,” in an engagement called, from the place where it j 
occurred, the Battle of the Wood of Tulka.:); Among the 
few faint attempts at resistance made by the Hy-Nielk 
of the north, was that of a prince of Ulidia, Flaberta^^ 
O’Neill, who refused to give hostages to Brian. But the | 
military dictator extorted these sureties by force ;§ and, 
soon after, oaj'ried off Flahertai^ himself as bis pri- 
soner. 

The ready acquiescence with which, in general, no 
violent a change in the polity of the country was sub- 

• 

• See Dissertation, etc. by O’Connor of Balenagar, nect. 16. 

j* IV Mne. ad an. 1001 (ern com. 1003). 

f “ Cath Craoibhe TulctM.” IV Mag. § Annal fatialidi. ad an. lOOO 
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raitled to, may be in a great degree attributed to the 
example of patience and disinterestedness exhibited by 
the immediate victim of this revolution, the deposed 
Malachy himself. Nor, in forming our estimate of this 
prince’s character from a general view of his whole 
career, can we well hesitate in coming to the conclusion, 
that not to any backwardness in the field, or want of 
vigour in council, is his tranquil submission to the violent 
encroachments of his rival to be attributed ; but to a 
regard, rare at such an unripe period of civilisation, for 
the real interests of the public weal, and an unwilling- 
ness to risk, for his own personal views, the explosive 
burst of discord which, in so inilammable a state of the 
political atmosphere, a struggle for the monarchy would, 
he knew, infallibly provoke. Acting on this prudent, 
and, as far as we can judge, patriotic motive, he even 
generously lent his aid to the usurper in preserving the 
general peace of the country; and when Brian, attended 
by the kings of Leath-iMogh, proceeded on his circuit 
through the provinces, — passing, as his progress is 
described, “ beyond the Red Cataract,* in Ula,” — we 
find Malachy, with the contingent of troops supplied 
by his principality, following quietly among the other 
liegemen in the royal train. 

During one of these progresses, having remained 
a week in the city of Armagh, the new monarch left, as 
a devout offering, on the great altar of the cathedral, a 
gold collar w’eighing twenty ounces.f A most marked 
feature, indeed, in the policy of this prince, was the 
regard manifested by him for the interests of religion, 
and his liberal patronage of the ministers of the church. 
In the course of a subsequent visit to Ul.ster he afforded 
a substantial mark of bis feeling on this subject, when, 
in order to repair the ravages committed by the North- 

* Eaaruaidh, the present Bnllyshannon. — called the Red Cataract, from 
the salmon- leap, Tor which this spot is celebrated 

+ The value of gold was, 1 snppose, at that time, about five times as 
great as at the present day. 
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meo, he granted, in addition to a gift of glebe lands to 
the churches of Ireland, a considerable extension of 
their immunities and rights. After depositing his pious 
oblation at Armagh, be proceeded, attended by the kings 
of the south, to the royal seat of the Dalriedans in 
Antrim, called Rath-mor-Muige-Line, oi* the Great 
Fortress near the Water,* where he received hostages 
from all the princes of that region, as well as from the 
whole of the remaining dynasts of Leth-Cuinn. 

To follow in detail the various progresses of this de- 
scription which he performed during the first few years 
of his reign, would be little more than a mere rep^itioa 
of the same uninteresting and, for the most part, blood- 
less course of events; the few instances that occurred of 
resistance to his demands, having led rarely to any more 
serious result than the seizure of Che refractory chieftains 
as prisoners ; and ail such captives of this rank as feU 
into his power were led in chains to his regal fortress 
at Kinkora. . 

This vigorous policy appears to have completely suc- 
ceeded. An interval of peace for some years followed 
upon these mes^ures, such as it has rarely been Ireland’s 
fortune, whether in ancient or modern times to ^joy; 
and the void left by the deaHh of the usual stirring 
events in the bloodless annals of these few trangnil years 
has been filled «p, by the fancy of later writera, with a 
glowing picture of the peace, prosperity, and eivilisatioa 
which was now diffused tbroughont the whole country, 
by the salutary taws and wise government of its ruler. 
In addition to the endowments and privileges newly con- 
ferred upon the church, the schools and colleges ravaged 
by the Danes were all restored to their former condition 
and new institutions of learning and piety founded. The 
wealth of the state devoted to objects of public utility 
was, we are told, employed in the erection of fortified 
places, in the building of numerous bridges, and the 

' * Iniffall. ad an 1004. See Beauford (Ancient Topography of Ireland), 
at Ralh-mor'moighe-lioe Collectaa. vol Ui. . 
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construction of naassive causeways; while, to provide 
also for the dignity of the regal slate, the various royal 
houses and places throughout Munster, more especially 
the monarch’s favourite abode at Kinkora, were, by his 
orders, all rebuilt and embellished. It is added likewise 
by the same romantic authorities, as a proof of the in- 
fluence of Brian’s laws on society, and the consequent 
purity of the public morals, that a beautiful maiden, 
adorned with gold and jewels, and bearing in her hand 
a white wand, w’ith a costly ring on its top, travelled 
alone over the whole island without any attempt being 
made on her honour or her treasures.* 

Through the whole of this prosperous picture it is 
oasy to trace the florid colouring of the fabulist; and, 
with the exception of the endowment granted to the 
churches, and the repairs of some of the royal forts in 
Munster, there is not one of the acts attributed thus to 
Brian, of which any record is to be found in our genuine 
annals; while the story of the maiden, travelling safely 
with her ring and jewels over the island, is but an im- 
provement on similar fables long current among the 
Danes and Anglo-Saxons. It was the boast of the 
Danish lawgiver, Frotho, that he could expose, without 
fear of theft, the most precious things on the public paths; 
and, in Alfred’s time, as a similar test of the honesty of 
the people, rich bracelets were, it is said, hung up by 
the road-side, j- 

* Verses qaoted by Keating. We find in Feller {Diet Hist.) a trans- 
lation of these verses by M . Lally-Tolendal : — “ Les lois et les moeura 
itaient tellement respect^es, qne les bardes Irlandais^ en chantant le regne 
heoreux de Brien Boroihmb, oot dit, — 

“ Une vierge, unissant anx dons de la nature, 

De I’or et des mbis, I'^clat et la valenr, 

A la clart^ du jour on dans la nuit obsenre 
D'ane mer jii.squ’a I’aiitrS allait sans protectenr, 

Ne perdait rien de sa parore, 

Ne risquait rien pour sa pndeur.’' 

“ II .fit de si bons r^glements contre le brigandage, et veilla si bien a 
leur observation, qu'il exposait des bagnes dor snr les grands chemins sans 
qne persoone os&t les prendre Les nistoriens anglais racontent la rodme 
chose du mnd Alfred ” — Mallet, Hist, de Dannemarc. 

Of W'illiam the Conqueror’s time, a similar lomantic accoont is given. 
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But though, in the instance of our Irish hero,- — and 
the same has been the fate of all such lights of obscure 
periods, — romance supplies the place amply of authentic 
history, there is yet enough, in the genuine records of 
his actions, to entitle him to the rank he holds in historic 
fame. Had he no other claim to distinction, his name 
would fully merit commemoration for the vigorous 
policy with which, when advanced to the supreme 
power, he succeeded in quelling and keeping down that 
W’hole swarm of petty kings and dynasts, who, at once 
tyrants and rebels, have been at all times the worst 
scourge of the country, leaving neither peace to the 
people, nor security to the throne. To his prompt 
vigour in suppressing, or rather coercing into harm- 
lessncss this most mischievous as w'ell as most absurd of 
all forms of aristocracy, is to be attributed the rare and, 
in those times, unexampled tranquillity which thecountry 
enjoyed under his sway. 

A storm, howevei’, was now gathering, which boded 
interruption to this short interval of peace. The high 
hand with which Brian had carried his usurpation, set- 
ting at deliance all competitors and opponents, had the 
effect of awing also into submission the Danish princes 
of the island; and although, in the seaport towns, the 
Northmen were still numerous, being encouraged by a 
policy, dangerous under such circumstances, to continue 
their commeixe w ith the natives, not an attempt appears 
to have been made by them to disturb the general 
peace. In the year 1013, however, the people of 
j'pD. Leinster, who had been always the most shamefully for- 
ward among their countrymen, both in serving as aux- 
iliaries to the foreigner, and in using his alliance for 
their own purposes, joined their forces to those of Sitric, 
king of Dubhn, and, with more than ordinary ferocity, 
invaded the province of Meath.* The king of Leinster, 

“ Amongst other things, is not to be forgotten that good peace that he made 
in this land ; so that a man of any account might ^o o>er his kingdom iiu- 
hart, with his bosom full of gold .” — Saxon Chronicle. 

* luisfali ad an. 1U13. IV M.-ig ad an 1012 (nrse com 1013 ) 
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Maolraorda, bad, in the year 999, been aided by the 
forces of the Danes iii usurping the crown of that king- 
dom, and now co-operated with them in this plundering 
expedition into Meath, despoiling and burning all that 
lay in their way, as far as “the Sacred Ground of St. 
Fechin, and the Plain of Bregia.”* 

To avenge this violation of his territory, the deposed 
monarch, now only king of Meath, set fire to the neigh- 
bouring districts of Leinster as far as Benadar,f the 
present Hill of Howth. There, being attacked by the 
combined force of Maolmorda and his Danish allies, be 
was entirely defeated with the loss of 200 of his best 
troops, his son, Flann, and several of the noble chiefs 
of Meath. Under the pressure of this defeat, and threat- 
ened with still further aggression, Malachy adopted 
the resolution of applying for assistance to Brian; and 
accordingly hastening to the palace of Kinkora, where 
the monarch’s court was now held, he there presented 
himself as an humblesuitor in the presence of that prince 
whom he had, but a few years before, looked down upon 
from the supreme throne. Representing in pathetic 
terms the constant alarm to which he was exposed by 
the joint hostility of two such formidable neighbours, 
he implored earnestly the aid and interference of Brian 
to avert from his territory so dreadful a scourge.' To 
this entreaty the veteran hero, wholly untouched,' as it 
would seem, by the appeals to his generosity, which the 
peculiar circumstances of the case involved, returned a 
stern refusal; and the king of Meath was left to defend 
his possessions by such means as his own narrow re- 
sources supplied.:^ ' 

In the summer, however, of that year, so menacing 
an aspect bad the combined movements of the Danes 
and Lagenians begun to assume, that Brian, to meet the 

* Gnr airg Tarmoo Feithin 7 Maigh Breagh -.-loisfall, ad an. 1013. 
Fechia was a saint of the seventh century to whom, in many parts of Ire- 
land, this sortof Termon, or free lands, were dedicated. 

+ «. e The Mountain of Birdk ., 
f Inisfali. ad an. 1013. ' , 
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coming danger, advanced his quarters ■ lo the neigh* 
bourhoodofDublin, laying waste the country ofOssory 
in hismarch. Atthesame lime he detached into Leinster 
his son, Morrough, with a select b5dy of trpops which, 
in like manner, devastated the country with lire and 
sword as far as Glendalough, and the Sacred Ground 
of St. Caimin ; and then returned, with a number of pri- 
soners and abundant spoil, to Brian, whose camp was 
pitched on that ground, in the neighbourhood of Publin, 
now called Kilmainham. Here he remained from the 
month of August until Christmas; when, finding that he 
could not succeed in bringing the Danes or Lagepians to 
action, he broke up his quarters and returned, laden 
with ample spoil, to Kinkora. ^ 

Meanwhile the Northmen, encouraged by his absence 
from Munster, bad made a descent with a large fleet on 
the south of Ireland, and plundered and burned ^ihe city 
of Cork; but, before they could re-embark, were at- 
tacked w'ith success by the natives, and lost in the action 
that ensued, among other distin^ished leaders, the 
young Anlaf, son of Sitric, the king of Dublin. 

No sooner had Brian withdrawn from his cantonments 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, than the Danes of that 
city, as well as of every other partof Ireland where ih^se 
foreigners were dispersed, began to prepare with the 
utmost activity for a combined effort against the Irish, 
by despatching envoys in every -direction to summon 
auxiliaries to their banner. Not only from Scotland, 
from the Orkneys and Hebrides, the isle of Man, and 
the isles of Shetland,, did they muster together all the 
disposable force of their fellow Northmen, but even to 
Denmark, Norway, and other parts of Scandinavia,* 
messengers were sent to solicit immediate succours; 
and. such were the accounts circulated by them 6f their 
prospects of success, that, asa French chronicler of that 
ago states, a large fleet full of northern adventurers 


* loiafall ad ao 1014 
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were induced by these representations to crowd to the 
Irish shores, bringing with them their wives and 
children, and hoping to share, as he adds, in the con- 
quest and enjoyment of a country “ which contained 
twelve cities, most ample bishoprics, and abundant 
wealth.”* 

Though long prepared, by the unnatural alliance 
which had placed Leinster in the hands of the Danes, 
to e&pect a struggle of no ordinary description, Brian 
could little have foreseen so formidable an array of force ' 
as was now collecting to assail him. Nothing daunted, 
however, by their numbers, he put himself at the head 
of his own brave army of Munster; and, joined- by 
Malacby with the troops of Meath, and by the forces,of 
Connaught under the command of Teige, the king of 
that province, marched directly to the Plain of Dublin, 
and took up his station in front of the enemy on the 
very same ground which had been occupied by him in 
the summer of the preceding year. Having reconnoitred 
the state of the opposing force, he ventured to detach into' 
Leinster a select body of troops, consisting of the choice 
of his Dalcassian warriors, together with a small body 
also of Eugenians, for the purpose of devastating the 
dominions of the king of Leinster, and thereby causing 
a diversion of the enemy’s force. The command of 
this secret expedition- the monarch entrusted to his son, 
Donough, with orders to dispatch, his mission quickly, 
and return to the army within two days, before which 
period it was not expected a general engagement would 
take place. v 

Some traitor, however, in the camp of Brian, bad 
contrived to apprise the Danes of the' departure of this 

* t I 

* “ His temporibns Normanoi sapracKcti quod patres eonim nunqtiam 
^rpetrasse ausi gnnt, cum ianumera classe HiDfeniiam insulain, qua; 
Irlan^ dicitiir, iogressi snnt, ooa cam azoribos, et lihsris et captivU 
Christianis, quos fecerant sibi servos, at Hirlandis extiactis, ipsi pro ipsis 
inbabitarent opnlentissimam terrain, quae' Xll civiiates, cam amplissimis 
ejiiscapnCbns et uoum reaem habet, ac propriam lioguam, sed Latinas 
Ijteras .\dem.ir ap Labbe. 
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detachment; urging earnestly, at the same time, the 
policy of commencing their attack before this gallant 
band should have returned. It is staled in the Annals 
oflnisfallen, but in thataloneof all our native chronicles, 
that the traitor who conveyed this intelligence and advice 
to the enemy was no other than the deposed monarch, 
iMalachy, who also promised, it is added, to draw offhis 
own troops in the approaching engagement, and remain 
with his 1000 men ofMeath inactive. Had this wronged 
and despoiled monarch, so lately a suitor in vain to the 
usurper of bis crown for the means of defending the 
small remains of ancient dignity still left to him, been 
so far tempted by the present occasion of revenge as to 
forget at once all his sense of duty and patriotism, and 
close a long life of public virtue in disgrace, such a fall, 
hurried on as it had been by wrongs and insults, would 
have excited far more of painful regret than of surprise. 
It is no small relief, however, to discover that there 
exist no valid grounds for this story ; that, as presently 
shall be shown, it is wholly at variance with subsequent 
established facts, and owedits originsolely to a wretched 
spirit of provincial partisanship which, in order to exalt 
by comparison the character of the popular hero, Brian, 
did not hesitate to blacken unjustly the fame of his com- 
petitor, Malachy. 

The intimation., by whomsoever conveyed, of the di- 
minution of Brian’s forceby the late detachment, appears 
to have been acted upon by the enemy; who, having 
spent the whole of the 'night in preparing for a general 
action, presented themselves at the first dawn of light 
before the Irish army, which had taken up its position at 
this timeon the plainof Clontarf. It. had been the wish, 
A. D. we are told, of Brian to avoid engaging on this day 
1014. (^Fpi(Jay, April 23d), which, as being the anniversary 
of Christ’s Passion, ought to have been kept sacred, as 
he felt, from the profanation of warfare.' Being forced, 
however, to waive his scruples upon'this point, he after- 
wards skilfully, as we. shall see, turned the incident to 
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account; making it the means of calling forth the re- 
ligious as well as the military zeal and enthusiasm of 
his countrymen. 

While, according to Irish tradition, the motive of 
the Danes for provoking the conflict on this day was, 
the wish to avail themselves of the diminished stato of 
Drian’s force, the Scandinavian authorities, on the other 
hand, attribute it to supernatural suggestion; and tell 
of some oracular idol which, on being consulted by the 
Danish general, Bruadair, answered, that if the engage- 
ment took place ona Friday, king Brian would assuredly 
fall in the field.* 

The confederate army of the Danes and Lagenians 
■was composed of three separate corps, or divisions; the 
first of which consisted of the Danes of Dublin, led by 
two distinguished officers, Dolat and Conmaol, toge- 
ther with a select body of 1000 Northmen, clad in 
coats of mail from head to foot, and commanded by 
two Norwegian princes, Anrud and Charles, the sons 
of White Danes. The second division, formed of the 
forces of Leinster, was commanded by Maolmurda, 
principal king of that province; and subordinately to 
him, by some minOr dynasts, among whom were the 
prince of Hy-Falgia, and Tuathal, of the Liffey terri- 
tory. With these were joined also a large body, or 
battalion of Danes.f The third coi^ps consisted of the 
auxiliaries from the coasts of the Baltic, and from, the 
isles, under the orders of Bruadair, the admiral of the 
-fleet which had brought them to Ireland, and of Lodar, 
earl of the Orkney islands. Attached to this division, 
there were also a number of Britons from Cornwall and 

* Niala Sago.^ap. Johostone, Antiq. Celto-Scand. Tha*, ip the Latin 
version: — “Hoc'^per vepeftcia explorante qiiemadmodum abitnra -asset 
pngna, responsmn oraculi sic tulerat ; si die Veneris pngua foret Brianeni 
regem adepts victoria casuriim ; sin prins cnnfligeretar, omnes qui bnnc 
adversnm consisterent, occasnros esse ; bine Broder ante d.em Veneris acie 
dimicandum negavit 

-f- Inisfall. ad an 1014. “ Cath do Oballaib the word cath signifying 
both a battle and a battalion. 

10 • 
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Wales, 'under ibe petty prlnces of their respective terri- 
tories.* • s. 

To confront this array of the enemy’s forces, the artny 
of Brian was likew'ise divided into, three separate co- 
lumns ; at the head of one of which he placed his eldest 
son, Morrongh, intending to oppose it to the first division 
of the enemy. This column was composed of the troops 
of the king of Meath, of the brave Dalgais, now dimin- 
ished in numbers, but strong in valour and fame, and a 
body of men from Conmacnemara, a maritime district 
of western Connaught. Of the loyal devotion of the 
blood of Brian to the national cause, there was no want 
of pledges on that day ; as, in addition to the intrepid 
Morrough, there fought also in the ranks of this column 
four other sons of the monarch named Teige, Donald, 
Conor, and Flan, besides the grandson of Brian, young 
Turlough, the son of the commander, Morrougli. 

. The division whosetask it was to oppose the second of 
the enemy’s corps, was commanded byCian and Donald, 
both princes of the Eugenian line, and of whom the 
former is said, by the annalists, to have exceeded in 
stature and beauty all other Irishmen. Under these 
chiefs were ranged, in addition to the warriors of their 
own gallant tribe, the forces. of the king of the Desies, 
and of all the other various septs and principalities of 
the south of Ireland. Among' the dynasts named as 
assisting with their troops in this division are found 
Scanlan, prince of Loch Lene, andO’Dubhlon, king of 
the O'Connals of Gabhra. Nor did the jealousy so long 

* “Cbein me Maolmuadfa oa e b. faideb. dheaa an Eirinn.” — Iniafall. 
ad an. 1014. Cian was the chief of the Eugeoians of Cashell, and son-in- 
law of Brian. There remain some lamentations or elegies on this warrinr’a 
death, written by Mac Oiolla Caoimh, a poet who flourished, we are told, 
in the time 'of Bnan. Of these elegies, which are found in the collection 
called the Munster Book, .Mr. O’Reilly gives the following account: — 
“1st. A poem of fourty-fonr verses, beginning, ‘ Dreadful tlie night, this 
night.’ It is the lamentation of the poet aRer Cian, Brian, and his son, 
.Morrongh 2d. A j>oem of 108 verses, beginning, ‘Raithlean's Hath of 
Core and Cian,’ upon the deserted state of Rath Haithlean, and other 
palaces, after the death of Core, Cian, and other Momonian princes.” — 
Trans Iberno Celt Society 
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subsisting between the two moieties of the island pre- 
vent' the northern portion from contributing its share of 
aid on this great occasion; as, in the list of the chiefs 
commanding the second column, we find O’Carroll , prince 
of Orgiall,in Ulster, and Maguire, prince of Fermanagh, 
— the two most illustrious Irishmen, says the chronicler, 
that graced the field on that day;* and therefore worthy, 
he adds, of fighting under the banner of Cian, 

To the third division of Brian’s army, which was 
under the command of O’Connor, son of the king of 
Connaught, was assigned the task of engaging the aux- 
iliaries brought by the enemy’s ships from Norway and 
the isles; and, in forming this corps, a number of Ui- 
tonian kings and chiefs combined their forces. Among 
these are found enumerated O’Hedian of Adnia, O’Kelly 
of Hy-Mania,- Aodh.“the Wounder,” king of Elly, and 
Echtigern, prince of Aradia.-j- 

From the above enumeration of the forces of the 
Irish on this occasion, it will be seen that the emergency 
of the crisis, threatening danger not only to their liberties, 
but to their very existence as a nation, had aroused in 
them a spirit of unanimity, as rare then, as it has 
continued unluckily; ever since, though leaving noble 
evidence of the energies that a country like Ireland is 
capable of in a cause that rallies around it cordially the 
arms and hearts of all her sons. 

Having thus arranged his order of battle, the veteran 
monarch went himself among the troops, accompanied 
only by his son Morrough ; and, addressing them, all, 
from the highest to the lowest, conjured them to summon 

* “ Ar na radh doii dis siu, -o b. hiad b. aia badli thuaidh an Eirin sao 
slnaigh siu ” 

i* This account of the disposition of the respective forces is taken chiefly 
from the Anoals of Inisfallen. According to these and other native re- 
cords, it does not appear, that there were any Danes in Brian’s army *, but 
that it was a purely national force. It would seem from Torfaeus, however, 
that there were some Northmen on the side of Brian, as he mentions that 
ilruadair and Upsao, another of the pirate chiefs, fought on opposite sides ; 
— “ Evidens exainplicans prsesentis scripti cap. 10 exhibit, Brodenim et 
f ipsaciim, piratiis, Bello Brianico diversas partes .secutos Tier. Oread. 
Hist Pra-f • - - 
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up their utmost strength and fortitude aigaiust the hasd 
confederacy of pirates now before them. Fearing lest 
their confidence in their own good fortune might be 
diminished, by missing from among them so many of 
those brave Daicassians who stood, in all emergencies, 
the brunt of the conflict, he explained to them the im- 
portance of the service on which that active corps had 
been detached, and the salutary eflfects it would produce 
in weakening and diverting the enemy’s force. Then 
reverting to the crimes and enormities Of the Danes 
throughout the long period of their tyranny over Ire- 
land, he reminded them, how constantly and cruelty 
these swarms of foreign barbarians had employed 
themselves in murdering the native kings and chieftains, 
iti spreading conflagration through all their castles and 
holy houses, laying prostrate the churches of God, and 
plundering and violating the rich shrines of the saints. 

“ The blessed Trinity,” he then exclaimed, in a loud and 
solemn voice, “ hath at length looked down upon our 
sufferings, and endued , you with the -power and the 
courage, this day, to extirpate for ever the tyranny of 
the Danes over Ireland; thus punishing them for their 
innumerable crimes and sacrileges by the avenging power 
of the sword.” On saying these words, he exhibited in 
bis left hand a bloody crucifix', while in his right he 
waved triumphantly bis sword ; and then exclaiming, 
“ Was it not on this day that Christ himself suffered 
death for* you ?” gave signal for action.* 

Of the details of the memorable battle which then en- 
sued, and which lasted w'ithout pause or breathing time, 
'from a little after sunrise, till the. dusk of the evening, 
there is but little told in our authentic annals ; while the 
Accounts derived from other sources, as well Scandina- 
vian as Irish, come through channels which render them 
liable to suspicion, or at least suggest the necessity of 
caution in the use of them. According to some writers, 
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the veteran monarch, notwithstanding his advanced 
period of life, being then in his eighty-eighth year, com- 
manded in person throughout the battle. But.the most 
probable and consistent accounts represent him as yield- 
ing so far to his iuhrmities as to retire early in the course 
of the action to a tent or pavilion in, the immediate 
neighbourhood of the scene of conflict, where he could 
be consulted in every emergency, and preside in spirit, 
if not in person, over the field. 

In the mean while his son Aforrough, who had him- 
self reached his gre^U climacteric, directed actively the 
operations of the whole army ; and, being followed into 
the thick of the fight by his son, Turlough, a youth but 
fifteen years old, performed such prodigies of valour 
and prow'ess throughout the day, as to concentrate al- 
most solely upon himself the attention of most of the 
historians of battle.* Among the chiefs slain by him in 
personal combatduring theaclion, was the gallanlSitric,f 
son of the earl .of the Orkneys, whom he is said to have 
despatched by a single blow of his battle-axe, cutting 
the body of the Dane in two through his armour. 

The prowess of the 1000 menjn mail, commanded 
by the two Norwegian brothers, had, at the beginning 
of the fiction, struck panic into the troops opposed to 
them ; but the bravery of Morrough and his gallant 
Dalgais soon broke through the spell that surrounded 
these mailed warriors, and not a man of the thousand 
escaped to tell the fortunes of that day. Nor did the 
hero himself who performed these deeds long survive 
bis brave victims. Having put to the sword this chosen 
band of Northmen, and cut down with his own hand 
one of the chiefs who commanded them, Murrough had 
hurried away to another quarter of the field, and was 
there pursuing the same victorious career, when Anrud, 
the brother of the Norwegian prince he had just slain, 

* fniofall ad an. 1Q14. 

f Sitric is inentiutied .in'tlie Niala Saga ag commanding one of the winga 
of ttie Danish army 
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singled him out for deadly conflict and revenge. On 
seeing him approach, the Irish hero rushed forward to 
meet him, and, seizing him firmly with his left hand, — 
the right having been enfeebled by constant use of his 
sword, — shook him fairly out of his coat of mail to the 
earth, and there transfixed him with his sword. The 
Norwegian, however, in dying, had his full revenge; for, 
as the conqueror stooped down over him, he di*ew forth 
the knife or dagger which hung by IMorrough’s side, 
and plunged it into his breast. 

This fatal wound, though not followed by death for 
some hours, having robbed the Irish of their gallant 
leader, the active command devolved upon Malachy, the 
king of Tara; under whom, the ultimate success of the 
day was accomplished,* and the Danes and their trai- 
torous confederates driven with immense slaughter frona 
the field. f 

It was in the midst of the rout and carnage of their 


• IV Mag. ad aun. 1013 (ter. com. 1014). With the usual party view of 
depressieg their hero’s rival, this fact, so important to the memory of 
Malachy, as entirely absolving him from the odious charge of having been 
false to the cause of his country on this day, is wholly suppressed by the 
Munster annalists; and Vallancey, without the same excuse for his parti- 
sanship, has been guilty of the same unfair omission It is, indeed, strange 
that even such writers as Sir James Ware ^hap. 34. ad ann. 1014) and 
Dr Lanigan (chap. 23. § li.) should have fallen into the general error re- 
specting Malachy’s conduct, and taken the .same unjiist and, in every sense 
of the word, false view of his public character and career. 

+ The details of the battle given above are all from the .Annals of Inis- 
falten; but the particulars that follow, respecting the death of Brian, are 
found in the Nia/a Saga, or Norse account of the battle. The following is 
Johnstone’s version of a part of what I have extracted : — “Turn Broder sic 
exclamare ; referat homo homini Brianem a Bro^re dejectum. Mox ad eos 
qni in tergis fugieutium hterebant, decurritur, iisque occasus regis nuntia- 
tuf, reversi oppido Ulfus Hraeda et Kerthialfadus Broderem ac suos 
corona circunidant ingesta in eos undique materia, sic Broder yivns ca- 
pihir.” — Anliquitat. Scaudo-Celt. The agreement on several important 
points between the Scandinavian and the Irish accounts of the battle, — 
the share taken by Sitric, or Sigtrygg. in the expedition, — tlie rank of 
Bmadair, as commander of the pirate fleet, and the great event of Brian 
falling, in the moment of victory, by his hand, — these striking points of 
agreement between the two narratives are thus noticed by 'I'orfseus ; 
“ Mints utrobique consensus apparebit, nam Sitricus illis, nobis Sigtryg- 
gus, idem qnoa victoriosiis, et qui Broder nobis, Bruodarns illis, et classis 
Danicic praefectus, his Piratarum antesignanus, ntrisque Brian! interfector ; 
victoriiim verso penes Brianum uterque stiituit, eumqite ex vulnere mor- 
tnum.” 
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retreat that the Danrisb admiral, Bruadair, having fled 
with a few followers for refuge to a small wood in the 
neighbourhood of Brian’s tent, {>erceived from his lurk- 
ing place that the monarch was surrounded with but 
few attendants, — most of his body-guards having jo, ined 
in. pursuit of the enemy, — and w'as kneeling with hands 
upraised, and bis mind intent on prayer.’’ Taking ad- 
vantage of the moment, Bruadair rushed into the tent 
with his followers, and, after a short struggle, put the 
aged monarch, and a boy who was in attendance upon 
him, to death. Then, unable to restrain his triumph, 
he held up the blade, still warm from the royal vete- 
ran’s heart, and cried out, “ Let it be proclaimed, from 
man to man, that Brian has fallen by the hand of Bru- 
adair.” The ill-omened tidings spread more rapidly 
than he could have desired, and soon reached the ears 
of the absent body-guard; who, hurrying back to the 
royal tent, were only consoled fur the sad spectacle there 
presented to them, by their success in seizing the mur- 
derer alive, and making him expiate, by a death pf linger- 
ing torment, the ruthless act of which he bad been guilty. 

The numbers of the slain in this battle have been 
variously stated ; some computing the loss of the Danes, 
between killed and drowned, to have been no less- than 
13,000 or 14,000 men, and that of the Lagenians 
3000; while the number killed on the Irish side' is, in 
the same accounts, calculated at no more than 7000. 
The estimate most likely, however, to be near the truth, 
is that in' the Annals of Inisfallen, which represents the 
loss of the Danish and Leinster forces combined, to have 
been about 6012. Ou the amount of slaughter, how^ 
ever, in the ranks of the national army, our annals are 

* MariaDDS Scotus, in bis shert record of the battle, represents Brian 
as engaged in prayer at the moment of the attack: — “Brianns, rex Hi- 
bernise, I’araaceve Paschac, scxta feria 9 Calendas Maii, manibas et mente 
ad Deum intentus necattpr ; ” — all which Torfmns pronounces to be in per- 
fect accordance with the Scandinavian accounts : — “ Quo nihU nostrorum 
traditionibus, si annum exceperis, convenientina dici yet scribi poterat ; 
nam et genua mortis festumqne idem nobiscum ezpressit.” — Rtr. Oread, 
i. 10. 
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silent.* It appears pretty certain that the loss of life, 
in the battles of those days, was considerably less than 
in the warfare of modern times. An Italian historian, in 
describing a battle so late as the fifteenth century, which 
he describes as the greatest that had then taken place 
for fifty years, mentions, as a proof of the determined 
valour with which it was contested, that the number of 
killed on both sides amounted to more than a thousand 
men';"!- and it is apparent from the accounts given by our 
native chroniclers themselves, that the battles of the 
Irish, in the times whose history we have been record- , 
ing, were, however frequent, by no means attended with, 
any greater proportion of loss of life. 

Judging from the number, however, of princes and 
chieftains who fell on both sides at Clontarf, the amount 
of the general slaughter may well be supposed to' have 
been immense; as, besides Brian himself, his son, Mor- 
rough, and the son of the latter, young Turlough, we 
find a long list enumerated by the annalists, of princes 
and heads of tribes who died fighting, as it appears, in 
the ranks confusedly with the other combatants. On 
the adverse side, the havoc made of the principal chief- 
tains is represented as still more considerable. Among 
the native princes who fell were the king of Leinster, 
the prime cause of all the strife, together with his roy- 
damna, or successor, and the king ofHy-Falgia; whHe, 
of the many Danish princes and earls whom the fleet of 
Brudair had wafted to the Irish coast, the greater 
number found their graves upon the shpre of Clontarf. 
But this immense proportion of loss among the com- 
manders, as compared with that of the rank and file, is 
to be attributed mainly .to the chivalrous practice of 

f • , 

* Vallancey says, “ According to the account inserted in the Inisfallen 
Annals, there were 4000 of Brian’s forces killed during the en^gement, 
and many wonnded — bat I can find no such statement in eitner of the 
series of the Inisfallen Annals, edited by Dr O'Connnr. ' 

f MacUavel — “ G fu qnesta giornata r.ombattuta con pin virtil che 
alcnn altra che fosse stata fatta in cinquanta anni in Italia; perchA vi mori 
tri r una parte e 1’ altra piu che mille uomini ” — Delle Isttrie, I 8. 
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single combat between the chiefs, which prevailed in 
the warfare of those days, as in the heroic ages of Greece 
and Rome. 

On the day after the battle all the wounded of the 
Irish army were conveyed by Teige, the son of Brian, 
and the Eugenian prince, ' Cian, to the camp at Kil- 
mainham; and, on the following day, the monks of 
St. Columba, at Swords, hearing of the death of the 
monarch, came to bear away his body for the purpose 
of having it interred in the cathedral of Armagh. From 
Swords it was conveyed to the monastery of St. Ciaran, 
at Duleek, and from thence to Louth, where the arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Maelmury,* awaited the royal re- 
mains, and had them borne, with religious solemnity, 
to the archiepiscopat city. The bodies of Morrough and 
-two other chieftains of the family were carried thither 
at the same time, and the remains of Brian deposited at 
the north side of the cathedral, those of Morrough and 
his heroic kinsmen at the south. During twelve suc- 
eessive nights the religious of St. Patrick kept watch 
over the dead, chaunting hymns and offering up prayers 
for the peace of the departed souls.f 

Before we pause to take a review of the life and 
actions of this monarch, and endeavourto define, through 
(be magnifying mist of antiquity, the true dimensions of 
his fame and character, there remains an episode, or 
rather sequel, to the great battle in which he died, too 
characteristic as well of the contentious as of the heroic 
spirit of the Irish people, not to be specially noticed. 

On the evening of Holy Saturday, which was the day 
after the battle of Clontarf, Donchad, the son of the 
late monarch, who had been sent with his Dalcassians 
on a predatory expedition into Leinster, returned with 
immense booty to the camp of Kilmainham ; and, as a 

* Maelmury, i. e. serveutt of Mary. Thia prelate ia mentioned witli 
hij^h praise by the Poor Masters (ap. Colgan), who style him, “ The head 
of the clergy of Western Europe, the chief of ihe holy orders of the West, 
end a most wise doctor.” 

t Anna], Ult. Anna], Inisfall. ad ann. 1014. 
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tribute of pious affection, sent several rich offerings to 
the archbishop of Armagh and his community. The 
chief of the Eugenian tribe, Cian, who was then also 
with the army at Kilmainham, and 'whose ambition to 
assert his right to the now vacant throne of Munster 
was too impatient to brook even decent delay, lost no 
lime in acquainting the sons of Brian with his deter- 
mination to enforce that claim ; alleging, as the grounds 
on which he rested it, not only the right of alternate 
succession secured to the Eugenians by the will of Olill- 
Ollum, but also the seniority of their royal house" over 
that of the Dalcassians. He, therefore, demanded that 
the sons of Brian should deliver hostages to him, in 
acknowledgment of his claim. This Donchad deter- 
minedly refused ; saying that, diminished in strength 
and numbers as was the brave force by his side, he 
would neither acknowledge Gian’s claim, nor yet con- 
sent to give him hostages.* 

Tliis angry contention between two such rival tribes, 
both encamped on the same ground, and both Hushed 
with their common victory, seemed to threaten for a 
time consequences by which the mourning as well as 
the triumph of that memorable hour would have been 
sullied, when, fortunately, another Eugenian prince, 
named Domnal, who commanded, jointly with Cian, the 
troops of their tribe, interfered to check the unseemly 
strife; and, calmly expostulating with his brother chief- 
tain, succeeded in withdrawing both him and the whole 
of their force quietly from the camp.f 

Thus relieved from the chances of a conflict to which 
})is reduced and weakened follow’ers were now unequal, 
Donchad broke up front the camp at Kilmainham, and, 
with his small army, including the sick and wounded, 

•\nnal. iDisfall ad an. 1014. Vallancey, from Munster Annals. 

I7 V’allancey has here misrepresented the meaning of the Inisfallen an- 
nalist, making him say that Domnal “ withdrew the troops under his com- 
mand trom supporting Cian in bis pretensions whereas the langaiagd of 
the original is, “ Doinhnal ag-dealiigh re Cian is re na muintear ; i. e. 
Uomnal secretly departing from thence with Cian and his people ” 
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proceeded slowly on his march into Munster. Further 
trials, how'ever, awaited them ere they reached their 
own home ; and the sudden change which a short day 
had made in the fortunes of the son of Brian, show'ed 
how even triumph may lead adversity in its train. On 
arriving in Ossory they found the prince of that country, 
Mac-Gilla-Patrick, preparing to oppose by force their 
passage through his territories, unless they consented 
to acknowledge submission to his authority. “Hostages,^’ 
said that chief, “or battle!”'^ — “Let it then,” replied 
Donchad, “ be battle ; for never,” he added, “ was it 
yet beard of, within the memory of man, that a prince 
of the race of Brian had given hostages to a Mac-Gilla- 
Patrick.”! 

Having thus declared his purpose, the heroic chief 
prepared for action ; first taking care, as a humane pre- 
caution, to appoint some of the bravest men of his troop 
to guard the sick and wounded. But, instead of allow- 
ing themselves to be so protected, these weak and suf- 
fering men all eagerly insisted upon taking their share 
in the combat ; preferring death by the side of their 
comrades, to the ignoble safety proposed to them. “ Let 
there be stakes,” cried they, “ fixed in the ground ; and 
to each of these let one of us be firmly tied, holding 
our swords in our hands.” This extraordinary sug^ 
gestion was acted upon ; and the troops of Ossory, on 
advancing to the attack, beheld, intermixed in the fore- 
most ranks with the sound men, these pale and emaciated 
warriors, as if all were alike determined on death. At 
the sight of so strange and nf ournful a spectacle, the ad- 
vancing army paused ; and tiieir chief, whether touched 
with admiration of such noble self-devotion, or fearing, 
as the annalist suggests, to contend with men thuspledged 
against surrender, drew off his force without striking'a 


* “ Braiehde no calh.” — Inufall. loc. citato 
t IniffaU. ib. 
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blow, and left the brave Dalgais to pursue their march 
through Ossory uninterrupted. * 

In estimating the character of Brian Boru, it will be 
found that there are three distinct points of view in which 
he stands forth prominently to the eye, namely, as a 
great warrior, a successful usurper, and a inuqificent 
friend to the church. In the attributes belonging to 
him, under these three several aspects, are to be found 
tbe main as well as subsidiary sources of his fame. The 
career of Brian as a military leader appears to have been 
uniformly, with one single exception, successful ; and, 
from the battle of Sulchoid to that of Clontarf, his his- 
torians number no less than fifty great battles fin which 
he bore away the palm of victory from the Northmen 
and their allies. 

’ In his usurpation of the supreme power he was im- 
pelled evidently by motives of selfish ambition ; nor could 
he have entailed any more ruinous evil upon the country, 
than by thus setting an example of contempt for esta- 
blished rights, and thereby weakening, in the minds of 
the people, that habitual reverence for ancient laws and 
usages which was the only security afforded by the 
national character for the preservation of public order 
and peace. The fatal consequences of this step, both 
moral and political, will be found but too strikingly 
evolved in tbe^eourse of the subsequent history. At- 
tempts have been made to lend an appearance of popular 
sanction to his usurpation, by the plausible pretence that 
it was owing to the solicitation of the states and princes 
of Connaught, that he wai induced to adopt measures 
for the deposition of Malacuy. f In like manner, to give 

* Annal iDisfall. ut supra. IV Mae. ad aan. 1001 (aerae com. 1003). 

t Mac Ciirten {Brief Discourse, etc.). .Me adds, however, after qaoting 
his authorities, “ The same authors say that twenty of these battles were 
but skirmishes, though successful ; but thirty were great and destructive 
to the common enemies.” The great English hero, Alfred, is said to have 
fought, by sea and land, fifty-six set battles. 

4. “ Brian . then was .proclaimed and crowned king of Ireland by tbe unani- 
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to this step some semblance of concert and deliberation, 
we are told of a convention of the. princes of the king- 
dom held at Dundalk,* preliminary to the assumption of 
the monarchy, and convoked in contemplation of ttmt 
step. 

But the truth is, for none of these supposed prepar- 
atives of bisnisurpalion is there the slightest authority in 
any of our recoils; and the convention held at Dun- 
dealga, or Dundalk, so far from being a preliminary 
measure, did not take place till after “ the first rebellion,” 
as it is styled by our annalists, of the king of Munster 
against the monarch. This very term, indeed, applied 
by Tigornach, by the Annals of Inisfallen, and the Four 
Masters,! ^^e daring enterprise of Brian, sufficiently 
proves in what light it was viewed by all the most trust- 
worthy of our historians. That the feelings of a people, 
whose chief occupation was warfare, would be easily en- 
listed on the side of the veteran of fifty battles, even in 
an aggression on the ancient throne of the Hy-INiells, 
may without difficulty be .believed; but that he ever at- 
tempted to disguise or smooth away his usurpation by 
any such show of respect for public opinion as his later 
apologists have attributed to him,is a supposition founded 
on modern notions; and wholly unauthorised by the au- 
thentic records of his acts; which simply state that he 

mons voice of all (he princea and clergy of Beath Mogha.” — Mac Ciirteu, 
Brief Discourse, etc. 

“ ’I’o give a good impression of his intentions, he (Brian) proposed a con- 
vention of the states, for settling the nation : ftlalachy agreed. The chiefs 
of the kingdom met at Dundalk, &c” — O’Connor, Disserlat. “They (^(he 
nobility of Munster) desired, therefore, that the chiefs of Connaught would 
join them in a resolution to depose the monarch, and set the king of .Munster 
on the throne,^ Tliis proposal being agreed to, the chiefs of the two 
provinces met in council, Sic &c.” — fVamer. 

* Out of this wholly unauthorised notion, which appears to have had its 
origin in an old life of Brian, attributed to Mac Liag, a long and circum- 
stantial account has been fabricated of the proceedings of this alleged 
council and of the uegociations that took place in consequence, nut only 
between the monarch and Brian, but between Malacby and some of Ihe^ 
ether provincial princes ; and this being exactly the sort ordpll embroidery 
ot fait iq woich historians iike Warner delight to indulge, he has expended 
on it no less than seven of his diOuse quarto pages. 

i:- “ Cead inipodh Briain.” ^ 

11 * 
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twice, at the. head of a nemeroua army, entered hostileljr 
the royal precincts of Tara ; that, on the second of these 
occasions, he dispossessed the legitimate monarch of his- 
ai^ority, and placed himself on the supreme throne in. 
his stead. 

By some inquirers into his conduct, a far more en- 
larged and noble motive than the mere desire of self-ag- 
grandisement, has been assigned for this bold step, which.- 
they suppose to have been dictated by the patriotic con- 
viction that the whole strength of the country ought then 
to-be directed unitedly against the Danes; and that it 
. was only by the grasp of one vigorous hand consolidat- 
ing her resources and collecting her scattered energies, 
that so great and vital an object could be accomplished. 

Of the spirit and wisdom, of this view, of the policy 
then required, there can exist no rational doubt. It was- 
the same acted upon, as we shall see, by Brian, at an 
interval of nearly fourteen years after, and with perfect 
and glorious success. But a work neglected through so 
long an interval, and then forced upon him by a great 
and perilous exigency, will hardly be assumed as one of 
the chief and pressing considerations that now impelled 
him to usurp the supreme power. On the contrary, so 
remote and subordinate was the place held by the Danish 
intruders in hi^ views, that, though they still had pos- 
session of all the chief maritime towns of the kingdom, 
not a single effort did he make, during the ten or twelve 
years following his accession, to dislodge or molest them. 
But, intent chiefly on strengthening and guarding his 
own usurped position, he left to the Danes by far the 
longest interval of repose they had ever been suffered to 
enjoy on Irish ground; content with awing, by his name, 
into peaceful submission as well the foreign as the native 
princes over whom he ruled. How little even he had 
transcended the level of his limes, or risen to any clear 
views of a patriot’s duty or dignity, may be judged from 
his employing a squadron of Danes as his vanguard in 
lihe fln4 incursion he made into the territory of Tara j 
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t&ns sanclioning, by his own. example, the treason of 
alliance with the invader, and resorting to the ranks of 
his country’s enemies for aid in assailing and overturn- 
ing her ancient monarchy. 

Of the beneficial effects attributed to his government,, 
his wise laws and strict system of police, the numerous- 
edifices he either built or repaired, the bridges and roads 
constructed by his orders throughout ihe country, — of 
these, and other such happy results of his reign, there 
occurs no mention whatever in our annals ; nor have 
we, I fear, any graver authority for them than that of 
the veracious chronicler, who has described so minutely 
the corridors, kitchens, and wine-cellar belonging to the 
monarch’s favourite banqueting-house, Ball-Bornme.*^ 

At the same time, as peace may be not less the parent 
Uian it is,' in general, the offspring of prosperity, there 
can be little doubt that so long and unusual a pause from 
warfare, as ensued on Brian’s accession to the monarchy, 
must have been highly favourable to all those pursuits 
which advance the intellects and ameliorate the condition 
of mankind. Even his acquiescence in the continuance 
of the Danish settlements, however fatal it might have 
proved ultimately to the country’s independence, was, 
for the time, favourable to the extension of commerce 
and its sure result, civilisation. It is true, the disincli- 
nation of the Irish to trade,-}- and their consequent will‘- 
ingness to leave in the hands of these foreigners most of 
the traffic of the country, had been one of the chief sources 
of the apathy, or ready submission, with which they had 


* See CVIIalloran, toI. iii. cap, 7., where, in his nsual flobrlshiDg atyle,. 
he deacribes, on ihe authority of the Bruodin Chronicle, the noble 
banqueting-hoDse erected by Brian, in the neighbourhood of Kincora. 

“ From the kitchens,” he tella us, “ were two long galleries, or corridors, 
parallel to each other, carried across a. flat to this banqueling-house. An 
hundred servants were every day, at dinner and supper, arranged in each 
of these galleries. I'he business of one set was to pass from hand to hand, 
from the kitchens, the diflerent dishes for the entertainment, end of the'-'.> 
others with e^al celerity to retnm them,” &c. &c. 

-f Qnoniam enim innataa ociositatis vitio gens flibemica, nt diximus, 
nee maria lustrare, nec mercatarae indulgere aliquatenus volnerat. — Girald. 
Topog. Hib. Dist. iii. c. 43. 
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seen all their maritime towns, one after another, become 
the established depositories of Danish commerce. But 
the example of these enterprising foreigners could hardly 
have been lost upon the natives : in the course of dealing 
with adventurous traders, they would most probably 
learn to be traders themselves ; and it is, therefore, pos- 
sible, that, during the twelve years of peace which 
Brian’s policy maintained, the spirit of commerce may 
have so far diffused its civilising influences through the 
land, as in some degree to justify the flattering picture 
which tradition has drawn of that period. 

On the other hand, in bringing to the test of truth any 
such high coloured representations respecting princes 
who flourished in ilark and uninstructed limes, it is ne- 
cessary to take into account how far, by their zeal for the 
worldly interest of the Church, those princes may have 
rendered themselves popular among ecclesiastics ; as the 
pen of history being,.- in those times, guided chiefly by 
churchmen, would take naturally a strong bias from the 
partialities and temporal interests of their order. By 
one of tho.se fanatics in the, cause of our history and an- 
tiquities, whose deserved martyrdom is ridicule, an at- 
tempt has been made to compare Brian with the great 
English king Alfred,— -a parallel injurious, in different 
senses, to both; as there is not to-be found, perhaps, ia 
the whole range of human record, a prince, warrior, or 
legislator, to whom, on the supposition that all we are 
told of him be true,* the epithet Great, in its most ex- 
tended heroic and moral sense, can be more justly applied 
than to Alfred. There exists on one important point, 
however, a coincidence between the two heroes, to 
which, in sifting the nature of the evidence on which 
their respective reputations rest,it is not unwise to advert. 
They were both devout and zealous disciples of the 
^ Church, both munificent in their endowments of eccle- 

* Je ne sais s’il y a jamais eii sur la (erre un boinme plus digne des 
respects de la postirite qn’Alfred le Grand; suppose que tout ce qu’um 
raconte tie lai soil veritable.” — Voltaire, Esaai sur Its Moturs, &c. 
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siastical institutions, and both, in addition to their high 
station in secular history, were, after their deaths, en> 
rolled by the grateful Church in the number of her 
martyrs and saints. 

The exact nature and extent of the privileges accorded 
by Brian to the clergy of Ireland, none of our annalists 
have stated. But it would be difficult to conceive any 
boon to have been more precious and welcome to them, 
than was the security his reign afforded to their holy la- 
bours and pursuits, — the respite from outrage and pro- 
fanation which, during twelve years of tranquillity, they 
enjoyed under his sceptre. The course of our annals, 
which before this period, presents a series, almost un- 
interrupted, of the most barbarous acts of sacrilege and 
spoliation on the part of the Northmen, is, during the 
interval between his accession and the war of 1013, 
wholly unstained by any such horrors; and the means 
afforded by this season of calm for repairing the wreck 
of so long a hurricane, and raising from the dust their 
ruined and prostrate shrines, had been too long prayed 
for by a people innately religious not to be employed, 
with grateful eagerness, when it came. 

Advantageous, however, as was this state of calm to 
the country, and ultimately creditable to the firm policy 
which prolonged it, yet, had Brian been snatched from 
the scene by any accident during this interval, far dif- 
ferent might have been the character of the results with 
which his evidently selfish policy would, in that event, 
have been chargeable, j Most fortunately, however, for 
his glory, the course of events was otherwise decreed. 
The traitorous Lagenians, by inviting a new invasion of 
the barbarians, aroused seasonably the veteran’s stum- 
bering vigour; and the victory of Clontarf, in putting 
an end to his mortal career, added also the crowning 
trophy to his fame. 

The preparations made for this battle throughout all 
the dependencies, as well as the dominions of the Danes, 
sufficiently attest the importance attached to its issue. 
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A foreign chronicler of the same age asserts, that the 
Northmen of the expedition expected to be able “ to 
extinguish the'Irish natives, and to inhabit, in their stead, 
that most opulent land.”* The effects of the failure of 
the enterprise were fully proportionate to the amount 
of the hope it had raised, and the conflict and carnage 
accordingly heightened and exaggerated. The foreign 
chronicler just cited asserts, that the battle was main- 
tained through three successive days, that the North- 
men engaged in it were all killed,, and that crowds of 
the women by whom they were accompanied had thrown 
themselves into the sea. Under the same impression, 
in a Scandinavian account of the battle, one of the 
Danish princes is represented as asking, “ Where are 
my troops?” and the answer he receives is, “ They are 
all slain.”f 

While such was the impression produced in foreign 
countries by this victory, its effects at home, in disheart- 
ening and breaking the strength of the Danes, though 
not instantaneous in their operation, w'ere not the less 
substantial and essential. Attempts were made, as we 
shall see, from time to time, by the numerous Northmen 
still remaining in Ireland, to make head against the 
native princes; but the heart of their courage had been 
plucked out on the memorable field of Clontarf : the 
blow struck in that battle by Brian was followed up 
worthily by his able successor, Malachy; and thesw'ord 
continuing thus constantly to thin away their numbers, 
without any reinforcement ever arriving to them from 
abroad, their feeble remains at length mingled with the 

' * Ut Hirlandis extinctU, ipsi pro ipsia rababitareot opnlentiBsimaai ter- 
rain. — Ademar, ap. Labbe. 

By a writer cited in Colj^an’s Acta Santlerum, it is asserted, and pro- 
bably with some truth, that the slaughter of that day was almost as di- 
sastrous to the Irish as to the Danes, and that neither people ever after 
entirely r^overed it: — “Quo ingenti prselio in Cluain Tarbk jiixta Dub- 
iioinm commisso, miitnas vires ita irreparibiliter debilitaruot, ut nentra 
geos in hunc nsqne diem pristioas vires reenperaverint.” 

From the Ata/a Saga, rendered, in Johnstone’s version, thus; “Tone 
Flosins, de meis vero sociis quid refers? Universi acie occubueroot, ait 
Hrafn.” 
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general mass of the population,'' an4 they disappeare4 
as a distinct people. 

In thus forestalling events, so far in advance of my 
narrative, I have been led by a wish to impress upon 
the minds of my readers, that it is not without justice 
the popular hero of Irish history has been styled the 
Conqueror of the Danes; as, whatever footing they may 
have still retained in the country, and however, in the 
disgraceful feuds of the natives among themselves, the 
sword of the foreigner may have been appealed to alter- 
nately by both parties, they were no longer formidable 
but as so many septs or tribes, and at length lost even 
that evanescent distinction, — leaving but some scattered 
vestiges of their language in the vocabulary of a country, 
where they had remained in possession of the chief 
maritime towns for more than 200 years. Tlie whole 
of their history, therefore, subsei;iicut to the period we 
now have reached, fully bears out the assertion, that on 
the field of Clontarf was given the death-blow to the 
Danish power in Ireland. 

In comparing, indeed, the histories of England and 
Ireland at this period, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the strong contrast which they exhibit. The very 
same year which saw Ireland pouring forth her assem- 
bled princes and clans to confront the invader on the 
sea -shore, and there make of his myriads a warning 
example to all future intruders, beheld England un- 
worthly cowering under a similar visitation, her king a 
fugitive from the scourge in foreign lands, and hernobles 
purchasing, by inglorious tribute, j- a short respite from 
aggression ; and while, in the English annals for this 
year, we find little else than piteous lamentations over 

I 

* From the intermarriage of Danes witli the natives are said to have 
sprung maiw of our ancient. families, — the Cruises, Coppingers, Dowdals, 
Hiverards, Plunkets, Revels, &c. 

'}* Henry of Huntingdon says, that, in his own times, the same tribute 
continued to be paid to the kings of England, from custom, which had 
been originally paid to the Danes under the influence of ineffable terror. 
“Regibiis namqne nostris modo persolvimus ex coiisuetudine quod Dacis 
persolvebatur ex inefiribili terrore. — fol. 205. 
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the fallen and broken spirit both of rulers and people,*^ 
in the records of Ireland, the only sorrows which appear 
to have mingled with the general triumph are those 
breathed at the tombs of the veteran monarch, and the 
numerous chieftains who fell in that struggle by his side. 

Whether Brian was himself imbued with any of the 
learning of the age, or possessed the yet more useful 
merit in a monarch of encouraging learning in others, 
we have not any means of ascertaining. That he was 
a musician has been taken for granted, on no better 
grounds than the rather suspicious tradition which has 
connected with his name a curious old Irish harp, long 
preserved, as we are told, in the Clanrickarde family, 
and supposed to have originally belonged to the hero of 
Clontarf. But were even the details respecting the chan- 
nels through which this harp has reached usf entirely 
free from suspicion, the fact of the arms of the O'Brien 
family being found among the ornaments, chased in sil- 
ver, on the instrument, sufficiently marks it as of too 
modern a date for the illustrious vocation assigned to 
it; as the hereditary use of armorial ensigns was un- 

* “Nec fait inveDtus quisiMam (aaya Matthew of Westminster) qoi hos- 
tibas obviaret.” The same writer thus speaks of the wretched Etbelred 
— “ Inertia torpens, timidas, suspiciosos .... exercitom congregare vet 
contra hostes ducere non audebat, metaens ne uobiles regni qnos injnate 
exbwredaverat, in campo earn relinqnentes hostibus traderont ad damnan- 
dum.” — Ad ann. 1013. Ingulfus, too, describing the same miserable 
times, represents the English as cowering before ever; assailant : — “ Om- 
nes hostes in capite super Anglos semper vincere, et ex omni certamine 
semper prssvalere.” 

The sermon of Bishop Lnpns, preserved in Hickes’s Thausaunts, con- 
tains some painful instances of the outrage and insult to which (he Thanes 
were, at that gloom; period, exposed. 

* In the account of this harp, ^ven in the CoUectan. de Reb. Hibem. 
vol. iv., it is said that Donchad, Brian’s son, who, in the year 1064, went 
on a journey of penance to Rome, carried with him the crown, har^ and 
other regalia of Brian Bom, “ which he laid at the feet of the pope . These 
regalia, it is added, were deposited in the Vatican till the reign of Henry 
Vf(I„ when the pope sent the harp to that monarch, with the title of De- 
fender of the Faith, bnt kept the crown, which was of massive gold. 
Setting no value on the harp, Henry gave it to the first earl ofClaDrickard, 
in whose family it remained till the beginning^if this centnry,when it came, 
by a lady of the De Burgh family, into that of Mac Mahon of Clenagfa, in 
the coonty of Clare. In the year 176S, it was presented to the ri^t ho- 
nourable William Conynghnm, who deposited it in the Museum of Trinity 
College, where it now lemains. 
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known to Europe before the time of the Crusades, and, 
in England, was not established ' till the reign of 
Henry III. " 

It would seem a reproach to the bards of Brian’s day 
to suppose that an event so proudly national as his 
victory, so full of appeals as well to the heart as to the 
imagination, should have been suffered to pass unsung. 
And yet, though some poems in the native language are 
still extant, supposed to have been written by an Ollamh, 
or Doctor, attached to the court of Brian, and describing 
the solitude of -the hails of Kincora after the death of 
their royal master, there appears to be, in none of these 
ancient poems, any allusion to the inspiriting theme of 
Clontarf. By the bards of the north, however, that 
Held of death, and the name of its veteran victor, Brian, 
were not so lightly forgotten. Traditions of the dreams 
and portentous appearances that preceded the battle, 
formed one of the mournful themes of Scaldic song ‘ 
and a Norse ode of this description, which has been 
made familiar to English readers,* breathes, both in its 
feeling and imagery, all that gloomy wildness which 
might be expected from ah imagination darkened by the 
recollections of defeat. 

But a more grave, if not also more valuable testi- 
mony to the truly brave and patriotic spirit with which, 
up to this period, the Irish people, however degenerately 
they afterwards quailed before an invader, resisted ‘every 
attempt to subject them to a foreign yoke, is to be found 
in the remarks of an old English historian, William of 


* The Fatal Sisters, an Ode from the Norse tongoe^ by Gray. The 
original may be found in the Niala Saga. Jo allusion to the fate of Brian, 
the Scandanavian poet says, “ But on the race of Irar (Erin) such a sorrow 
will fall as can never be forgotten among men.” Out of this simple passage 
Gray has thus called up the spirit of poesy : 

Fate demands a nobler head, 

Soon a king shall bite the ground. 

Long his loss shall Erin weep. 

Ne’er again his likeness see, 

Ix>ng her strains in sorrow steep, 

Strains of immortality. 
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Neubridge, in inlrodueing his account of the submission 
of Ireland to Henry ll. “ It is a matter of wonder,” 
says this writer, “ that Britain, which is of larger ex- 
tent, and equally an island of the ocean, should have 
been so often, by the chances of war, made the prey of 
foreign nations, and subjected to foreign rule, having 
been first subdued and possessed by the Romans, then 
by the Germans, afterwards by the Danes, and, lastly, 
by the Normans, while her neighbour, Hibernia, in- 
accessible to the Romans themselves, even when the 
Orkneys were in their power, has been but rarely, and 
then imperfectly, subdued; nor ever, in reality, has been 
brought to submit to foreign domination till the year of 
our Lord 1171.”* 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

state of the Schools of Ireland in the Tenth Century.— Armagh still visit- 
ed by Strangers. — Eminent native Scholars during this period. — Probus, 
. Lecturer of the School of Slane.— Eochaid O’Floinn, a bardic Historian. 
— Keneth O’Artegan, a Poet.— School established by the Irish in Eng- 
land, called Glastonbury of St. Patrick.— Monasteries of the Scots or 
Irish in France and Germany. — Literary Works of an Irish Ecclesiastic, 

named Duncan. — Numbers of Bishops from Ireland on the Continent. 

Etfurts by Councils to suppress them. 

The night of ignorance and barbarism, which had 
been so long gathering around the western world, is 
supposed, in the century we are now considering, to have 
reached its utmost gloom. How far this comparative 

_ * Sane hoc qno^ue de hac insnl& mirabile est, quod cum major Britan- 
nia, ®que oceani insula, nec spacio longiori sejuncta, tantos bellorum ca- 
sus experta sit, toties exteris gentibus prseda fuerit, toties externam domi- 
natiouem incorrerit, expuj^ata et [mssessa primo a Romanis, deinde a 
Germanis, consequenter a Danis, postremo a Normannis ; ilibernia Roma- 
nis etiam Orcbadum iusularum dominium tenentibns inaccessa, raro et 
tepide ab uljo unquam expugnata, et subacta est, nunquam ezternse sub- 
jacuit ditioni, usque ad annum a partu Virginia M. C. septuagesimum pri- 
mum , — Rerum Angl. lib. 2. cap. xxvi. 
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view is well founded may be a matter of question but 
of the positive prevalence of darkness throughout this 
age there can exist no doubt. It is not, therefore, won- 
derful that even Ireland, which had hitherto stood as a 
beacon of learning in the west,> should begin to share 
in the general obscuration of the time; and, being 
acted upon by the same causes which had already un- 
civilised some of the fairest regions of Europe, should 
feel the fated tide of barbarism gaining fast upon her 
shores. The exceeding rapidity with which the chief 
schools and monasteries throughout the country, though 
so frequently ravaged and burnt by the Northmen, again 
arose from their ashes, and resounded afresh with the 
voice of instruction and prayer, seems hardly less than 
marvellous. Nor was this intrepid and persevering en- 
thusiam, in the cause of learning and holiness, confined 
to the natives of the country alone, but inspired also its 
visitors ; as, but a few months after a desparate inroad 
of the Danish spoilers into Armagh,f we are ,told of a 
youth of the royal house of the Albanian Scots, named 
Cadroe, repairing to the schools of that univei*sity for 
the completion of his’education.:^ :! 

Among the obituary notices scattered throughout the 
annals of this age, there occur the names of several 
divines who are described as learned and eminent, but 
of whom no further mention is to be found. Towards 
the middle of the century flourished Probus, or, as his 
Irish name, of the same import, is said to have been, 
Coenachair, whose Life of St. Patrick, still extant, is 


* Leiboitz, among otherg, dissontg from this opinion, affirming that 
there was more knowledge and learning in the tenth century than in 
either the twelfth or thirteenth. See Note on Mosheim. cent. z. part. ii. 
chap. 1. 

t “Nimirnm vere dixit scriptor vetus, quod ' in Armacha summum sta- 
dium literale manet semper.* Nam stadia litterarom ita continenter in ilia 
academia floruerunt, nt ne rabies qnidem Danorom per sacra et profana 
emdibiis et incendiis fariosissime grassantium cursum eornm interraperit.” 
— Gratianus Lucius, c. txii. 

^ Cadroe has been sometimes claimed as an Irish Scot ; bat it appears 
evident that he was a Scot of North Britain. See Lanigan, chap. 23. 
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praised- by a high authority on the- subject of our eccle- 
siastical history, as “ a very valuable work.”* That 
.Probus was an Irishman, he has himself placed beyond 
doubt by several expressions which occur in his pages. 
Thus, when speaking of the Saint embarking from Bri- 
tain for Ireland, he says, that “ he entered upon our 
sea;” and the harbour first reached' by the missionary, 
whom he styles “ our most holy father,” is represented 
by him as one much celebrated among 7is.” Probus 
was Chief Lecturer of the school of Slane ; and fell a 
victim there, as already has been related, during an 
attack upon the church of that place by Ibe Danes.f 

In giving. an account' of those bardic or metrical 
historians by whom the adventures of our earliest co- 
lonists, and the romantic achievements of the sons of 
Milesius, were first invented, I mentioned, as ranking 
among the chief contributors to this stock of fiction, a 
poet of the tenth century, named Eochaidh O'Floinn. 
In the poems of this writer, of which there are a num- 
ber still extant,:|: may be found those fables respecting 
Partholan, the battles of the Fomorians, and the storm- 
ing of the Tower of Conaing, which have all, by Keat- 
ing and others, been gravely promulgated as history, 
and which Vallancey could not otherwise account for, 
than by supposing all these marvellous transactions to 
have taken place among the oriental ancestors of the 
Irish, before their departure from Greece.§ 

* “The Life of St Patrick by Probos, ia two books, is a very valuable 
work.” — Lanigan. Eccles. Hist. vol. i. chap. 3. § 2. 

I Among the reliqnes destroyed on this occasion were the pastoral staff 
of the patron saint of Slane, and “ a bell (says the annalist) the best of all 
bells.” — IV. Mag. ad ann. 948. In Archdall’s Monastic. Hibem. these 
last words are incorrectly translated “ the best clock in Ireland,” on the 
strength of which mistake, combined with the mention of a “clock” in 
king Cormar’s pretended Will, some sapient persons have claimed for the 
Irish of those times a knowledge of the art of clock-making. 

I See for an account of these poems, the Transactions cf the Ibemo- 
Celtic Society, ad ann. 984. 

§ It is much to be regretted that, though in many respects so qualified 
to illnstrate and advance the study of Irish antiquities, Vallancey, through 
false zeal and fantastic speculation, should have ended only in drawing 
down ridicule on the subject. One of his earliest essays, “ The Laws 
of Tanistry illustrated,” to which I have frequently had occasion to refer 
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' In the year 975, according to the annalist Tigemach, 
took place the death of Keneth O’Artegan, “ Chief of 
the Learned of Leath Kuinn.” A poem of this writer 
is still preserved,* descriptive of the beauty of the cele- 
brated Hill of Tara, and moralising mournfully over its 
history ; nor should those who visit, in our days, that 
seat of long extinguished royalty feel any wonder on not 
discovering there some vestige of its grandeur, when 
told that, even in the time, of this poet, not a trace 
of the original palace still remained ; while the hill 
itself had become a desert, overgrown with grass and 
weeds.f 

As thus, in the midst of the general darkness of the 
age, there were still preserved in Ireland some relics of 
the lore of better days, so, in the schools and religious 
establishments of the Continent, her sons still continued 
to retain all their former superiority, and', among the 
dwarf intellects of that time, towered as giants. In Eng- 
land, where, since the death of her great Alfred, both 
sacred and literary knowledge had sunk to so low an 
ebb, that at length no priest could be found capable of 
writing or translating a Latin letter,^: the Irish were, in 
this century, the means of restoring some taste for li- 
beral studies. With that devotion to the cause of re- 

io these paffe.s, shows how well and nsefully he could turn to account the 
materials contained in nqr own authentic annals, without calling in the aid 
ut' the Sadder of Zerdusht, or of his favourite. “ Pishdadian Dynasty.” — 
See yindication of the Ancient History of Ireland, Cullectan. vol. iv. 

* Trans. Ibemo-Celt; Society, ad ann. 975. 

-f If this poem be not antedated by a century or two, the mansion which 
Malachy and his immediate predecessors in the throne of Tara must have 
recently occupied, at the time when the poet wrote, could not have been 
the same, of course, nor built upon the same site with that whose ruin and 
litter disapjiearance he bewails. 

“ Very few churchmen were there.” says Alfred, “on this side the 
Humber, who could understand their daily prayers in English, or translate 
any letter from the Latin, I think, there were nut many beyond the 
Humber ; they were so few, that I, indeed, cannot recollect one single in- 
stance on the south of the Thames when I took the kingdom.” — See 
Turner, Hist. Anglo-Sax. book v. chap. I. A few years before the Nor- 
man conquest (says Mr. Berington, on the authority of William of Malmes- 
bury), “ the clerey could hardly stammer through the necessary service of 
the church, and he who knew the rules of grammar was viewed as a 
prodigy.” 
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ligioD and instruction which had become, in this people 
(as an author of those times expresses il)« a second 
nature, a number oflrishmen, described as conversant 
with every department of knowledge, secular as well as 
sacred, retired, some time before the year 940, to Glas- 
tonbury. This monastery bad already been long dis- 
tinguisiied as a favourite retreat of their countrymen ; 
and, within its walls, so great was the reverence felt for 
their patron saint,* * * § that,, from an early period, the 
establishment bad been called “ Glastonbury of St. 
Patrick.” From the Irish who fixed themselves there in 
this century, the able St. Dunstan chiefly received his 
education; and while he imbibed, as we are told, under 
their discipline, the very marrow of scriptural learning,f 
they also instructed him in the sciences of arithmetic^ 
geometry, and astronomy, in all of which they were, 
it is intimated, more deeply skilled than in the refined 
niceties of classical literature.:|: With a taste, too, 

highly characteristic of their country, they succeeded in 
awakening in their pupil so strong a love and talent for 
music, that it was in after life his'frequent practice, 
when worn with business or study, to fly for refresh- 
ment to the soothing sounds of bis harp.§ 

On the continent of Europe, in like manner, the 
fame of the Island of Saints continued to be upheld by 
the learning and piety of her sons ; and in the course 
of this century, there flourished in France, as well as in 
Germany and the Netherlands, a number of eminent 
Irishmen, whose names belong not so much to the 
country which gave them birth, as to those which they 

* Nec NormaDDornm solum sed Anglo-saxonam quoque temporibus ss- 
cro-sanciam apad Glastooienses 6. Patricii fuisse memoriani, Baldredi, 
lose et Ealdreoi osteodunt CharUe.— Usher, Eccles. Primord. 

f Horom ergo disciplinatu sacram scripturam medollitas ad eztremsm 
satietatem exhansit.— toulielm. Majmesbur. Vit. S. Dunstan. 

^ Arithmeticam porro cam geometria et astronomia ac musica, qaas ap- 

f endeot, gratauter addidicit, et diligeuter excoluit. Hamm scientiarom 
libemienses pro maguo poUiceotar; csternm ad formauda Latine verba 
et ad iptegre loqnendum minns idonei. — Ibid. 

§ Ipse citbaram, si qaaado d literis vacaret, sumere. — Galielm. Malmes- 
bur. Vit. S. Dunstan. ' " 
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benefited by the example and labours of their lives. 
Among the prelates present at a synod held in the year 
947, at Verdun, was an Irish bishop named Israel, 
whose character and accomplishments must have been 
of no ordinary stamp, as he had been one of the in- 
structors of the great and learned archbishop Bruno, 
the brother of the emperor Otho/ 

An Irish abbot of considerable celebrity, named 
Fingen, who had been honoured with the notice and 
patronage of the dowager empress Adelhard, the Jealous ■ 
relict of Otho the Great, was, through her interest, 
invested with the government of the abbey of Sympho- 
rian, at Metz, on the singular condition that he and his 
successors should receive no other than Irish monks 
into their establishment, as long as any such could be 
found; but, in case of a deGcteacy of monks from Ire- 
land, should then be allowed to admit those of other 
nations.f 

Another of these monasteries of the Scots,” as they 
were to a late period called, had been established about 
this time on an island in the Rhine, near Cologne, 
having for its first abbot an Irishman named Mimborin ; 
and it is clearly to this establishment at Cologne 
that such frequent reference is made in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, and others.:|: Helias, a successor of this 

abbot, bad, previously to bis departure from Ireland, 
belonged to the monastery of Monaghan; — one of many 
proofs of the close intercourse then maintained between 
the foreign religious establishments and those of Ireland. 

* Lanigan, Ecclesiast. Hist. chap, zxiii. § 4. 

t A copy of the deed, confirtnipg the i^hts and mMsessions of the es- 
tablishmept on this condition, is nven by (^Igan in the Acta Sanctorum ; 
and the stipalation, as expressed in the deed, is as follows : — “ Ea vide. ' 
licet ratione, at abbas primus nomine Fingenins Hibemitnsis natione, 
quern ipse prcelibatas episcopns tone temporis ibi constitoit, soigne sac- 
cessores Hilerniensos monachos habeant, quamdin sic esse potent'; et si 
defuerint ibi monacM de Hibernia, de qnibascamqne nationibus semper 
ibi monachi habeantur.” 

t IV. Mag. ad an. 1042 and 1052. An. Ult 1042. In the Ulster An- 
nals for the year 1027, we find the following record : — “The wisest of the 
Scots in Cologne died.” 
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or the attention early paid to the study of Greek in 
the native schools of the Irish, some notice has already 
been taken; and a proof of their continued attention to 
the cultivation of that language is to be found in the 
interesting fact, that in the diocese Df St. Gerard, at 
Toul, where there had assembled at this time a number 
of Greek refugees, as w-ell as of Irish, the church ser- 
vice, in which both nations joined, was performed in 
the language of the Greeks, and according to the Greek 
rite.* 

One of the few of our learned countrymen at this 
period, who have left behind them any literary remains, 
was an Irish bishop named Duncan, or Duncant, who 
taught in the monastery of St. Remigius, at Rheims, and 
wrote for the use of the students under his care a “Com- 
mentary on the Nine Rooks of Martianus Capella,” — an 
author whose claims to attention, such as they are, con- 
cern the musician rather than the scbolar,f — and also, 
“ Observations on the First Book of Pomponius Mela, 
De Situ Terras both of which writings are still extant. 

With respect to those Irish bishops we frequently read 
of, as connected with foreign religious establishments, 
and passing their whole lives abroad, it ^s right to ex- 
plain, that there existed at this time a custom in Ire- 
land of raising pious and exemplary monks to episcopal 
rank, without giving them any fixed sees. In addition 

* “The following is the acconnt given of this circumstance by the Bene- 
dictines, in one of those clever sketches prefixed by them to the several 
volumes of their valuable work ; — “ Un aotre moyen qni servit beaneonp a 
rcpandre la connaissance de cette langue parmi nos Fran9ais, furent ces 
Grecs auxquels S. Gerard, Gv^qne de Toul, donna retraite dans son 
diocese, lls y formerent des commonautes enti^res avec des Hibernois 
qni setaient meles avec enx, et y faisaient sejiareroent I'office divio cn 
leur langue et suivant lenr rit particulier. L’etablissement de ces com- 
munaiites de Grecs eat toiit-a-faitremarqiiable.” — Hist. Litteraire. 

f A manuscript copy of this work of Duncan, which was formerly in 
the monastery of St. Remigius, at Rheims, is deposited at present in the 
British Museum. — Bibliothec. Reg. 15. A. xxxiii. The name of the tran- 
scriber is Gifardus, and on the margins of some of the pages there are 
very neatly traced with the pen various geometrical fibres. By an odd 
confusion, Stuart, in his History of Armagh, states that Duncant, an Irish 
bishop, delivered lectures in St. Remigius’s monastery, in Dotvn. — .Ap- 
pend No. 5. 
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to these there was also, as in the primitive times of the 
Church, an order of Chorepiscopi, or country bishops, to 
whom the care of the rural districts was entrusted, with 
power subordinate to those of the regular bishop in 
whose diocese they were situated. From these two 
classes of ministers were furnished, doubtless, the great 
majority of those Episcopi Vagantes, or “ vague bishops,” 
as they were called, of whom such numbers, principally 
Irish, were found on the Continent in the middle ages; 
and whose assumed power of ordaining came at length 
to be so much abused, that, at more than one Council, 
an effort was made to abate the evil, by declaring all 
such ordinations to be null and void.* Notwithstanding, 
however, such occasional laxity of discipline, it is ad- 
mitted by one of the most liberal as well as most learned 
of theologians, that the bishops of this description from 
Ireland were of great service, as well to the Galilean as 
the Germanic church. f 

* Id consetmence of this abuse, it was decreed by the council of Calcuith 
(.\. D. 816 ) that no Irishman should be permitted to exercise clerical 
dnttes : — ^ tJt Scoti non admittentnr sacra miDistrare.** 

MabiUon, — Pltmmiim '’ccclesiap turn Gallicansp turn Gennanicm' 
profuisae.”— Benedictin. sec. ii. prsef, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ItestoratioD of the Monarch Malachy. — His Victories over the Remains of 
the Northmen. — Battle at the Yellow Ford. — Death of Malachy — So- 
cial State of Ireland at this Period. — Decline of Religion and Morals 
throughout the Country. — Ecclesiastical Abuses. — Corbes and Erenachs. 

— Succession of the Monarchy suspended. — Provisional Government 
established. — Kingdom of Munster ruled jointly by Teige and Donchad, 

> the Sons of Brian.— Murder of Teige through the contrivance of his 
Brother. — Donchad , titular Monarch of Ireland . — ^Turlogh, his Nephew., 
aspires to the Throne — Is supported by the Princes of Leinster and 
Connaught. — Donchad, defeated, flies to Rome. — Turlogh, Monarch 
■ of Ireland.— Events of his Reign —Death —Is succeeded by Murker- 
tach. ' ^ 

When the mortal wound received by Morough,thesoD 
of Brian, in the battle of Clontarf, had deprived the 
army of the presence of Hs acting leader, the command 
devolved, as we have seen, on the patriotic and high- 
minded Malachy, by whom the victory, then all but ac- 
complished, was followed up to its full and perfect suc- 
cess. Almost immediately, too, without, as it appears, 
any preparatory process or intervening forms, this prince 
measured the high station from which he had been so , 
wrongfully deposed,* and was acknowledged, by tacit 
and general assent, supreme monarch of Ireland. Could 
any doubt exist, as to_ the view taken in Brian’s own 
times, of the lawless means by which he got possession 
of the supreme throne, the ready acquiescence, if it did 
not amount even to loyal satisfaction, with which the 
same prince, who had been so triumphantly set aside 
twelve years before, was now seen to resume his due sta- 
tion, would be sufficiently convincing on this point;— 
showing, at once, how strong was still in the popular 
mind the regard for hereditary right, and how bold and 

* IV Mag. 1014 (sera: com. 1015). 
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powerful must have beeu the hand that had dared so 
successfully to violate it.* 

Attempts have been made by some modern historians, 
as already has -been remarked, to invest with an appear- 
ance ef respect for the popular voice the self-willed act 
of the usurper. But the general feeling entertained on 
the subject, in times bordering on those of Brian, may 
be collected from the manner in which the annalist Ti- 
ger nach, who wrote in the following century, has re- 
corded the death of Malachy. Not acknowledging those 
twelve years, during which (he usurpation lasted, to 
have been any interruption of the rule of the legitimate 
monarch, this chronicler states, as the period of Mala- 
chy’s reign, the whole of the forty-three years which in- 
tervened between his first accession to the throne and his 
death ; — thus denying to the name of Ireland’s great hero 
any place in the list of her legitimate monarcbs. f It 
should be added, too, that in this tacit but signiiicant 
verdicton the lawless act of Brian, the old chronicler has 
been faithfully followed by the writers of the Annals of 
Ulster. 

The calumnious story referred to in a former chapter, 
of Malachy’s treachery in drawing off his troops during 
the heat of the action at Clontarf, has already been dis- 
posed of as it deserved; but, were any further refutation 
of the calumny wanting, we should find it, not only in 
the fact alleged by the Four Masters of his heading the 
army after the fate of its leader Morough, but also in the 
prompt and according assent of the whole nation" to his 
immediate resumption of the supreme power, and the 
instant vigour with which, on his accession, leaving no 
respite to the remnant of the Danish force, he attacked 
them in their head -quarters, Dublin, and, setting fire to 

* iDisfall. ad aa. 1016, 1016. Ware, AntiquHies, c. xxiv. 

t Those who were fjoided by less strict views of legitimacy in their cal- 
culation limit Malachy’s reign to the thirty-four years during which he oc- 
cupied the throne . “ Quern codex Cluanensis (says Colgan) tradit43 anuis 
regnasse, alii vero cornmnniter 23 ” — Trias Thaum. Sect, /ippend. ad 
Act. S. P attic, 
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the citadel and the houses around it, destroyed the greater 
part of that city.* 

. In the following year, these daring ravagers, having 
received some recruitment of their force, again poured 
forth, under the command of their king Sitric, extending 
the course of their depredations over all the region then 
called Hy^Kinsellagh. But the monarch, with the aid 
of bis kindred, the southern Hy-Niells, surprised the 
spoilers in the midst of their havoc, and put them to the 
rout with immeuse slaughter f . About the same time, 
a signal instance of retribution was exhibited in the fate 
of the royal family of Leinster, whose reigning prince, 
the son and successor of that king, who had been the 
promoter of the late coalition against Ireland, was de- 
prived of his eyes — the usual mode of incapacitating a 
prince from reigning — by order of the Danish king Si- 
tric. In consequence of this and similar outrages, the 
people of Leinster, at length provoked into resistance, 
gained, at Delgany, a .complete victory over the fierce 
Sitric and his Danes. § 

Decisive and prompt as appear to have been the mea- 
sures of Hlalachy, it is evident that the strong grasp by 
which, in his predec^sor’s time, the swarm of minor 
kings had been curbed and kept down was now no longer 
felt; and, accordingly, in the north and west, as well as 
in the south, his presence was called for to repress pre- 
tensions and revolts. In the year 1016 — a year distin- 
guished in our annals by the rare record of “ Peace in 
Erin”** — ^the monarch proceeded at the head of an army 
to Ulster, and compelled the princes of that province to 
deliver to him hostages. In the course of the following 
year we find him again wreaking his revenge on the 
restless Danes, at a place called Odbba ; and in 1018, 
the O’Niell’s of the north, being up in arms, assisted by 

*■ IV Mag. ad an. 1014(1015). 7 Annal. Inisfall. ad an. 1016- 

{ I Inisfall. ad an. 1018. Ware, ad an. 1019. 

4 Ware’s Annat/s, ad an 1039.. IV Mag. ap. Co/gan. 

SUh in Blind.” Annal. lilt. ^ 
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tbe warlike tribe of (he EugeDiaos, he hastened to en- ' 
counter their joint force, and, having gained an easy vie- - . 
tory over them, drove the Eugenians, as it is stated, " 

“ beyond the mountain Fuad, towards the -north.”* 
About the same time, a portion of his army committed 
great slaughter upon the Fercallians, a people of the 
district now called the King’s County; and in the year 
1 020, accompanied by the O’Nielis, and by Donchad, 
the son of Brian, with his DalOassians, the monarch 
inarched at the head of an army into Connaught, and re- • 
ceived hostages from the kings of that province, f 
^ In approaching the close of this eminent prince’s a d. 
career, it should not be forgotten, among his other dis- 
tinguished merits, that, unlike the greater part of those 
chieftains who flourished in what may be called the 
Danish period, he never, in any one instance, sullied his 
name by entering into alliance with the foreigns poilers 
of his country; and as the openingyear of his reign had 
been rendered memorable by a great victory, over the 
Danes, so, at the distance of nearly half a century, his 
closing hours were cheered by a triumph over the same 
restless, but no longer formidable foe. If the summer 
pf the year 1022, being summoned to the field by some 
aggression of the Northmen, he encountered their force ' 
at the Yellow Ford, a place now called Athboy, and de- 
feated them with great- slaughter. Retiring, soon after 
the battle, to a small island upon the Lake Annin, lois. 
in Meath, he there d^oted his last hours to penitence 
and prayer; being attended in his dying moments by tbe ^ 
three Comorbans, or successors of St. Patrick, St. Co- 
lumba and St. Ciaran: one of his latest cares being to . 
endow a foundation for the support of 300 orphan chil- 
dren, to be selected out of the principal cities of the 
island ; an act of beneficence which, as it appears from' 

* “Tarsliabb Faait fo thaaidh.” This name, Faad, occon fre^aently 
in the annals, bat it does not appear what particnlar mountain is designated 
by it. ^ ' 

t IV Mag, Inisfell. 

t IV Mag. ad an. 1021 (seise com. 1022). Tigemacb, ad an. 1022, etc. 
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distichs quoted by Tigeraach aud the Four Masters,* 
some poets of that day commemorated.-}-" 

In taking a review of the authentic portion of Irish 
history we Lave now traversed, and, to avoid contro- 
versy, confining that portion within the interval only that 
has elapsed from about, tbe time of the monarch Niell, 
(a. d. 406.) called, Niell of the Nine Hostages,”:}: it 
will be found that, though wanting, perhaps, in that va- 
riety of adventure which enlivens the annals of less se- 
cluded nations, there yet^belong to our history some 
sources of interest, which, owing to this very seclusion, 
are peculiar to itself; rendering it a record and picture 
of a state of society altogether, perhaps, unexampled, 
and such as is net unworthy of engaging the attention, 
as well of the philosopher as of the historian and anti- 
quarian. 

The first emergence of this people to the notice of 
Europe, with so many of tbe marks of an ancient state 
of civilisation impressed strongly upon their language, 
traditional customs, and institutions, while they them- 
selves were but little elevated above the level of savage 
life; the docile intelligence with which they received and 
appreciated the doctrines of Christianity, and, soon after, 
started forth as the apostles and teachers of Western 
Europe, in every walk of learning; both sacred and secu- 
lar, leaving the name of their country associated, to the 
present day, with most of the institutions established, in 
those times, for the purposes of religion and instruction ; 
— all this honourable celebrity of the Irish abroad, fol- 
lowed by their long and manful struggle against tbe Da- 
nish power at home, and finally, the death-blow dealt, on 
the field of Clontarf, to the domination of that people in 
Ireland, at a time when England and other great states 
‘of Europe had been forced to bow beneath their yoke, 
presents altogether a career of such various and entirely 

* Cited in Rer. Hib Script. Prol. 2. liv. 

•f IV. Mag. ad an. 1022. Rer. Hib. Script. , ' . 

t See Vol.J. of work, c.r. p. 154. ‘ . 
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self-derived energy, as few countHes, within the. same 
compass of time, have been ever known to exhibit ; and 
which, notwithstanding the fierce and lawless excesses 
that stain so many of its pages, cannot but entitle the 
history, which records so remarkable a course of affairs 
to a more than ordinary share of attention and interest. 

The reader will recoHect that these observations are 
applied solely to the period commencing at the, reign 
under which St Patrick made his first appearance in 
Ireland, and ending with the death of MAlachy II. From 
this latter epoch the aspect of affairs began' mAterially to 
change, and the country sank by degrees into a slate of 
obscuration, both moral and poKtical. 'The causes of 
this national declension, the greater number of which 
bad been for some time in operation, shall bepointed out 
as they more fully developed themselves in this and the 
following oenlury ; but among the most operative, doubt- 
less, was the state of confusion and disorganisation into 
which the whole framework of the government of the 
country had been thrown by Brian’s forcible infringe- 
ment of the law which had been so long observed in- the 
course of succession tp the .monarchy. In a land so par- 
celled out into sovereignties, and through which there 
circulated in every direction, so many rival currents of 
royal blood, it was of the utmost importance to the preser- 
vation of the public peace, that Iheir channels should be 
kept distinct and sacred; and in the instance ofthe. mo- 
narchy, so effectual was prescripUve'usage for this pur- 
pose, that, with only two exceptions (of which one was 
Brian),* all the monarchs of Ireland, for more than five 
hundred years, had been elected from among the princes 
of the H y-Niell race. By the usurpation of Brian, however, 

* The other was Bcetan. See ancient Irish MS. quoted by Dr. O’Con- 
nor, Ep. Nunc. “ Vetus scriha, qui secnlo xi. .®ngusii colidei opera de- 
soripsih ex Codice Psalter na Rann, cujus extat exemplar annorum 600, in 
Codice Bodleiano, Land F 95. fol, 75 inqnit, '* Nullum regem Hiberniam 
tenuisse post Patricium nisi ex semine Herimoms, exceptis duobns, Boetan 
et Brian.’ ” 'ITie MS. adds, that some ancient authorities did not admit 
Boetan among the monarchs, thus leaving Brian the sole exception to the 
ancient rule of succession, • , 
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this sacred boundary was overleaped ; this last strong- 
hold against aristocratic pretensions was overthrown, 
and a new inipulse given to the efforts of irregular ambi- 
lion, throughout the country, by the crown of Tara being 
added to, the prizes in the arena of political strife. 

The long struggle, also, with the Danes, besides ac- 
customing the people to scenes of rapine and blood, 
was attended with other evils and influences still more 
permanently demoralising. The habU of employing, 
and being employed by, these, freebooters, as hired aux- 
iliaries, in local and factious feuds, without any regard 
to the national honour or interests, could not but con- 
fuse, in the public mind, the boundaries of right and 
wrong, and at last lead to that state of moral degra- 
dation* which both disposes and (its men to be slaves. 
Nor did the ecclesiastical part of the community, from 
whose example and influence might be expected some 
salutary check to the growing degeneracy of their coun- 
trymen, keep the standard of their own morals suffi- 
ciently high to admit of their rebuking the offences of 
others with much effect. An eminent churchman, in- 
deed, of the twelfth century, in referring to the moral 
darkness into which Ireland had then fallen, notices, 
particularly among the causes — if they were not rather, 
perhaps, results — of that declension, the utter relaxation 
of ecclesiastical discipline, and a general decay of reli- 
gious feeling among the people.f ' ' 

Among the ecclesiastical abuses referred to by him, 
was one that had begun to prevail some time before 
this period, having been introduced, almost simul- 
taneously, into different countries of Europe j — and that 
• 

* Peter Lombard thus feelingly monms over this, declensioo of Ire- 
land’s glory: — “ Sed proh dolor! < Hibernia pripre ilia glorii panlatim 
ita excidit, ut qam tot sanctoram.honorifica pridem mater ac magistra, 
none eo se dejecta yrdeat .^o ilia quondam sancta civitas Domina gen- 
tium Jerusalem cecidit .” — De regno liibern. Sanctor. Insula Comment. 
Priefat. 

S. Bernard — “ Inde tota ilia per universam Hybemiam, de qn4 multa 
SDMrius diximus, dissolutio ecclesiasticae disciplinGB, censore enervatio, 
religionis evacatio,” etc., etc. — VitaMalach. 
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was the practice of allowing laymen to hold possession 
of church lands (even of lands belonging to episcopal 
sees), and to transmit them to their own descendants, 
or, at least, to the sept to which they belonged. Of 
the holders of this sort of property, in Ireland, there 
were two distinct classes, or ranks, of which one W'ere 
called Corbes, or Comorbans,* and the other Erenachs; 
and the only dHlerence that has been yet very clearly 
made out between them, is that the Erenachs were a 
class inferior in wealth and dignity, and far more nn- 
merous than that of the Comorbans, 

In an essay written on this subject, ' in his youth, by 
archbishop Usher, it is assumed that the Comorbans, at 
their first institution, were the same as those Chorepis- 
copi, or rural bishops, of whom mention has already 
been made. But that this is a mistake will appear from 
the fact, that the Chorepiscopi were most of them in- 
vested with episcopal, powers, while the Comdrbans 
were, in general, laymen, who, holding a position, as 
it appears, analagoiis to that of the lay- abbots,-]- or 
abbacomites, in France, appropriated to themselves the 
abbatial lands and other properties, leaving to the clergy 
only the altars, tithes, and dues. In like manner, 

* For opioioDB and anthorities respecting; this class of persons, the reader 
is referred to archbishop Usher’s treatise on the subject (Collectan. de 
Met. Hib. vol. i.) Ware’s Antiquities, o. xxxv. Sir John Davies’s Letter 
to the Earl of Salisburi/ ; Campbell’s Strictures on the Hist, of Ireland, 
sect 10. ; and Dr. Lanigau's Ecclesiast. Hist vol. iv. c. 26. note 63. The 
acconnt given by most of these writers of this class of holders of chnrch 
property, is far from being satisfactory. Dr. Lani^an alone, — though, as 
nsual, dinnse and careless in the arrangement of his learned materials, — 
deals with the subject so as to inspire cOn6dence in his opinion. 

-{- Giraldns makes hse of this very term in shaking of the lay intruders 
into chnrch property, who were common in Wales as well as in Ireland. 
“ Notandum antem, quod hiec ecclesia (S. Paterni) sicnt et aliee per Hi- 
bemiamet Walliaoi plures, abbatemlaicum habet.” — Iliner.Cambr. lib ii. 
cap. 4. 

j It would appear, from the letter of sir John Davies just refeired to, that 
this class of proprietors had, in his time, got into their possession almost 
all the chnrch lands in Ireland. In speaking of Fermanagh, he says, It 
did not appear to me that the bishop had any land in demesne, but certain 
mensal duties of the Corbes and Erenachs ; neither did we find that the 
parsons and vicars had any glebe land at all in this country.” In another 
place he adds, “ Certain it is that these men possess all the glebe lands 
which belongetb to such as have the cure of souls.” 
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the Irish Erenachs, whose title originally signifies arch* 
deacon, bore a no less close resemblance to those holders 
of church property in the time of Charlemagne,* who, 
though assuming the title of archdeacon, were, in reality, 
laymen, and, in some instances, 'farmed the property.f 
The lands held in this manner, in Ireland, were called 
Termon, or free lands, and the possessors paid out of 
them a certain yearly rent to the bishop, besides some 
other contributions towards ecclesiastical purposes. 
Such, as far as I am able to unravel the perplexed 
statements on this subject, — which has become but the 
more entangled the more hands it has passed through, — 
was the nature of this tenure of church property, which 
did not in Ireland, probably, come into use till after the 
age of Charlemagne, but continued to be retained here 
to as late a period as the reign of James I. 

There is yet one difiiculty, or rather confusion, as 
regards the use of the term Comorban. Though em- 
ployed to signify a lay possessor of lands and property 
which had been usurped, at some time or other, from 
the Church, it was used also as a distinguishing title of 
the successive occupants of the great Irish- sees; and the 
Comorban of St. Patrick, the Comorban of St. Fiech, 
of St: Bridget, &c.,j: was the mode of designation gene-' 
rally employed in speaking of the successors of those 
eminent saints in the nigh dignities they had respectively 
founded. The use of the title, indeed, extended even 
to the pope, whom it was not unusual to call the Comor- 
ban of St. Peter; and the fact appears to be, that this 

* Id being hereditary, saya Spelmao, the office of Erenach resembled 
that of the Vicedomioi Ecclesiarum, on the Continent: — Sic enim here- 
ditarinm in Hibernia lit mtinus Herenaci, non minus qnam inpartibus trans- 
marinis vicedomini.” — Gloss, in voce. 

“Hinc archidiaconatns, ipsum archidiaconi mnnus; qnos fendi jare 
possessos A viris secularibus, etiam tempore Carol! raagni, patet ex ejns 
capitular! 1 A. C. 805., c. 15., etc. ubi illud vetitum. Archidiaoonatns 
qnoque dati adfirmam.” — Hoffman, in voce. 

t: With an ignorance of his subject not rare in this writer, Dr. Campbell 
says {Strictures, sect. 10.), — “ Hence we are given to understand why so 
many Comorbans of St Patrick became primates;” the fact being, that it 
was their becoming primates that made them Comorbans of St. Patrick. 
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term, which signifies a successor in any ecdesiaslical 
dignity, came to be applied, not merely to those who bad 
legitimately succeeded to property in the church, but 
also to those who, being laymen, had become possessors 
of it only by usurpation ; much in the same manner as 
in Charlemagne’s time, when the title of abbot was 
bestowed alike on the religious beads of monasteries, on 
lay lords, and ev§n on soldiers;*' and when archdea- 
conries, held in fee, stood side by side with those of 
episcopal appointment. t 

In consequence of the suspended state of the suc- 
cession to the monarchy, there ensued now a long and 
ruinous interregnum, during which the evils arising from 
the want of a supreme, directing bead, were aggravated 
a hundred fold by the fierce rivalry and discord which 
such a slate of things could not but engender, and keep 
in perpetual activity. Among those princes, indeed, 
who, during the remainder of Ireland’s existence as a 
separate nation, assumed the title of monarch, there 
were scarcely any, we shall find, who had been elected 
according to the regular ancient form, or were acknow- 
ledged generally by the p^ple ; and the nature both of 
their authority and their claims may be sufficiently 
judged from the designation given to them by our native 
historians, who call them Righ gojreasabra, that is, 
“ Kings with reluctance or opposition.” 

But though the train for all these evil consequences 
had been now laid, their fated explosion did not take 
place till some time' after; for it is not the least striking 
and characteristic of the circumstances which attended 
the demise, as it may almost be called, of the Irish 
monarchy, in the person of Malachy II., that, on the 
death of this prince, not even a pretender to the right 
of succeeding him appeared to put forth his claims ; — . 
as though there existed a feeling, tacitly, throughout the 

* See note in the precedin); page. In an old document preserved by 

Catel, in his Memoirs of Languedoc (lib. v.), it is said, — ** Ut tone tem- 
poris erat mos milites tenere archidiaconatus.” 
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country, that even the vacancy of the ancient seat of the 
Hy-Niells were preferable to the fierce and sanguinary 
strife which any attempt to take possession of it would 
provoke. As a sort of provisional substitute for the 
authority of the monarch, an arrangement was made, 
through the interposition, most probably, of the Church, 

' by which the administration of the principality of Meath, 
and of some of the adjoining districts* was placed in the 
hands of Cuan O’Lochan, chief poet and antiquarian of 
Ireland,* and aft ecclesiastic pamed Corcoran, who is 
stvled Primate of the Irish Anchorites. In a year or two 
after, the name of this Cuan is found among the obituary 
notices ; and it is highly probable that the government 
he had presided overdid not survive himself, as it would 
appear, from the subsequent history of the princes of 
Meath, that they thenceforth took the administration of 
that principality into their own hands. 

It might have been expected, that at such a crisis the 
name of the popular champion, Brian, his vigorous 
career as supreme ruler, and his brilliant achievement, 
still so recent, would have established some claim in 
favour of the sons he had left behind. But even by 
them not a single movement was now made to lay claim 
to a throne around which their father had thrown so 
lasting a lustre. At the time of his death, there survived 
hut two of his sons, Teige and Donchad, and their first 
joint task on the occurrence of that event was to defend, 
in opposition to the claims of the Eugenian tribe, their 
'own right of succession to the throne of Munster. But 
’ the good understanding between these brothers was of 
very short continuance. Preferring, like most other 
. Irish septs and families, royal or otherwise, destructive 
strife among themselves, to co-operation^ for common 
. interests against others, they came at length to open 
warfare, and a desperate battle between them ensued ,+ 

* O’Flaherfy, Oyygia, c. 94. O’Connor, Her. Hib. Hcript. lom. ii. p. 
178, note. For thie provisional government of Cuan 1 can find no authority 
in any of onr regular annals. 

t Vallancey, from Munster Records, Law of Tanistry. 
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in which the prince of Aradia, and other chieftains of 
distinguished station, lost their lives.* Through the 
mediation, however, of the clergy of Munster, the two 
brothers were soon after reconciled, f and continued co- 
regnants in the throne of Munster till the year 1023, 
when*, on some new cause of contention breaking out, 
Donchad concerted a plot against his brother’s life, and, 
delivering him up into the hands of the people of Eile, 
had him basely murdered.^: 

By this guilty act, Donchad secured to himself the 
sole undivided sovereignty of Munster ; and, as homage 
was paid, and hostages delivered to him by the princes 
and states of Connaught, as well as also by the Danes of 
Dublin and Leinster,§ the range of his dominion is 
considered by some of our antiquarians ** sufficiently 
extensive to entitle him. to a place in the list of Ireland’s 
kings ; while others who require a more widely extended 
foundation for that title, exclude Donchad’s name al- 
together from their select album of Irish monarchs. 

He was soon to encounter, however, a young and 
formidable rival, in his own nephew, Turlough, the son 
of the murdered Teige, whom, immediately after tho 
violent death of that prince, he had, ^ith the half 
policy by which the guilty so frequently undermine 
their own schemes, sent into exile in the province of 
Connaught. Received favourably by the chiefs of that 
kingdom, and adopted with affectionate zeal by his 
kinsman, Dermot, the king of Leinster, the young 
prince’s own military accomplishments soon justified the 
reception he had met with, and rendered him a powerful 
instrument in the hands of these chieftains, against a 
liege lord whom they so reluctantly served. At the head 

• Annal. Ult. t Ibid. 

± Tigernach, and IV Mag. ad an. lO^S. 

§ Tigpruach and InisfnII. ad an. 1020- Vallancey, in loc. 

** “ nine in regum hnjns 2di ordinis eniimeratione. acriptores nustri 
fluctuant inter aemulcs reges provinciarnm, prout major erat ciy usque po- 
teiitia. Sic Donchadum O’Brian, Brian! Borromaei iilinm, ali^iii regem 
Ilibernise et Malachim succeasorem appellant, alii Diarniitium filiiim Mael- 
naroboi (Lageniae regrm) eodem titulo decorant.” 


A. D 
KW."! 
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of a considerable force, furnished in aid of hfs causb by 
those provinces, Turlough invaded the dominions of his 
uncle, and succeeded in compelling him to exonerate 
.Connaught from all claim of tribute. * A similar con- 
cession, in favour of the Lagenians, was extorted, a year 
or two after, from the nqw humbled Donchad,* who, 

.. driven to extremity by such repeated reverses, having 
been, in the year 1058, totally defeated by the combined 
force of these two provinces, f at length summoned 
together aH his means and resources for one decisive 
A.d.' effort. Encountering, at the foot of the Ardagh moun- 
1063, united armies of Connaught and Leinster, ^ 

under the command of'Turlough, he there sustained a 
complete and irretrievable overthrow ; :j: in consequence 
of which, despairing of ell further chance of success, 
he, in the following year, surrendered the kingdom 
of Munster to his victorious nephew, and, in the hope 
of atoning for his sins by penitence and prayer, set out- 
on a pilgrimage to Rome. There, entering into the 
monastery of St. Stephen, he died in the year 1064, 
with the reputation, as it appears, of having been a very 
sincere penitent. § 

According to some writers, this royal pilgrim took 
away with him to Rome the crown of Ireland and laid 
it at the feet of the pope; and it is cCrtain-that instances 
were by no means . uncommon of princes laying, in 
those times, their crowns and kingdoms at the feet of 
the popes, and receh^ing them back as fiefs of thq Holy 
See. But, besides that in none of our authentic annals 
.is any mention made of siich an act of Donchad, it does 
not appear how the crown of Ireland could have been 
, disposed of by him, having never, in fact, been in his 
possession ;** and his own crown of Munster he had, 

■ ’ loisfall. ad an. 1053, 1054. ' -{- Inisfall.IV Mag ad an. 1058. 

t ’tihernach, I V Mag ad an. 1063. ' § Ibid, ad an. IU64. 

Whether the kings of Ireland wore any sort of crown whatever, has 
been a matter of doubt with antiquarians. In the preface to Keating’s 
history there is an account given of a golden ca^ supposed to be a pro- 
' vincial crown, which was ionnd in the year 1692, in the county of 'Tip. 
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previously to his departure, transferred to his nephew’s 
brow. The tale was most probably, therefore, invented 
in after times, either for the purpose of lending a colour 
to the right assumed by pope Adrian of bestowing the 
sovereignty of Ireland upon Henry II., or, at a still 
later period, for the very different purpose of furnishing 
Irishmen with the not inconvenient argument, that, 
if former popes possessed the power of bestowing on 
the English .the right of sovereignty over Ireland, there 
appeared no reason whatever why future popes should 
not give back the dominion to its first rightful owners. 

By his second marriage, Donchad had become con^ 
nected with the family and, in some degree, fortunes of 
the great English earl Godwin, having married Drielia, 
the daughter of that statesman, and sister of Harold, 
afterwards king of England. During the rebellion of 
Godwin and his sons against Edward the Confessor, 
Harold, being compelled to take refuge in Ireland, re.- 
mained in that country, says the Saxon Chronicle all 
the winter on the king’s security;”’’ and in the following 
year, having been furnished by Donchad with a squadron 
of nine ships, he proceeded on a predatory expedition 
along the southern coast of England. < 

Whatever may have been thought of the quality of 
this king’s legislation, the fault of being deficient in 
quantity could not, assuredly, be objected to it, as we 
are told that, in the course of his reign, there were more 
taxes raised, and more ordinances issued, than, during 
the whole interval that had elapsed from the time of the 
coming of St. Patrick.-}- A custom encouraged, if not 
introduced, by Donchad, was that of celebrating games, 
or athletic sports, on the sabbath day; — the caestus, or 

perary. “ This cap, or crown,” it is said, “ weighs abont five onnces ; the 
border aod the head is raised in chase-work, and it seems to bear some 
resemblance to the close crown of the eastern empire, which was'composed 
of the helmet together with the diadem, as the learned Selden observes in 
his Titles of Honour.” — Hist, of Ireland, Preface by the Translator. A 
representation of this crown is given in Ware’s Anliq. Plate I. No. 8. 

Adano. 1051. 

-f Inisfall. (Cod. Bodleian) ad an. 1033 (sene com. 1040). 
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gloves, used by the pugilists, at these games, being dis- 
tributed, it is said, in the king’s own mansion.* 

On the abdication of the crown of Munster, by 
Donc^d, his nephew Turlough became his successor; 
and this prince is, by most of the authorities on the 
subject, allowed to take rank amobg Ireland’s nominal 
monarchs;f though some, who consider his 'claims as 
inferior to those of his ally and kinsman, Dermot, king 
of Leinster, scrupulously withhold from bim,''during the 
lifetime of the latter, the full title of monarch.:}; So 
unfixed and arbitrary, indeed, are the grounds upon 
which this merely titular honour is awarded, that jfre- 
quently the preference felt for any particular candi- 
date, by the writer who treats on the subject, suffices 
for bis decision of the question; and accordingly while 
some perceive in the achievements of Donchad and 
Dermot sufficient grounds for their enrollment among 
Ireland’s monarchs, others exclude these same princes 
from that dignity altogether. If a generous sacrifice of 
his own interests to those of others might be taken into 
account among Dermot’s titles to supremacy, his claims 
would be of no common order; as the liberal aid he, 
from the first, proffered to the young Turlough, enabling 

* Inisfall. (Cod. Bodleian) ad an. 1033 (terse com. 1040). Accord* 
iog to the version of Oraciaons Lncios, a very different meaning is 
here to be attribnted to the annalist, whom he represents as asseroag 
that Donchad was a most religions observer of the sabbath, and for- 
bade that any one should car^ burdens, or hold hnnting-matcbes or 
fairs on 4hat day. “ Dii Dominicoe religiosissimas cultor vetnit ooeni 
diebns Dominicis vehi, aut nuudinas venationesve 6eri.” Instead of as- 
serting, too, that “ more laws ” bad been passed in that reign than dar- 
ing the whole interval from the time of St. Patrick, the annalist is made 
to say, “ better laws.” — “ Annales iidem (Inisfallenses) leges ab eo latea 
fnisse narrant qnibus pares a S. Patricii diebns, in Hibernia non ferebao- 
tur.” On i-eferring to the original the Irish scholar will, I rather think, 
pronounce the version which I have above adopted to be the most cor- 
rect. O’Hallorau, who, it is clear, had not consolted the original, followi 
Lynch’s interpretation “ Several severe laws,” he says, “ were passed 
by Donchad against robbers, mnrderers, and profaners of the sabbath.” 

f “ Tordelachum aotem Thadsei filinm, B. Bommbii nepotem, nenx) in 
regum Hiberoim nnmero non collocat.” — Gratlanus Luciue. 

Thus O’Halloran : — “ On his (Dermot’s) death, Turlongh certainli 
was the most potent prince in Ireland, and had the fairest claim to the title 
of nominal monach.”— Vol. iii. c. 3. 
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him to assert and obtain his birthright, lends a moral 
dignity to his character, far surpassing any that mere 
rank could bestow, and justifying, in a great degree, 
the eulogy bestowed upon him by the Welsh chronicler, 
Caradoc, who pronounces him to have been “ (he best 
and worthiest prince that ever reigned in Ireland.”* 

On the death ofDermot,-j- who was killed in the battle ^ 
of Obdha, in Meath, there remained no competitor to 
dispute the supremacy with Turlough, who, taking the 
field at the head of his troops, was acknowledged with 
homage wherever he directed his march. Proceeding 
to Dublin, he found (he gates of that city thrown open 
to receive him; and the Danes, together with their king 
Godfred, placing their hands in his hands, j; as a pledge 
that their power was U> be thenceforth employed as his 
own, acknowledged him for their liege lord and sove- 
reign. The same forms of submission were complied 
with by the kings of Meath and of Ossory, as well as by 
the princes of the provinces of Connaught; ail delivering 
to him hostages and acknowledging his sovereignty over 
their respective states. 

In his incursion into Ulster he appears to have been 
not equally successful, having returned from thence 
without hostages or plunder, and with (he loss, it is 
added, of a part of his army. He succeeded soon after, 
however, in dethroning Godfred, king of the Dublin 
Danes, and, having banished him beyond seas, appointed 
his own SOD, Murkertach, to be king over that people.t^ 
From the frequent intermarriage**that took place between 

V 

* “ Dermitintn Maken-Anel, dignissiinuin et optimum principem qui 
UD<jaam in Hibernia regnavit.” This chronicler assigns his death to about 
1068 ; bat Tigeruach, the Annals orinisfallen, and the Four Masters, place 
it at 1072. 

t Tigemach and IV Mag. 

f Inisfail. ad an. 1073 § Ibid 1075. 

** One of the most di.stiaguished instances of this sort of intermarriage is 
fonnd in the family of the great Brian Born, whose third wife had, pre- 
vious!; to her marnage with him, been the wife of a Danish prince ; and 
was, by this double union, mother to Sitric, king of Dublin, as well as to the 
Irish monarch, Donchad. See Tigernach, ad an. 1030, the year in which 
this princess died. 

II. 
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tliese foreigners and the natives, the descendants of the 
original Northmen had become, at this period, a ntixed 
race; and accordingly, early in the present centnry, we 
iind the inhabitants of Dublin called by Tigerdach Gall- 
Gedel, or Dano-lrish.* 

The reduction, indeed, of the Danes of Dublin, the 
last remaining hold of the Northmen’s power, had, to 
a great extent, been effected some years before the 
period w’here we have now arrived, -j- and, in the f>erson 
of -Murchad, the son of the gallant Dermot, was wit- 
nessed the first Irish king of the Danes. In the year 
1070, this prince died;:}: and, after an interval of a few 
years, during which the Northmen appear to^have 
recovered the dominion of that city, the monarch Tur- 
iougb, as we have just seen, e?q)eiled the prince of 
their choice, and appointed his own son,Murkertach in 
his place. 

To dw'ell in detail on the remaining events of this 
prince’s reign, would be but to repeal, and with little 
variation even of phrase, the same meagre accounts of 
pitched battles, predatory inroads, and exactions of tri- 
bute, which form the sole material of history throughout 
the greater part of these monarchs’ reigns. Though' 
unsuccessful, at first, in Ulster, he at length compelled 
that province also to acknowledge vassalage, as well as 
every other part of the kingdom, and received ,from 
Eochad, king of Ulster, as his tribute, 1000 head of 
cattle, 40 ounces of gold, and 120 party-coloured 
mantles.§ It is mentioned, to the honour of our Irish 
oak, though with what truth there are not any means 
of ascertaining, that a short tinre before Turlougb’s 

Ad. an. 1034. ' 

f This decided advantage over the retnaining power of the Dublin 
Danes may be dated from the year 1029, when Aiilaf, son of Sitric, then 
king of the Danes, was made prisoner by OTtegan, prince of liregia, and 
forced to redeem himself at an enormous sacrifice both of wealth and of 
power. Annal. Ult. act an. J029. 

t IV Mag. ad ann 1070 These annals call him prince of the Galls (or 
Strangers), and of the I.aigeniaDa. 

§ Inisfall. ad an. lUttt. 
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death, William Rufus, wlio was then on the throne of 
England, sent to request that he would furnish him with 
timber from the Irish forests for the roof of the palace he 
was then erecting at Westminster.* 

After a severe and lingering illness, brought on by a 
frigtil, attended with circumstances so marvellous, that it 
would not be easy to detail them with due historic gra- 
'■ vity,-}- Turlough, whose sway was ttcknowledged through 
the greater part of Ireland, died at Kincora, tho royal 
palace of the O’Brians, inthe month of July, 1086, in the 
77lh year of his age, and the'S2d of his reign. Of this 
prince, as well as of most of the other pretenders to the 
monarchy, our means of knowledge are far too scanty 
and uncertain to^dmitof our forming, even conjeciurally, 
any estimate of his character. Those lights and open- 
ings by which the historian gains an insight into 
royal councils, are, of course, not to be looked for in 
such times; "but even of ordinary public events, there 
occurs, with the exception always of battles and deaths, 
so rare a sprinkling throughout our annals, that the 
reign of Turlough, for Instance, which extended through 
a period of two and twenty years, supplies noL a fact 
from which the character of the man himself can be 
judged, or a single glimpse into the interior of his do- 
mestic life obtained. 

In this dearth of all native testimony on such points, 

} 

* Hanmer: — “The fair green, or Comninne (eayaHanmer), now called 
Ostmootowne Greene^ was all wood, and hee that chggeth at this day to 
any depth, shall fiade the ground full of great rootes. Prom thence, anno 
10%, King William Rufus, by license of Murchard, had that frame which 
made up tlie roofe of Westminster Hall, where no.Engliah spider webbeth 
or brredetb to this day .” — Chronicle of Ireland. ' 

f H appears that, some years before (1073), when Connor O'Melachlan, 
kiog of Meath, had been murdered, the monarch, Turlough, who had borne 
this prince a most deadly aversion, carried off forcibly the head of his 
corpse from the abbey of Clonmacnois on a Good Friday, and had it buried 
near his own palace of Kinkarn. On the following' Sunday, however, 
“through a miracle, as we are told, of God and St. Ciaran,” the head was 
found again in its tomb at Clonmacnois, with two collars of gold around 
the neck. But the chief cause of the monarch's alarm was, that, on his 
taking op ffie skull in his hand to examine it, there jumped a small mouse 
suddenly out of it into his bosom. Of the fright this incident gave him, Iks 
never aner, say the F'nnr Masters, recovered. w. 
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there is extant a foreign tribute to his character, in 
no ordinary degree flattering, being a letter addressed 
to him personally by the learned Lanfranc,* then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wherein some charges brought 
by that prelate against the church of Ireland, accusing 
it of laxity of discipline, and uncanonical practices, 
are prefaced by expressioOs of the warmest eulogy upon 
the monarch Turlough himself. “ That God was mer- 
cifully disposed towards the people of Ireland,” says the 
archbishop, “when be gave to your excellency royal 
power over that land, every intelligent observer must 
perceive. For, so much hath my brother and fellow- 
bishop PatriclT reported to me, concerning your pious 
humility towards the good, your severe justice on the 
wicked, and the discreet equity of your dealings with all 
mankind, that, though it has never been my good for- 
tune to see you, I yet love you as if 1 had.” 

This letter of Lanfranc is addressed “To the mag- 
nificent king of Hibernia, Tirdelvac;” and though, at 
home, Turlough’s claim to the title of monarch was in 
some quarters opposed,- the fact of its recognition in 
other countries may be concluded, not only from this 
letter of the English primate, but also from another ad- 
dressed to him, a few years after, by Gregory VII., f in 


* Vel. Epitl. Hibemic. Sgilogt.Ep. What Lanfranc compIaiDs of 
in thi* letter is, 1. That in TnrlongVs hingdom men quit, without any 
canonical cause, their rightful wives, and take others, without any regard 
to (he prohibited deg[reeB of consangniqity ; marrying aometiuiea even 
women that had beep in like manner deserted by their husbands. 3. I'hat 
bishops were consecrated by one bishop. 3. That infants were baptised 
without consecrated chrism. 4 That holy orders were given by bishops 
for money. Of these charges, the first end fourth are the only ones of real 
importance ; the two others relating but to points of discipline, and admit- 
ting easily of explanation and defence, as the reader will find on referring 
to Laninn, Eccie». Hist. c. xxiv. § 13. 

t St/iioge, hpist. 39.- i'hns headed: — “Gregorius Episcopus. servus 
servorum Dei; Terdelvecko inclyto Regi Hibemise, Archiepiscopis, epia- 
enpis,” etc. “ This letter is much in the style (says Dr. Lanigan) of several 
others which Gregory wrote to various kings, princes, etc. for the purpose 
of claiming not only a spiritual, but likewise a temporal and political supe- 
riority over all the kingdoms and principalities of Europe.” — Lanigan, 
Eccies. Hut. c. zxiy. § 14.- Tlie pope more than insinnatea, in this letter, 
his double claim over Ireland ; and. concludes by saying, — “>ii qua vero 
uegutia penes Vos emerserint, qum nostros digoa videButur auxilio,incuai;-< 
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which he is styled, “The illustrious king* of Ireland.” 
There is yet a further tribute to his rank and fattie to be 
found in the deputation sent to him from the nobles of 
Man and the other Isles, requesting that he would send 
them some member of his family to be their ruler until 
the young heir of the crown of Man should come of age;. 
Turlough complied, it is added, with their request^ and 
sent a prince of the blood-royal of Ireland, to be theip ^ - . 
regent.* As a slight, but additional proof of his rank in 
Ireland having been known 'and recognised in other 
countries, we find mention of the'arrival of five Jews, 
from some part of the Continent, bearing valuable pre- 
sents for Turlough, as the reigning king of the country. 
From some repugnance, however, on the part of the 
monarch, to a offering of gifts from such hands, these 
Jews, with their presents, were, by his order, dismissed 
from the kingdom.*]' 

The hospitality, however, of the nation to strangers 
was, more than once, experienced in the course of his 
reign, by some fugitive Welsh princes who sought for 
refuge on these shores. One of these, Gryffyth ap Co- 
nan, was, by the aid of the princes of Ulster, restored to 
his dominions; and there seems- to break upon us, in 
the midst of all this gloom and barbarism, a refreshing 
gleam of civilised life, when informed that Gryffyth, on 
his return to Wales, was accompanied, by a number of 
Irish bards and harpers, whom he had^selected for 
the purpose of improving the taste of bis countrymen in 
mnsic.l 

tAnter ad noA dingere studete : et quod juste postulaveritis, deo anxitiante, 
impetrabis.” 

* Chronic . Manniee, ad an. 1075. This application is stated by the chro- 
nicler to have been addressed to Mnrkertacn,. the snccessor of Tnrlough ; 
but the date alone proves the event to have occurred diuimr the reign of 
tliu latter prince. 

t Inisfall. ad ann. 1078. 

T “ Even so late as the eleventh century the practice continued amoug 
the Welsh bards,^ receiving instruction in the bardic profession from Ire- 
land. In 1078, Gryffyth ap Conan brought over with him from Ireland 
many Irish bards for the information and improvement of the Welsh.”— 
ff'orton't Uiitory of English. Peeity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

■Mttoster divided between the three Sons of Turlongh. — Contest betrveeir 
Jilnrkertaoh and Dermod for that Throne.— Dennod assisted b; CLocb- 
lin, Prince of Alichia. — 0’l.ochlin Competitor with MurLertach for the 
Soveieignty. — Interposition of the Ecclesiastical Anlhorities. — Grant oi 
the City of Cashel to the Church. — Invasion of Ulster.— Destrudtion of 
the Palace of the Princes of Alichia. — Ireland threatened with Invasion 
by Godred Crovan. — Descent of Magnus on her Shores. — Marriage of 
his Son with Murkertach a Daughter — Defeat and Death of Magnus. — 
Arnulf de Montgomery assisted by Murkertach in his Rebellion against 
Henry I. — Marries a Daughter of Murkertach. — Attack and Defeat of 
O’LochKn.— Deatbof Murkertach. — Affairs of the Church. — Bishops of 
the' Danish Sees in Ireland consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
—Correspondence of the Irish Kings with the two Prelates, Lanfranc 
and Anselm. — St. Bernard’s gloomy Picture of the Slate of Ireland — 
^ynod held at Piodh-rSognsa. — Synod of liath-Breasail for the Begula- 
. tion ofthe Dioceses. 

On the death of Turlough, the kingdom of Munster 
was divided equally between his three sous, Teige, 
Murkertach, and Dermot. .But, iu the course ofthe 
same year, the eldest, Teige, having died “ in the bed,” 
says the chronicler, of bis father, * at Kincora,” 
Murkertach banished his.brother Dermot intoConnaught, 
and took sole possession of the throne.f Between these 
two brothers some years of fierce, and obstinate con- 
tention ensued ; the younger, Dermot, being aided in the 
struggle by the kings of the other three provinces, whom 
Murkertach's pretensions to the supreme sovereignty 
bad provoked thus to coalesce against him. Among 
these opponents of the new king of Munster, by far the 
most formidable in strength of title as well as of sword, 
was Domnal M'Lochlin, prince of Alichia, the ac- 
knowledged head of the royal Hy-Niell line and there- 
fore entitled, by a right transmitted through a long 

• IiiisfAll. (Cod. Codleiao.) ad an. 1086. , 
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race of monarchs. In opposition to this plea of pre- 
scription, Murkertach stood forward on the grounds of 
the new constitution or order of things, by which a 
right so long, and, as he maintained, unjustly withheld, 
had been thrown open to the provincial princes. 

Whatever was the weight in reality attached, by 
either of these contending parties, to the important 
principles involved in their respective claims, the field of 
battle was, as usual, the tribunal to which both resorted 
eagerly for the decision of them. Under the pretence 
of assisting Derraot to recover his hereditary rights, 
M'Lochlin, chief of the Hy-Niells, took the field, in 
the year 1088 , and, joined by the troops of the king of 
Connaught, whom he bad compelled to render him 
homage, invaded Alunster with their united force. The 
burning of Limerick, the spoliation and waste of the 
fertile plain of Munster, “ as far,” it is staled, “ as 
Imleach-Ibar, the castle of Ached and Loch Gar,”* and 
finally the utter destruction of Kincora,f the palace of 
the Momonian kings, were among the first and chief 
results of this invasion. Nor was Murkertach slow in 
retaliating the aggression ; but, sailing with anumerous 
fleet of boats up the Shannon, he proceeded, in wanton 
imitation of the heathen warfare of the Danes, to despoil 
all the churches upon the isles and along the shores of 
the lakes. :|; Then, carrying his arms also into Leinster, 
and making himself master of that province and of 
Dublin, he, for the second time, supplanted Godfred in 
the government of the city, and, compelling him to fly 
from the kingdom, took upon himself the joint sove- 
reignty of Leinster and Dublin. 

As itsoon became manifest that, between two such active 


* IV Mag. ad an. 1088. 

t rhe name of this celebrated palace, or fortresa, ia spelled indifferently 
Kincora, Ceancora, or Cancora, and iU site is thus described by Seward. 
iapogra/i Htbern.^ Cancora, a rath or castle, near Killaloe, in county 
C.lare, provuce of Monster. The only remains now visiUe of this ancient 
royal palace are the ramparts and fosse of the rath.” 

+ Mag. ad an. 1089, 
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competitors, so nearly lialanced in territorial poorer, 
military talents, and resources, there wasbutlittlechance 
of a speedy termination of the contest,- measures were 
taken for an amicable arrangement of their differences, 
and a convention was held by them on the banks of Lough 
Neagh,* near a spot venerable as the site of an ancient 
Druidic monument, where the two princes, pledging 
themselves by most solemn oaths “ upon the relics of 
the saints of Erin, ” and “ by the crosier of St. Patrick," 
agreed to divide the kingdom of Ireland between them; 
—the southern half, or Leath Mogh, to remain under 
the dominion of Murkertach, and the'northern,or Lealh 
Cuinn, to be subject to the power of O'Loohlin. Be- 
sides the two contracting parties themselves, there were 
also present at this meeting Maoleachlan, prince of 
Meath, and Roderic O'Connor; king of Connaught; and 
ih is stated, as bearing' on the question of supremacy, 
then at u»ue, that to O'Lochlm all the other princes pre- 
sent, including Murkertach himself,- delivered hostages in 
token of fealty and submission, f Whatever conclu- 
sioDSt however, may have been drawn from this ho- 
mage, asrecognising in the blood of the Tyrone Hy-Niells 
a paramount claim to the sovereignty, will be found to 
be neutralised by a similar concession, on the part of 
(XLochlin, in the course of the very same year, when 
the two rivals, notwithstanding their late solemn pledges 
of peace; having come again into collision, the fiat 
of fortune was pnonounoed in favour of Murkertach,- 
and the head of the Hy-Niells wasforced, in histurn,Jo 
proffer fealty and deliver hostages. 

Not to pursue any further the details, as monotonous 
as they are revoltii^, of the long and fierce struggle be- 

' Iniafal. (Cod.Dodleian.) ad an. 1074 (jerae com. 1090). * 

-f IV'Mag. 1090. “finitiiqne (aays Dr. O’ConnoO dominiiim O’Nial- 
lorom 8ei>tratrioMliim, i. e. TirouensiaDi, de tota Hibernia jure beredi- 
ta'rioB pnncipibua Hibernia reco^tnm aecnlo ximo,” etc. In the rrry 
■ext pa^e to thia boast of the anpremacy of the Hy-Niells is recorded die 
aabmissionof the Hy-NisUa to4w Mood of JBriaa in their tmm. 
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tween these ambitious rivals, suffice it to say that the 
contest w'as continued by them, with equal fury and the 
like ebb and flow of success, through the next eight and 
twenty years ; and that wffiie they, in their more exalt- 
ed regions of power, were thus dealing havoc around 
them, all the minor dynasts of the land, each in his own 
little orbit of misrule, was pursuing a similar career of 
discord and devastation, making the whole course of af- 
fairs throughout-the country one constant succession of 
blood and rapine, such as, even in the dry, uncoloured 
records of the annalist, it is sufficiently heart-sickening to 
contemplate ; — if, indeed, the recital be not rendered 
more shocking by that tone of cool and official statement, 
in which such horrors are, as mere matters of course, 
commemorated and chronicled. 

In the midst of this constant storm of warfare, the 
Church, though herself but too much infected with the 
same combative spirit, presented also, from time to time, 
the only check, or breakwater, by which the onset ol 
regal violence could be moderated or turned aside. 

One of the occasions of this sort of interference oc- ^.n. 
curred in the year 1099, -when Murkertach, having 
with a large and threatening force marched into Ulster, 
was met, near the mountain Fuad, by the Hy-Niell, at 
the head of his Ultonians, and the two armies, front to 
front, were waiting for the signal to engage, when, the 
primate of Armagh, interposing between them, suc- 
ceeded by his remonstrances in preventing an appeal 
to arms. In several other instances where these two 
kings were, in like manner, on the point of commencing ' 
a combat, the mediation of the vicar of St. Patrick 
produced the same calming effects; and the truces 
concluded on such occasions were in general intend- 
ed to continue in force for a year. 

There can be little doubt that the temporal power 
attained by the Church, in the middle ages, conduced, 


’ IV Mag. ad an. 1099. 
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by (he check which it opposed to the encroachments 
of kings, to advance considerably the cause of civil and 
political liberty. * But in Ireland, where, owing to the 
disorder that had so long prevailed as well as to (he 
'decline of discipline and dignity in the Church itself, 
the power of the spiritual arm was far less strong than 
in most other countries of Europe, this useful barrier 
against the self-willed violence of kings and dynasts was 
in a great measure wanting. Frequently, indeed, even 
those public alid solemn oaths by which, under the very 
eyes of their spiritual directors, these warriors pledged 
themselves to preserve peace towards each other, 
were, on the first opportunity of conflict, forgotten and 
violated. - 

It will be found that most of the great impulses given 
to the course of human affairs, whether for good or for 
evil, have been (he direct consequences of reaction ; and 
the usurpation, in those times, of temporal dominion by 
ecclesiastics, was but a counter-abuse to that of the 
numerous lay princes and nobles who had been so long 
intruding themselves into the possessions and privileges 
of the Church. To such an extent did this latter abuse 
prevail in Ireland that the bishopric of Armagh, the great 
primatial see of the kingdom, was for no less than two 
hundred years in the possession of one powerful family; 
during a great part of which period, the succession 
passed through the bands oflay usurpers, who, retaining 
regular bishops to act for them, as suffragans, continued 
to enjoy the church livings themselves. Thus, while 
the clergy of other countries were ambitiously extending 
the range of thcir jurisdiction, and aiming at honours 
and possessions beyond their due sphere, those of Ire- 
land, on the contrary, lowered from their true station, 
found themselves despoiled.of emoluments and dignities 
legitimately their own; nor was it till so- late as the 

* See, for some admirable remarks to this effect, an able article in the 
Edinbarf'h Review, No. 52. “On the ConstitutioD of Parliament,” 
written, it is senernlly supposed, by. Mr. Allen. 
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tw«i(ith .century that, chiefly, as it appears, through ther^ 
indignant expostulation of a foreign ecclesiastic,* attenr 
tion was drawn to this gross abuse, and the succession to 
the see of St. Patrick was brought back into a pure and. 
legitimate channel. • ^ 

That notwithstanding all this, there must still have 
been preserved among the people of this country — a 
people once so conspicuous throughout Europe for their 
piety — a strong an^ pervading religious feeling, howr 
ever imbued with the general darkness of the times, and 
allowed to run wild for want of culture and discipline,^. 
is suGhciently apparent on the very face of our native, 
annals, even in this dim- and agitated period. The' 
number of pious and, according to the standard of their 
age, learned ecclesiastics who are recorded in the annals 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries as passing 
their whole lives in works' of devotion and charity,- 
among the ruins of once flourishing monasteries, could 
not but cherish, in the popular mind, a fond remem- 
brance of the early saints of the land, and keep alive, 
like the small spark beneath the. embers, some remains, 
of the faith of better days. . 

It is also to be considered that, though but too many 
of the native princes were seen to tread in the steps of 
their heathen invaders, and, with far worse than heathen 
rage, to apply the torch to the temples of their own 
worship, there were among the monarchs a few who, 
towards the close of their tempestuous careers, sought, 
in the humble garb of penitents, the sheltering bosom 
of the Church. Among the warmest promoters of ec- 
clesiastical interests was reckoned the monarch Mur-, 
kertach, who, in the year 1001, having convoked a great 
assembly of the people and clergy, made over by solemn 
donation to the Church, that seat of theMomonian kings, 
the city of Cashel, dedicating it to God and St. Patrick.-}- 
Soon after this munificent act of piety,— “ such an 

St, Bernard. t Inlsfal# ad an. 1001. *' ^ 
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offering,” say the Four Masters, “ as never king made 
before,” — we find him, with the inconsistency but too 
often observable in the acts of such pious heroes, taking 
revenge, in cold blood, upon his great rival, O’Lochlin, 
for the destruction of Kincora by the latter near twenty 
years before. Invading Ulster with a large force, and 
leading his troops into the peninsula of Inisowen, where 
stood the palace of the royal Hy-Niells, called Aileach, 
or the Eagle’s Nest,* he, in bitter remembrance of the 
fate of Kincora, razed that structure to the ground, and 
devastated also the greater number of the churches in its 
neighbourhood. It is added that he gave orders to his 
soldiers not to leave in the palace of Aileach a single 
missile stone, but to carry them all away to Limerick ; in 
reference to which circumstance a distich of those times 
is cited, saying, “ Let not the Congregations of Saints 
hear what has reached the ears of the Congregations of 
Warriors, — that all the stones of Alichia were heaped 
on the packhorscs of the angry king.” 

During the period comprised in the reigns of Mur- 
kertach and bis predecessor, Turlough, Ireland was 
more than once threatened with invasion from the 
shores of Norway and the Isles, and under leaders whose 
fame for prowess had inspired a general terror of their 
arms. One of these chiefs, named Godred Crovan, said 
to have been the son of Harold the Black, of Iceland,! 

• This celebrated fortrees, of which remains are still existing, was li- 
tunted in the connty of Donegal, on the summit of a small mountain which 
rises from the southern shore of Lough Swilly. A detailed description of 
this remarkable historical monument, which still bears the name of the 
Grianan of Aileach, will be found in the Ordnance Survey of the Cowij 
of Londonderry. The result of the inquiries ofthe ingenious author of the 
account referred to is as follows : — “ Be this as it may, the notices of Aileach 
preserved in the authentic annals, and historical poems, as well as the I jves 
of Saints and genealogical tracts, show that it was the seat of the hings « 
th? northern portion of Ireland, as Tara was of the southern, from a penod 
considerably antecedent to the introdnctioD of Christianity down tu the 
close of the 12th century.” 

t Chronic. Man. ad ann. 1047. Langebek proposes to read here 
“Harold the Black of freland,” conceiving Godfred to have been an Inih 
Dane descended from that Anlaf who was defe^ed by Athelstane, at the 
battle of Brnnanburh. — See his Schema Agnationis to this effect. A« « 
further confirmation of this supposition, he finds in the name Crovan an- 
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succeeded in possessing himself of Dublin and a gl'eat 
part of Leinster ; having also previously reduced so low 
the naval power of the British Scots, that no shipbuilder 
among them durst use more than three bolts in the con- 
struction of any vessel* It seems probable,' however, 
that this Northman’s possession of his conquests in Ire- 
land was but temporary , and that the notion of his having 
reigned for sixteen years in Dublin arose from a con- 
fusion between him and a Danish ruler of Dublin, named 
Godfred, who died in the year 1075. 

The otherassailant, by whom for a time this country’s 
independence seemed to be threatened, was the power- 
ful Norwegian king, Magnus, who was also ruler over 
the Hebrides and the Isle of Man; and, as may be col- 
leicted from Scandinavian as well as from Irish authori- 
ties, entertained seriously the project of adding Ireland 
also to the number of his conquests. f The marriage of 
liis son, Sigurd, whom he had then newly appointed 
king over the Isles, with the daughter of the Irish mo- 
narch, Murkertach, formed, as it appears, a part of the 
policy by which he hoped to effect his object; and this 
event, according to the northern chroniclers, took place 
some time in the years 1098 and 1099, while the Nor- 


loilitade to macy of our Irish names. “Ad hsec cognomen Crovan idiotis- 
mam Hibemim prodere videtur ; ibi enim homines cognominatos Conellan, 
Callean, Brogan, etc. invenimus.” 

* By Selden, in his Mare Clausum , this law, respecting the construc- 
tion of the vessels, is explained, as merely signifying that Crovan, by 
his dominion over those seas, had confined within certain limits the naval 
power of the Scots. A similar explanation of the passage has been given 
by. the learned Murray of Gottingen. — Nov. Comment. Golfing., tom. iii. 

p. 2. 

■f “ Ann. abincamat. Dom. 10%. Magnus Olavi Noricornm regia filiua 
contra Irenaes insurrexit et classem lx navium, supra ilioa navigaturus, 
prseparavit. ) . . . Hie filiam regis Irlandae nxorem dnzerat. Sed qaia 
rex Irensis pactiones qiias fecerat non tenuerat, Magnus rex stomachatns 
filiam ejus remiserat. Bellum igitnr inter eos ortum est.” — Orderic. Vital. 
The chronicler here, as Langebek remarks, has mistakenly made Magnus 
himself the husband of the Irish princess instead of his son Sigurd. The 
Welsh chronicler, Caradox, is more accurate. “Magnus,” he says, “re- 
turning to the isle of Man, which be had got by conquest, built there three 
castles, and then sent to Ireland to have the daughter of Murckari to his 
son, which being obtained, he created him king of Man .” — Ad ann. 
1100 , 

II. 15 
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wegian king was wintering in the Western Isles. Ac- 
cording to our own annals, however, it was not till 
a.d. 1 102, that this prince commenced his operations by 
a hostile descent upon Dublin, where he was met,* on 
his landing, by a large army of the natives; but no action 
thereupon ensuing, a pacific arrangement was forthwith 
entered into, in conse/juence of which Murkertach be- 
stowed his daughter’s hand on the son of Magnus, pre- 
senting him, at the same time, with many rare and costly 
gifts. In the following year, the Irish monarch having 
violated, as we are told, his engagements, !' Magnus, with 
a fleet of fifteen ships, invaded this country ; but being, 
with a part of his force, inveigled into an ambuscade by 
the natives, he was attacked by them in great numbers, 
his retreat to bis ships cut off, and himself killed in the 
action. This invader was buried, say the chronicler of 
Man, in the church of St. Patrick, at Down. 

The desire manifested by the king of Norway for an 
alliance by marriage with the family of Murkertach, is 
not the only proof we possess of the consideration in 
which this monarch was held by contemporary princes. 
Not to dwell on the alleged application to him from the 
nobles of Man, requesting him to send them some 
member of his family to be their ruler, — an occurrence 
which in reality, as we have shown, took place in 
the reign of his predecessor, Turlough, — it is certain 
that, at the time of the rebellion against Henry I. by 
Robert de Belesme, earl of Shrewsbury, that noble- 
man’s brother, Arnulf de Montgomery, who was then 
in Wales collecting forces, despatched an envoy to king 
Murkertach, to solicit the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage.:}; By such a request was generally understood, 
in those times, a desire for military as well as matri- 
monial alliance; and Arnnlf himself is said, by the 

* IV Mag. ad. an. 1102. +Chron. Mao. 

X “ Amulpb, earl of Pembroke, sent Gerald, bis steward, to Morckbart, 
king of Ireland, desiring his daughter in jnarriage, which was ^easily 
granted.” — Caradoc, ad ann. 1100. 
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Welsh chroniclers to have passed over to Ireland, for the 
purpose of receiving both the hand of the lady, and the. 
aids and supplies for the rebellion, furnished by her 
father. Such aid, afforded by Murkertach to the rebel 
subjects of Menry 1., would seem inconsistent with 
the feeling of devotedness towards that monarch, with 
William of Malmesbury attributes to the Irish king.*> 

This historian owns, it is true, that Murkertach as- 
sumed, for a short time, a tone of defiance against the 
English ; but adds that, when threatened with restraints 
upon his commerce and navigation, he returned to his 
former state of composure: “ For what,” says the monk 
of Malmesbury, “ could Ireland do, if the merchandise 
of England were not carried to her shores?” — a proof 
that the intercourse between the two countries, before 
the time of the English invasion, was far more frequent 
and habitual than is in general supposed. 

Among the circumstances adduced to prove the friendly 
terms on which he stood with neighbouring princes is 
specially recorded the gift of a camel “ of wonderful 
magnitude,” which he received from the King ofAlbany.f 

A few years after, in a desperate encounter with his A. D. 
rival, Mac-Lochlin, of the plains of Cobha, in Tyrone, 
Murkertach sustained a severe defeat, from which he 
seems never after to have entirely recovered;:]: — his 
own imprudence, in detaching a portion of his army to 
lay waste and reduce the territory then called Dalaradia, 
having so far diminished and divided his force as to 
enable the enemy to reap an easy triumph. The victo- 
rious return of the northern Hy-Niells to their royal for- 

* “Enm (Murkertacli) ft siiccesnores ejns quoa fama non extniit, ita 
devotes habuit noster Henriens^ut nihil nisi quod eum palparet .scriberent, 
nihil nisi quod jubereot, agerent. Quamvis feratur Murchardum, nesciu 
qua de causa, paucis diebiis. inflatius in Anglos egisse; sed nioi pro inter- 
dicto navigiq et tnerciiiionio navigantium, tum>jrem pectoris sedasse. — 
Quantum eiiim valeret Hibernia, si non adnavigaret merces ex Anglia? 

— Gul. Malmesb. Aiigl., lib. v. ' 

•j- “Amicitiam qiioque cum Albanice rege coluit a quo camelum ‘miraj 
magnitudinis’ dono recepit.” — Gratian. Lucius. 

IV' Slag, ad aun 1103. 
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tress, carrying away with them the royal pavilion and 
standards, the stores of pearls and other precious trea- 
sures, of which they had despoiled the Momonians, is 
dwelt on with more than usual detail by the annalists 
of Ulster, and the Four Maisters; while, in the Annals 
of Inisfallen, the accustomed partiality to the cause 
of Munster is allowed to prevail, and the rich display of 
spoils by her conquerors is passed over in sullen silence. 

For several years after this great victory, no event 
of any importance is recorded of Murkertachorhis rival. 
From time to time we find the interposition of the 
spiritual authority called in to prevent them from break- 
ing into actual hostilities;* and, on more than one 
occasion, the pious and able archbishop Celsus suc- 
ceeded in averting a conflict between them when brought 
face to face, at the head of their respective armies, in 
the field. 

In the year 1114, Murkertach was seized with an 
attack of illness so violent as to incapacitate him, for the 
time, from managing, in person, the affairs of his king- 
dom;-}- andachanceof succession was thus opened to his 
ambitious brother, Dermot, of which that prince eagerly 
took advantage, and had himself proclaimed king of 
Munster. In the following year, however, an amicable 
understanding appears to have been entered into by the 
two brothers ; and the monarch, finding his malady con- 
tinue, and being desirous of passing the remainder of his 
days in seclusion and devotion, resigned the royal authority 
into Dermot’s hands, and took holy orders in the monas- 
tery of Lismore. There, after two or three years of hum- 
bling penitence, he died a. n. 1119, and was interred in 
the church of Killaloe, to which he had been always a 
munificent benefactor. His warlike competitor in the 

* Once iu 1109 (IV>Mbi;.), nnd twice in the course of III3. lb. 

-{- “That illness of the king,” says the aonalist (Inisfall.), “wasthe 
cause of many and great calamities^ of battles and deeds of guilt, of de- 
vastations and massacres, of violations'of churches and of the sanctuariea 
of the saints of Erin -, and all these evils continued as long as that malady 
of the king of Erin lasted,” 
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government of the kingdom, Domnal Mac Lochlin, sur- 
vived him but two years, devoting also his last days to 
devotion and penitence in the monastery of Derry. 

The alFaii’sand transactions of the Church during the 
longperiod comprised in this double reign, though as usual 
mixed up, as they actually occurred, with most of the 
secular interests and passions of the time, 1 have thought 
it convenient, for the sake of clearness, to reserve for 
separate consideration. It has been seen that though, 
at this period, the Northmen inhabiting the three cities 
of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, looked to Can- 
terbury as their primatial see, and derived from thence 
the consecration of their bishops, the ancient Church of 
the kingdom acknowledged no such jurisdiction; and 
that though, in some few instances, Irishmen were con- 
secrated by the archbishop of Canterbury, they were, 
in all such cases, natives who had been appointed ' bi- 
shops by the Danes, and whose dioceses were situated 
'in Danish cities. * 

That the distinguished pelates, Lanfranc and Anselm, 
who held in succession the see of Canterbury during 
this period, took a strong interest in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Ireland, appears from their correspondence, 
still extant, with some bishops of their own ordination 
in this country, as well as with two of its most able and 

* In remarking on an assertion of Campion, that persons appointed 
to sees in Ireland were always directed to the arcbbisnop of Canterbury' 
to be consecrated by him, Usher shows that such was not the case with the 
bishops of all Ireland ;this practice being peculiar, he says, “to the Ostman 
strangers that possessed the three cities of Dublin, Waterford, and Lime- 
lick. For these being a colony (continues Usber) of the Norwegians and 
Livonians, and so countrymen to the Normans, when they had seen England 
subdued By the Conqueror, and Normans advanced to the chief archbishopric 
there, would needs now assume to themselves the name of Normans also, 
and cause their bishops to receive their consecrations from no other metro- 
politan but the archbishop of Canterbury ; and forasmuch as they were con- 
fined within the wails of their own cities, the bishops which they had 
made had no other diocese to exercise their jurisdiction in, bat only the 
bare circuit of those cities .” — Discourse on the Religion, etc. etc. What 
is said here of Normans being advanced to the chief archbishoprics is not 
altogether true, — both Lanfranc and Anselm having been natives of 
Italy, c 

15 * 
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enterprising sovereigns, Tnriough and Murkertacb.* In 
a letter from Lanfranc to the former of these princes, 
of which some notice has already been taken, cotn- 
plaints are made of the prevalence, in Ireland, of cer- 
tain abuses and uncanonical practices, some of them 
relating merely to points of discipline, but others more 
serious in their consequences, as affecting the purity 
and strictness of the matrimonial tie. For the purpose 
of correcting these abuses, the primate recommend^ to 
Turlough, that an assembly “ of bishops and religious 
men should be convoked, at which the king and bis 
nobles would attend, and assist in exterminating from 
the country these and all other bad practices which were 
condemned by the sacred laws of the Church.”f 

It has been well remarked that the tune of this letter 
is wholly inconsistent with the notion assumed by some 
writers, of a jurisdiction vested in the see of Canterbury 
over the concerns of the Irish church as here, on points 
relating not merely to discipline, but affecting Christian 
morals, and in which, therefore, the primate was more 
than ordinarily interested, he uses no language that in 
any degree savours of authority, nor issues any orders to 
the Irish bishops and clergy (as would have been his 
duty, had he conceived that be possessed the power) to 

* In Mnrkertach’s answer to Anselm {Syllog., epist. 37.) he retnms his 
best thanks to that prelate for remembering in his prayers a sinner like 
himself, and likewise for the friendly aid and intervention, which (as far 
as was consistent with his high dignity] he had afforded to Mnrkertach’s 
son-in-law, Anmlf de, Montgomery. — “ Quam magnas vobis grates (Domine) 
referre debeo ; quod, sicut mihi relatnm est, memoriam mei peccatoris in 
continuis vestris peragis orationibns: sed et genero meo Eroulfo auxilio et 
interrentione (qiiantnm fiierat dignitati vestrse fas) soccnrristi.’’ 

'{' “ Bpiscopos et religiosos quosqne viros in nnnm convenire jnbete, sacro 
eornm conventni praesentiam vestram cnm vestris optimatibns exhibete, 
has pravas consuetudine omnesqne alias qnae a sacris tegibus improbantnr, 
a regno vestro extenninarestndete.” — Vul. Epi»t. Hit. Sylloge, Epist. 27. 

t Camden is one of the writers by whpm this mistaken notion is sanc- 
tioned : — “ Before this period,” he says (meaning before the year 11^), 
“ the bishops of Ireland were always consecrated by the archbishops of 
Canterbnry, by reason of their primacy in that kingdom.” lie then enu- 
merates instances of such conaecratiou, which, however, are all confined 
to the Danish cities. 
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assemble and act upon an occasion which appeared to 
him of such great and pressing importance. 

In the course of a short time, the two other Danish 
cities, Waterford a'nd Limerick, became also episcopal 
sees : and the first bishop of the former city, whose name 
was Malchus,* was chosen (as appears from the Letter 
of the electors to Anselm) by the following personages, 
— the king Murkertach, the bishop of Cashel, bishop 
Domnald, and the prince Dermod, or “ duke,” as he is 
styled, brother of the king. Notwithstanding that Mur- 
kertach,as ruler of the south of Ireland, included Water- 
ford among^ his subject territories, the wish of the Danish 
inhabitants of this city to be connected, in spirituals, with 
the Normans of England, was, as in the case of Dublin, 
complied with; the king himself, as has just been stated, 
joining the clergy and inhabitants in the letter addressed 
on this occasion to Anselm, requesting him to consecrate 
their new bishop, 

To this practice, followed by the Danish towns, of re- 
quiring ordination from Canterbury, the city of Limerick 
presents an exception, in the instance of its first bishop, 
Gilbert;— this zealous prelate, who appears to have been 
an Irishman,-}- having been already a bishop when placed 
over Limerick. From letters, still extant, which passed 
between him and Anselm, we learn that they had been 
acquainted with each other at Rouen and Gilibert, in 
writing to the archbishop, says, “ 1 send you as a little 
token, both of my poverty and affection, twenty-five 

* On the return of Malchns from England, after his consecration, he and 
the Danes of Waterford built the Cathedral of the Blessed Trinity, now 
called Christ Church. — See Smith's Hisi. of Waterford, chap. 4. 

-|- Lanigan, chap. 25. § 9. A tract written by Oillibert, called “ De 
Statu Ecciesise,” and giving an account of a painted image of the Church 
which he had made, will be found in Usher’s Sylloge, ep. 30. Among the 
various utensils for the service of the church, which according to the 
rules laid down in this treatise, were to be consecrated by the bishop, is 
mentioned the Judicial Iron, an instrument of purgation, or trial, the use 
of which was common among the Saxons and Danes, and most pro- 
bably, from this mention of it by Uillibert, prevailed also in Ireland, lb. 
ep. 31. _ 

% “Qnoniam autem olim nos apod Rothomagnm invicem cognovimns.” 
— Syllog. ep. 32. 
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small pearls,* the best, though worthless, that I could 
procure, and 1 entreat of you not to be unmindful of me 
in your prayers.” The archbishop, in his answer to this 
letter, without pointing out the particular abuses of 
which he complains, intimates generally a no less unfa- 
vourable opinion of the Irish church than had been ex- 
pressed by his predecessor, Lanfranc ; and presses ear- 
nestly on his brother prelate, the duty of correcting, as 
, far as lay in his power, so grievous a state of things, by 
implanting moral and .good doctrines among the people 
over whom he spiritually presides. 

But by far the nTost gloomy picture drawn of the state 
of religion and morals in Ireland at this time, is that 
which remains to us from the pen of the celebrated St. 
Bernard, — an effusion, which, together with the fervid 
and impetuous zeal that ndarked his whole life and writ- 
ings, betrays also no small portion of the spirit of exag- 
geration and over-statement which naturally belongs to 
such a temperament. -f The marriage of the clergy, and 
the intrusion of laymen into ecclesiastical property, — the 
two great scandals that then drew down the fulminations 
of popes and councils — were the chief irregularities 
that provoked the anger of St. Bernard against Ireland; 
and in the known and flagrant fact of so many married 
laymen having usurped the rank and prerogatives of the 
archbishop of Armagh, the saint found, it must be owned, 
a subject highly deserving of his most stern and denun- 
ciatory censure. 

Of the fidelity, however, of his general picture of the 
state of Ireland, there appear good reasons for feel- 

* “Miiniiscnium pauperlatis mea> et devotionis transmitUo, xxv. marga- 
ritulas inter optimas et vilinres; et rogo ne sitis immeninr mei io oratio- 
nibiis vestria.” — Of the pearls found in the lake of Killarney, a writer in 
the Philosophical Transact, (vol. xviii.) aaya : — “ I myself saw one pearl 
bought foroOs. that was valned at 40/. A miller took out a pearl which 
he sold for 10/. to one who sold it to the late 1 ,ady Glenanly tor 30/. with 
whom 1 saw it in a necklace. She refused 801. for it from the late Du- 
chess of Ormond.” 

As is said by a French author, who truly edited the writings of one of 
his victims, Abelard, “ he spared nobody,” — nec enim ulli pepercit. — See 
Ilayle, art. St. Bernard. 
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ing distrustful. Having neverhimself b«en in the country, 
and deriving his sole information from natives, on the 
spot — a source of intelligence, too apt, in all times, to be 
embittered by local and factious prejudices — he was led 
to generalise upon particular cases, not always in themt- 
selves authentic, and thus to present, on the whole, a 
false, or at least exaggerated, representation. Learning, 
for instance, that in the diocese of Connor — a place to 
which, from the nature of the task he was employed 
upon,^ his inquiries were chiefly directed — there pre- 
vailed a frightful degree of immorality and barbarism, 
this vehement censor extends the charge at once to the 
whole kingdom; and, from ignorance of the peculiar 
forms observed in the marriage of the Irish, imputes to 
them, among other irregularities, that “ they did not 
enter into lawful wedlock.” This charge, followed up 
by what Giraldus alleged at a later period, namely that 
the natives “ did not yet contract marriage,” has fur- 
nished grounds for accusing the Irish of those times of 
having lived in a state of almost universal concubinage ; 
whereas, in both instances, the meaning of a charge so 
ambiguously worded was not that the Irish dispensed 
with the ceremony of marriage altogether, but that they 
did not contract it in that particular form which the 
English and some other nations considered alone to be 
lawfuLf 0 

♦ He was then writing his Life of St. Malachy. The following is a 
specimen of his account of the state of Connor ; — “ Tunc intellexit homo 
Dei non ad homines se sed ad bestias destinatam. Nnsqnam adbnc tales 
ezpertus fnerat in quantacnnqne barbarie ; nnsqnam repererat sic pro* 
terros ad mores, sic ferales ad ritus, sic ad tidem impios, ad leges bar- 
baros,” etc. AAer quoting the whole of this description, Camden adds, — 
“ThnsSt. Bernard;— and, as I am informed, the present bishop, even at 
this day, is hardly able to give a better character of his flock.” 

t See an explanation by Dr. Lanigan (Hist. c. xxvi. note 53.) of the two 
different sorts of sponsalia, or esponsa s, distinguished by the old canon 
law ; one called dt prissenti, and toe other de future. The latter form of 
contract, called in English bttrothmentfia what was chiefly practised by 
the Irish ; and that their marriages were by high anthority considered 
legitimate, appears from the language used on the subject by Lanfranc 
and Anselm, the former of whom speaks of the lawfully wedded wives of 
the Irish: “legitime sibi copulatam uxorem;” — “legitime sibi oopolatas.” 
—See their letters, above referred to, in archbishop Usher’s Sylloga. 
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There was, doubtless, then, as there has been unfor- 
tunately at most periods of our history, quite enough in 
the real condition of the country to mourn over and con- 
demn, without calling in also the hand of calumny to add 
new shadows to the picture. 

Of the ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Mur- 
kertach, one of the most remarkable — his dedication of 
the royal city of Cashel to the uses of the Church — has 
already been mentioned. In the year 1 1 1 1 a great synod, 
of which neither the objects or acts are clearly specified, 
was held at Fiodh-/Engusa, or .^Engus’s Grove, a place 
in the neighbourhood of the famed hill of Usneach, 
where, of old, the Druids held their rites. At this con- 
vention, besides Murkertach and the nobles of his king- 
dom, there attended also Moelmurry, archbishop of 
Cashel — this see having been lately elevated to archiepis- 
copal rank — 50 other bishops, 300 priests, and 3,000 
persons of the clerical order. Shortly after this national 
meeting, there was held another great synod at Rath- 
Breasail,* presided over by Gillibert, bishop of Limerick, 
who was then apostolic legate in Ireland, and the first, 
it appears, appointed to that high office. By this synod a 
regular division of the dioceses of Ireland was made, and 
their respective boundaries fixed;-}- while by another 
important regulation, it was delared that the church re- 
venues and lands allotted to the several bishops for their 

* Supposed to be the same as Hy-Bressail, now Clanbrassil, in (he 
county of Armap-h. 

-t" Exclusive of Dublin, which was left subject to Canterbury, there were 
to be, accordiup to this division, twenty-four dioceses: twelve in Leath- 
Coinn, or the northern portion of Ireland, subject to the archbishop of 
Armaph, and twelve in the southern portion, or l.eath-Moph, under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Cashel. “On looking over the bonn- 
daries,” says Dr. l.anigun,“ marked for these dioceses, a very great partof 
which can scarcely be pointed out at present, on account of the changes of 
names, it is clear that tlie synod intended: besides reducing the number of 
sees, to render all the dioceses of Ireland nearly of equal extent; biitit 
did not succeed to any considerable degree in reducing the number: 
whereas we find at tlie time of the Council of Kells, in 1152, many more 
sees than those here laid down ; and, on the other hand, some of the. said 
twenty-four sees not even spoken of, as if, notwithstanding the decree of 
Rath-Breasail, they had either not been established, or had, in a very short 
time, ceased to exist.” — Chap. 25. § 14. 
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maintenance, were exempted from tribute, chief rents, 
and other ppblic contributions. 

Among the abuses complained of by St. Bernard in 
Ireland, was the excessive number of bishops, — an 
evil partly caused, as already has been explained, 
by the practice adopted, from the example of the 
primitive church, of appointing chorepiscopi, or rural 
bishops; and' this multiplication of the episcopal juris- 
diction it was one of the objects of the synod of Clan- 
brassil to correct. So far was their purpose, however, 
fijOHi being attained, that at the time of the great council 
of Kells, about thirty years after, the bishoprics alone,' 
exclusive of the archiepiscopal sees, amounted in number 
to thirty-four. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Learned Irishmen of the Elerenth Century.— Tigemach, the Chronicler. 

CIreat \ aloe of his Annals. — Dates of Eclipses preserved by him 

Proof of the Antiquity of Irish Records —Marianna Scotus — Account 
of his Works.— St. Colraan, a Patron Saint of Austria —Helias, of the 
Monastery of Monaghan, introduced first the Roman Chant at Cologne 
—Monastery erected for the Irishat Erford.— Another at Fulda.— Poems 
by Mac Liag, the Secretary of Brian Boru. -Flann and Gilla-Coeman. 
Metrical Chronographers.— Learning of Gilla-Coeman —Visit of Sol- 
genus, Bishop of St. David’s, to the Schools of Ireland. — Engh'sh Stu- 
dents at Armagh. 


Before we advance any further into the twelfth cen- 
tury, I shall briefly advert to the few distinguished 
names in literature and science, that lie thinly but 
shiningly scattered throughout the period we have just 
traversed ; this being a portion ofmy historic task, which, 
as offering a change and relief from its ordinary details, 
1 would not willingly omit. Of that class of humble but 
useful writers, the annalists, who merely narrate, says 
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Cicero, without adorning the course of public affairs, 
Ireland produced in (his century, two of the- most emi- 
nent, perhaps, in all Europe, Marianus Scotus and Tiger- 
iiach.' The latter of these writers, whose valuable annals 
have been of the sept called the Muireadhaigb, or 
Murrays, in Connaught, and was abbot of Clonmacnois. 
His Annals, which were brought down by him to the 
year of hisdeatb, 1088 ,arescarcely morevaluable for the 
materials of history which their own pages furnish, than 
for the proofs they afford of still earlier records existing 
when they were written ;* — records which, as appear 
from the dates of eclipses preserved by this chronicler, 
and which could not otherwise than by written memo- 
rials have reached him so accurately,f must have ex- 
tended, at least, as far back as the period when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the country. 

Another service conferred on the cause of Irish an- 
tiquities by this work, independently of its own intrin- 
sic utility, arises from the number of metrical fragments 
we find scattered throughout its pages, cited fromwrit- 
• ings si ’ll more ancient, which were then evidently ex- 
isting, though at present no other vestige of them re- 
mains. That Tigernach had access to some library or 
libraries furnished with books of every description,:}: is 

* “ We have, accordingly, fragmenta preserved by Tigernach of Irish 
writers, who flonrished so early as before the 6th, Tth, and 8th centnries, 
whose names, whose periods, whose very words are preserved, and the 
antiquity of whose idiom conhrms, to a certainty, the ancient date which 
Tigernach himself assigns to them.” — Or. O’Connor, Ep. Nunc. Rer. Hib. 
Scrip, cxvi. 

-j- “ Qnod sit inquiras nnde harnm defectionnm notitiam haaserit Tiger- 
nachus, aut qua ralione eas ad Regnm ilibemorum anoos polnerit tarn 
accurate accommodare? Id procul dnbio effecisse respondeo, noncalcaUs 
astronomicis, sed veterum om Scriptornm Hibernieusium, qui ea qnx vel 
ipsi viderunt, vel qnm in Monastenornm Bibliothecis rep<mta erant, ad 
posterorum memoriam servavere.” — Ib. p. xcviii. 

j: “ Bibliothecam penes se habuisse patet, omni librorum genere refer- 
tam, unde plures adducit auctores, tarn exteros quam Hibernos, quorum 
quse supersunt opera, ab eo accurate, etiam quoad verba producta, plane 
indicant eum reliqnos jam deflendos, pari fidelitate, etiam quoad verba 
produxisse.” — Ib. p.cxviii. 

We find in the obituary of Armagh not manjr years aRer Tigernach 
flourished, a notice of the death of the chief antiquary and librarian of 
that school.— “Primh Crioebare a ieabhar Coimhed.” 
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maaifest from his namerous references ; and the correct- 
ness of bis citations from foreign authors, with whose 
works we are acquatotedj may be taken as, a surety, 
for the genuineness of his extracts from the writings of 
our own native authors, now lost : — ^tbus affording an 
answer to those sceptical objectors who, because there 
are extant no Irish manuscripts* of an earlier date than 
about the eleventh or tenth century, contend that our 
pretensions to a vermicular literature, in the two or three 
centuries preceding that period, must be mere imposture 
or self-delusion. 

Marianus Scotus, the contemporary of Tigernacb, 
and, as some suppose, a monk in the very monastery 
over which he presided,f stands, as a chrpnographer, 
among the highest of his limes. He wrote also Notes on 
the Epistles of St Paul, a copy of which, transcribed by 
himself, is still extant in the imperial library of Vienna. 
Leaving Ireland about the year 1056, this learned man 
joined at first a religious community of his own country- 
men, at Cologne, and from thence repaired to Fulda, 
where he remained a recluse for the space of ten years. 
Being removed from thence, by order of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, to Menlz, he was there again, as he himself 
informs us, shut up, and reniained a recluse till the 
year of his death, 1086. In one of the chief merits 
of a chronicler, that of skilfully turning to account the 
labour of his predecessors, Marianus appears to have 
been pre-eminent; and a learned antiquary, in speak- 
ing of the use thus made by him of Asser’s interesting 
Life of King Alfred, says that, “ enamoured with the 
flowers of that work, he transplanted them to shine 
like stars in his own pages.”:]; , 

* For remarks on the cause which led to the loss of the earlier maon- 
scripts, see First Volume of this Work, chap. 14. 

■f This supposition, for which there appears to be no foundation, arose 
from the mention which he makes of a certain Tigemach, as bring the 
superior of the establishment he belonged to before lie left Ireland. — 
“ Hoc autem mihi retulit Tigemach, Senior meus.” 

i Liland, Comment, at Scrip. Britan. The following is the florid 

II. 16 
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It appears that, by Marianus, as weH as by bis 
countryman, Tigeroadi, who had never been out of 
Ireland, the error of the Dionysian Cycle was clearly 
perceived; and to the former is even attributed the 
credit of having endeavoured,, however unsuccessfully, 
to correct it. * 

Besides Marianus, there appeared, in this century, 
several other distinguished Irishmen on the Continent; 
among the foremost of whom may be mentioned St. 
Colman, whom Austria placed on the list of her 
patrons, and whose praise was celebrated in an ode by 
Stabius, the historiographer of the emperor Maxiinilian.:{; 

language of the great antiquary : “Quarom et Marianna Scotns vemis- 
tate touia capUia, llores exeiadein avidua, velati atellulaa, qnibusauam in- 
polaret historiam selegit ” Chap. cxix. 

* Sigeliert { Chronic.). Accordiag to the editor, however, of MariaiinK 
' Basil. 1559, of which edition there is a splendid copy in the British 
.Mnseiim), this chronicler succeeded in correcting the errors of this cycle: 
^ Piajstitit niehercJe Marianus hie noster qnod eornm qui Xemporutn 
rotiones descripsernnt nemo hactenus tentavit. Errores eniiii in Cyeli De- 
ceninovalis ratiocinations a Dion^sio introdnetos. animadversione studiosa 
oorrexit.” This enthusiastic editor is perhaps hardly to be trusted, as, 
besides adorning the recluae of the cell with every possible talent and ac- 
oomidishment, he tells us that he travelled almost over the whole globe. 
But Henry de Knyghton also assigns to Marianus the credit of having 
b(en the fiist who corrected the error of the Diouynian period. This 
chronicler, whose testimony to the merit of Marianus has escaped, as far 
as I Can see, the notice of Dr. O’Connor, tbui explains the mode in which 
our countryman corrected the Cycle. fta(|ue ab initio seculi annos sin- 
<uIo8 receiisens xxii annos qui cyclis praedictis deefant siiperaddidit.’’ 

X In tile instance of Marianu.s, as in many others which 1 have had 
occasion to notice, an effort has been matle to transfer to l^cotlund a repu- 
tation which belongs legitimately to Ireland. On these points, the learned 
of the Continent show far more accuracy, not to say honesty, than some 
of our authorities nearer home. Among the many proofs collected br 
Usher in ciinfiriaatiou.of Ireland’s right to Marianus, the following may 
be worth mentioning. In the great controversy arising oat of the claim 
of Kdward i. to a feudal superiority over Scotland, xMarianns Scotus 
one of th^e authorities brought forward by the English king; aud 
again, when the same claim was revived under Henry IV. this chronicler 
was appealed to, as a Scottish anthority, in favour of his preteosiona. 
But the advocate who argued for the rights of Robert, in allowing full 
credit to Marianus, contended, and successfully that be was a Scot of 
Hibe rnia, not of Scotland.— Ecc/es. Prlmord. p. ^35. 

It i.s curious that .Marianus himself was, as far as can be discovered, the 
first writer by whom the name of Scotia, appropriated previously to Ireland 
alone, was given to the present Scotland.— See a Letter of Lynch (the 
author of tambrensis Eversus) ap^ieuded to O FIahei ty’s Ouyuia k'indi- 
cattd. 

I ^iirius, dc8 SaMts. lu the conDneocemeot of the historiogra- 
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Haviog iiinjustly '^ized' and executed as a spy, 
some circumstances' of a miraculous nature are said to 
have occurred at the saint’s death, in consequence of 
which he received the honours’ of martyrdom ; and a 
Benedictine monasterywas established, iu memory of 
his name, at Meick, which still ‘exists, it ‘appears, in 
great splendour. -Another Trish saint| named’ Helias, 
or Elias, who had come from the monastery of 
Monaghan, paid'^a- visit, in-Uhe-course' of his travels to 
Borne, and is recorded as the first who brought from 
thence the Homan chant, or church music, to Cologne.* 
So great was the resort in those times of Irishmen 1o 
Germany, that in tOS6 a monastery was erected for them, 
at Erford, by the bishOp Walter de Glysberg. There 
'uere likewise a number of Irish monks at Fulda, one 
of the most celebrated of whom, St. Amnichad, died 
a recluse in (hat monastery some years before Marianus 
entered it ; and sO strong an impression had he left of 
the sanctity of his character, that, as we learn on the 
authority of the chronographer just mentioned, f it was 
believed that lights were occasionally seen, and psalmody 
heard, over his tomb; 'and Marianus, as he biTmscIf tells 
us, celebrated mass over that tomb every day for ten 
years. .. i , > ^ 

Judging of the internal condition of Ireland at' this 
period, even as represented in the friendly pages of her 
own annals, without taking into account the unsightly 

pher's ode there is an allusion to this Irish saint's royal descent, and his 
visit to the Holy Land : — 

“ Anstm sanctna ranitnr patronns, 

Fnlgidum sidus radians ab arcto; 

^jScotise. gentis Colomannns acer, . 

Regia Proles. 

“ Illedum sanctam Solymornm nrbeni 
Traosiit, dnlcem patnam relinquens, 

Regioa fastas, traoeam, corooain, 

Sceptraque tempsit.” 

* Lanigan, Hist. Ecclis. c. xxiv. $ 3. 

t Florence of Worcester, ad ano. 1043. As Asser and Marianna had 
both copied the Saxon Chronicle, so Florence of Worcester, coming slill 
later, tranKcribrd and interpolated Marianns . — See Preface to Ingram's 
Saxon ( hronicle. 
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picture drawn by a foreign hand, it is not to be wondered 
at that such of her pious and learned sons as could 
make their way to shores more favourable to their pur- 
suits should gladly avail themselves of the power. ]\ot 
that, even in this dark age, the celebrated schools of the 
country had ceased to be cherished or frequented, nor is 
there any want of, at least, names of reputed eminence 
to grace the obituaries of the different monasteries ; — 
scarcely a year elapsing without honourable mention in 
these records of some persons thought worthy of com- 
memoration, either as poets, theologians, antiquaries, 
or scribes.* 

Early in this century died Mac Liag, to whom several 
poems, still extant, are attributed. Chief Ollamh, or 
Doctor, of Ireland, and secretary to Brian Boru, whom 
he is said to have survived but a year, this poet’s muse 
was principally employed, as far as may be judged 
from the pieces remaining under his name,'|' in comme- 
morating the warlike achievements of his royal master, 
and lamenting over his loss. 

Some curious historical poems by Flann and Gilla- 
Coernan, two metrical chronographers of this century, 
have furnished a subject for much learned comment to 
the pen of the reverend editor of the Irish Chronicles ; 
who; in proof of the accuracy of Gilla-Coeman’s chro- 
nological computations, has shown that all the dates 
assigned by him to the great events of Scripture-history 
coincide, to a wonderful degree, with those laid down by 

* “A» to the ancient Scribes of the Irish, I cannot understand 
them in any other sense than as Readers of Divinity.” — Ware, Antiq. 
chap. rxv . §.3. It should rather be said, perhaps, that in the same manner 
as tlie scribes of the Hebrews were both writers and doctors of the 
law, so the scribes of the Irish were at once writers and doctors of divi- 
nity. 

t Trans. Ibemo-Celt. Society, xciv. In their record of the decease 
of this poet, the Four Masters have introdneed two distichs, or ranns, of 
his composition, which give by no means a favourable notion of bis poetic 
powers. ■ It would appear, indeed, from the fragments of this nature scat- 
tered throughout the Annals, that the rhyming of one heniistich to the 
other, and the adaptation of the rythm and flow of the words to song, were 
all that the writers of these ranns attended to ; as with but few excep- 
tions, their meaning is of the most negative description. 
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no less authorities than’Scaliger, Pelavius, and sir Isaac 
Newton.* It should have been added by the learned 
doctor, that when coming to'applythis chronological skill 
to the ancient history of his own country, Coeman was 
found to be by no means so trustworthy, and for a very 
sufficient reason ■ having in his former task been guided 
by an acquaintance with foreign historians ; whereas, iu 
calculating the successiotis of the kings of his own coun- 
try, he was led away partly by the national vanity on this 
point, and partly by the grave fictions of the bardic histo- 
rians who had preceded him. The author of the Ogygia, 
who adopted Coeman as his chief guide, in computing 
the periods of the early Irish kings, has been thereby 
led into such wild and absurd flights of chronology,- 
as even the most sanguine of his brother antiquarians 
have refused to sanction. ■ 

Though somewhat anticipating, in point of time, it 
may save the trouble, perhaps, of future repetition and 
reference, to state, while touching on the subject, that 
the chronological list of the Irish kings, which had by 
Coeman been brought down to the time of St Patrick, 
was by another metrical chronographer, Gilla-Modudaj 
who flourished about the* middle of the twelfth centurv,' 
continued to the death of Malachy II., in a poem con- 
sisting of a number of ranns, or strophes, much in the 
manner of the metrical list of the Dalriadic kings, com- 
posed in Scotland in the reign of Malcolm III. 

Among the native authors of this period, whose 
works were produced at home, may be included Dubda- 
lethe, a nominal archbishop of Armagh, — being cne of 


' “Qilam accnratesiiit Coemani rationea patebitex subjuncta labuliiVin t 
qna cam ralioDibus Scaligeri, Pergasoui, Usserii, Petavii, etNewtoni. . 
coDteruntur. — See the Rev. Doctor’a notes OD*^oeman’s poem, Pre- 
legom. xxxv. > '• 

t By thia enthoaiaatic calculator the date of the arrival of the Mile- 
aian colony in Ireland ia placed aa far back in antiquity as the time when 
king Nolomoii reigned in Jerusalem. Tbia w.is too much even for Mr 
O Connor of Belannga re at least in Iim later and more modified views of 
lri,li antiquity. See his very candid retractations on the aubject Co'leet 
libern vol. lu. ■ 
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those laymen whose usurpation of this see was de- 
nounced so vehemently by St. Bernard. The saint 
acknowledged, however, in the midst of his ire, that 
these intruders were men of literary acquirements;* 
and Dubdalethe, one of the number, gave proof of his 
claim to this character by writing some Annals of the 
aifaii's of Ireland (to which reference is more than once 
made in the chronicles that have reached us),f as well 
as an account of the archbishops of Armagh, down to 
his own time. 

While thus not a few of the natives themselves 
continued to cultivate, even in those stormy times, most 
of the studies for which their country was once so 
famous, neither does it appear that the attractions and 
advantages by which foreign students were formerly 
drawn to their schools, had altogether at this dark 
periodij: ceased. An instance to the contrary, indeed, is 
afforded in the case of Sulgenus, afterwards bishop of 
St David’s, who “ moved by the love,” as we are told, 
“of study, set out, in imitation of his ancestors, to 
visit the land of the Irish, so wonderfully celebrated for 
learning.” Having been driven back by a storm to his 
own country, it was not till after a long lapse of time 
that he again ventured on the voyage, when, reaching 

* “ Viri uxorati et absqae ordinibus, literati tamen. — Fit. MalacA. 
chap. vii. 

.\oDal. Ult. ad ann. 962 and 1021 ; also in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, ad ann. 978, there will be found some verses of this prelate cited. 
See Ware {Bishops), Lanigan, chap. xxiv. § 4, and Rer Hib. Scrip. Ep. 
Nunc. ciii. 

^ According to sorne anthorities. the schools of Ireland had, in a great 
degree, revived at this period. “ Les 4coles,” says Geoghegan, “etoient 
deja bien r^tablies dans I’intervalle de la jonrnee de Clontarf, jnsqii'a 
I’arrivde des Anglois, principalement celles d’Ardmach.” — Tome i. part. 2. 
chap. 7. Archbishop Usher, by tracing through the ninth and tenlh cen- 
tnries a succession of professors of divinity at Armagh, has shown that even 
throngh the gloom and storms of the Danish persecution some vestiges of 
that noble school may be discerned : — “ Quae idcirco commemoraviniiis, ut 
Ardmachanae academiae, inter medias Norwagieosis terapestatis procellas, 
emergentis, aliqiia deprehendi possint vestigia.” — Eccles. Primord. 
p. 861. Dr. Campbell (Strictures, 8cc.) has thus misrepresented the im- 
port of this passage: — “ Which I have enumerated, in order to trace the 
thriving state of the university of Armagh daring the severest tempests 
of the Norman devastation.” 
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the country of the Scots in safely, he remained there 
tranquilly for more than ten years, studying constantly 
the Holy Scriptures, and storing his mind with the 
spiritual wealth which they contained. Such is the 
account given, in a poem written by his own son,* of 
the studious labours of bishop Sulgenus in the schools of 
Ireland at this period; and Usher cites the poem as 
a proof that the study of letters had at this time revived 
in the country, and that Ireland, even in the eleventh 
century, was still “a storehouse of the most learned and 
holy men.”f 

In recording one of the great conflagrations that 
occurred in this century at Armagh, the Four Masters 
state that the part of the city called the Trian Saxon, 
that is, the division inhabited by the Saxons, bad suffered 
considerably by the fire. That this region of the city 
may have been originally so called, from its having 
been the principal quarters of the English students 
at Armagh, appears highly probable. But to conclude, 
merely from Us being named on this occasion, that there 
were at that time any such students in the city, is one 

* Sjflloge Prafat. 

“ Exempio patram commotns amore legend!, 

Ivitad llibernos Sopbi&, mirabile, claros. 

Sed, cam jam cimbft voluisset adire revectua 
Famosam geoteiu acriptaris atqne magistria, 

Appiilit ad patriam, ventoram flatiboa actoa 
Nomine qnam noto perhibent Albania iongi ; 

Ac rerooratua ibi cert^ turn qiiinqne per annos 
Indefeaaua agit votum, &c. 

. His ita digestis Scotorum visitat arva : 

Ac mox acriptnraa mnlto meditamine sacras 
Legis divinae scrutatur, ssepe retractans ; 

Ast ibi per denoa tricens jam placidus annos 
Congregat immensam pretiosp pondere massam,” &c. 

't' “jRevizisae tamen bonnrom literarum studia, et seculo adhuc nn- 
decimo habitam fuiase Hiberniam (ut in Vii& Floreniii loquitur Francisciii 
Guillimannus) virorum sanctistimorum doctissimorumque officinam ” 
Another conclusion which Usher draws from this poem is, that the name 
of Scots was still in the eleventh century applied, x«t’ •foX*''. ^ 
Irish. I , . 

t; Selh do trian Sax. IV Mag. ad ann. 1092. “ The present ‘ Englislt 
Street,’ ” soys Stuart. “ seems clearly to have derived its name from the 
old denomination ‘ Trian Sessenagh,’ or the Saxon portion of the city.” — 
Hilt. Memoirs of <Ae dig of Armagh. 
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of those gralullous assumptions which show more tlie 
wish to prove a desired point than the power. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Interregnum of Fifteen Years. — rontention among the Irish Princes for 
the Monarchy. — Turdelvach O’Connor, the successful Candidate. — 
Account of the Reigns of the O'Rrian Princes. — Decliiie’of Tordelvach’s 
good Fortune. — Is opposed by O’Loclin, King of Tirone. — Interfereuce 
of the Clergy in the Quarrels of the Princes.— Its salutary EffecLs — 
Death of Tordelvacb. — Synod of Kells — Palliums distributed by the 
• Pope’s Legate, Paparo. — Labours and Death of the great Saint Ma- 
lachy. — First Introduction of Tithes into Ireland. — Misrepresentations 
respecting the Irish Chnrch corrected. — Mnrtogh O’Lochlin acknow- 
ledged King of Ireland — Is killed in Battle. — Various Synods held 
during his Reign. — Roderic O’Connor, King of Connaught, succeeds to 
tlie hlonarchy — Great Convention at Athboy. — Abduction of the VV ife 
of O’Ruarc by Dermot, King of Leinster. — Supposed, but erroneously, 
to have been the immediate Cause of the Invasion of Ireland by the Eng- 
lish — Enmity between O’Ruarc and Dermot. — The latter, expelled 
from his Dominions, embarks for England. — Designs of Henry 11. upon 
Ireland. — Obtains a Grant of that Island from Pope Adrian IV. 

After the death of Donald O’Lochlln, who, for the 
two years during which he survived his co-regnant, 
Murkertach, reigned by right, and without competitor, 
over the whole kingdom, there ensued an interregnuiu 
of fifteen years, throughout the whole of which all the 
various elements of strife and confusion, that had ever 
mixed themselves with the course of Irish polity, con- 
tinued to rage in full ferment and force. The most 
enterprising among tliQ candidates for the monarchy, 
and he who, at last, carried off that high prize, was 
Tordelvac O’Connor, king of Connaught, who had al- 
ready distinguished himself during the latter ycarsof the 
reigns of Murkertach and O’Lochlin, by frequent and 
fierce incursions into the other provinces and, in one 

* IV Mag. from 1111 to 1118. Anual U!t Jill, 1115. 
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of these sanguinary inroads, was left for dead upon the 
field. The chief obstacle in the way of his success was 
the ever active power of Muusterj that province having 
under four successive princes of the O’Brian race, op- 
posed perseveringly, and with ail the confidence which 
its past history could not but inspire, a formidable 
barrier in the way of his projects of aggrandisement. 
More than once had he been driven to extremities in 
the struggle: but at length policy effected what his arms 
could not accomplish. By sowing dissensions among, 
the Momonians themselves, — that ever sure mode of 
distracting the strength of the Irish, and rendering them 
easy victims whether of the stranger or of each other, 

— the ruler of Connaught at length succeeded in turning 
the scale of the contest triump|ianily in his own favour. 
Availing himself of the hereditary jealousy of the Eu- 
genians, respecting their right of alternate succession to 
the throne,'' he found means to separate this gallant 
tribe from the Dalcassians, and even introduced for a 
time dissension among the brave Dalgais themselves. 

In Connor O’Brian, however, who had succeeded to 
the throne of Munster, in the year 1 120, the ambitious 
Tordelvae found an adversary in no ordinary degree a. d 
formidable. Twice, in the course of two successive j|^ 
years, did this bold prince carry the war into the very 
heart of Tordelvac’s dominions, and defeat him signally 
on his own ground ; and again, a third time, having 
first routed the combined armies of the king of Leinster 
and the Danes of Dublin, he marched at the head of 
his victorious troops into Connaught, determined to 
bring the great struggle for supremacy to an issue. 

But the interposition of the Church averted the threat- 
ened conflict; and a negociation having been entered 
into, under the auspices of the archbishop of Tuam, 
terms of peace were agreed to by the rival princes.f 
Whatever may have been the stipulations of this com- 

• Ann»l. loisfall. (Cod Bodleian) Vallancey, from MunsUr Annalt. 

T IV Mag ad an 1133. 
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pad, il evidently led to, oral least was followed by, a 
groat preponderance of povreron tlie side of Tordelvac, 
as the dale of his accession, by force of arms and the 
strength of his faction, to the monarchy, is marked at 
A. D. 1 13G, two years after this event.. 

The reYnaining years of the reign of O’Brian passed 
unmarked by any new enterprise or. achievement; the 
decided ascendant' acquired by his competitor leaving 
thrown his latter days into the shade. He was con- 
fessedly, however, a prince of great activity and re- 
sources, and exhibited, together with the rude violence 
w'hich pervaded the policy, warfare, and manners of the 
Irish chieftains of this period, some marks of a muni- 
iicent and even (notwithstanding some occasional acts 
of sacrilege) religious spirit. Thus the same prince who, 
in his several inroads into Ulster and Meath, laid waste 
without scruple the free lands of churches, and carried 
off from cathedrals their plate and treasures, yet libe- 
rally founded, and continued through life to supply with 
funds, the abbey of St. Peter, atRatisbon; * and^ if the 
records of this abbey may be trusted, sent, through the 
counts and noble knights who were about to seek the 
Holy Land, large presents in aid of the cause toLothaire 

* In the Ratisbon Chronicle is given an ecconnt of a mission consirting 
of two persons, natives of Irelai.d. sent from Rntisbon to solicit the aid of 
the Irish princes towards a fund for the hnildiiig of an abbey in that city. 
'I'he kind reception these missionaries met with from (he king of Munster 
and other piiiices, and the iiiiinificeut aid afforded towards the object ot 
tlieir visit, are recorded with qll due giatitude ; — “ Eos humaniter excepit. 
atque post aliquot dies in Germaniam honorihee remisit onustns ingenti vi 
auri. ar|;eu(i et pretiosornm aliorum donorum. Alii principes Hiberuise 
amplissima in Germaniam revertentihus miinera'varii generis contulerunt.’' 
To Connor O'Brian, indeed, is attributed by these records the credit . of 
having founded (be abbey. “ .lam enim vita functus fundator consecrati 
Petri et monasterii S. Jacobi Srotoruin rex Conchur O’Brian ” — Ibid. 

The aiitlior of Cambrensis Eversus, to whom these extracts from the 
Rntisbon Chronicle were communicated by Stephuiius Vitus (Stephen 
White), mentions, on (he authority of this learned man, that, in the original 
records, an attempt had been made to erase with a penknife the words 
“ex Scot SB sen Miberniae insnlsp; ” for the purpose, says Lynch, of 
inducing a belief that the Scots mentioned in this record were Scots of 
North Britain; not of Ireland: — “Niinirnni iit hoc fuco lectorem ad-cre- 
dendnm adduceret <'e Scotia Britaniiisc sernioneni in eu nionumento, non 
de Hiheiuia institui.” 
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Ux Roman emperor.* Finishing his days like most 
of ihe other Irish princes of this time, he died in peni- 
tence at KiJialoe, and was solemnly interred in the ca- 
thedral church, in the grand vault of the O’Brian kings. 

Under Turlongh O’Brian, the successor'of this brave 
prince, the struggle of Munster against the now para- 
mount 'power of Tordelvach was obstinately, and for 
some time with success, maintained. But dissensions 
again broke out between the two kindred septs; and the 
desertion of the Eugenians, under two of their princes, 
to the ranks of the monarch, gave the first signal of the 
defeat and dismemberment which awaited that restless^ 
province. The crisis was hastened, too, by a sudden 
incursion on the part of the monarch’s soniRoderic, —i 
a youth of ill-fated celebrity in the melancholy history 
of his country,— who, entering at the head of a chosen 
party intoThomond, attacked by surprise the scat of the 
O’Brians, the celebrated palace of Kinkora, and burned 
the royal structure to the ground. This act, as en- 
couraging to the spirits of one party ns it was insult- 
ing and irritating to the. other, was instantly followed 
by a muster, on both sides, of all the forces they could 
collect, and the great and memorable battle of Moin- ^ ^ 
mor ensued,-]- in which the army of Munster w'as lisi.' 
totally defeated, and the king of Thomond, together 
with the flower of the Dalcassian nobility, left dead 
upon ,the iield.^: Seven thousand, according lo our 

annals, was the number of Momonians slain on that' 
day$ —a great portion of the loss being attributed to 
the habitual reluctance of the brave Dalgais either to 
ask for quarter from an enemy, or to withdraw them- 
selves from the field. Having acquired by this signal 
victory entire dominion over Munster, the monarch di- 
vided that province into two principalities, § and rc- 

* ^ Per maKiiK nobilitatiii ac potentiae Comitea crace sigoatos et Hiero- 
■olymam petitaros, ad Lothariiiin regem Romanorum lugeutia muoera' 
Illicit 

f ad ao. 1151. ^ Ibid. 1151. § Ibid. 1153 
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warded the treachery of the two Momonian princes who 
had joined liitn by appoin'ing them its rulers. * 

^ From this period the fortunes of Tordeivach, which 
1153 . had now reached their loftiest point, b^an gradually to 
decline;- — a new rivad in the power and honours of the 
supremacy having appeared in the person of Murtogh 
O’Lochlin (or, as sometimes styled, O’Neill), king of 
Tyrone, and cliief ruler of all Ulster, who, as the repre- 
sentative of the royal Hy-Niells of Tyrone, combined in 
himself at once the purest claims of legitimacy, together 
with the growing strength of the sword. Taking up 
the cause of the kingdom of Munster, O’Lochlin re- 
ceived her exiled sovereign at his court, and, having 
induced the princes of Ulster to form a league in bis 
behalf, took the field with the troops of Tyrone, Tyr- 
connel, and ether principalities of the north ; and, after a 
victory ever Tordeivach, who had opposed his passage 
through Meath, replaced the king of Munster, Turlougb 
O’Brien, upon his throne. f 

The conflict with the monarch, commenced thus dar- 
ingly by O’Locblin, continued to be prosecuted with 
equal vigour on both sides, as well by water as by land. 
In bis anxiety to be able to cope with his active op- 
ponent, O’Lochlin had despatched agents to the coasts 
of Albany, to the Hebrides, and the Isle of Man, to 
hire and purchase ships,:): to fit him out an armament; 
while, on the other side, the monarch Tordeivach, with 
a fleet accustomed to the Connaught seas, collected 
from Umalia, Cunmacnamara, and Tyrawley, bad 
already attacked and despoiled tlie peninsula of Inis- 
owen, and laid waste the coasts of Tyrconnel. At 

• IV Mag ad an 1154. 

•j- Vallancey, from iSuntier Annah. According to tb4 Four Maslerm, 
ad an. 1163, it was only half of his kingdom, “ hith right,” that Tarlough 
regained . 

t IV Mag. ad nn. 1164.— We may smile at these rode naval exploits} 
but the genins of Homer has given immortality to an armament in no 
respect, perimps, snperior. “ The fleet which assembled at ,4iiiis (says 
Wood) consisted of open, half decked boats, a sent of galleys with one 
mast, fit for rowing or sailing.’’ — Inquiry, etc. 


— 
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length, on the meeting of the two armaments, a des- 
perate action between them ensued; and, as the Four 
Masters, with evident complacency, report, the trans- 
marine fleet * was with great slaughter defeated and 
dispersed. 

Of the period we afe now employed upon, one of the 
most prominent characteristics is undoubtedly the in- 
creased strength and activity of the ecclesiastical power: 
and however, in general, the interference of church- 
men in the merely temporal affairs of life is to be 
deprecated, the services rendered by them, in a state of 
society such as now existed in Ireland, was in the 
highest degree salatary, and far outweighed, in a moral 
point of view, any mischiefs or inconveniences which 
their interfering spirit, as an engine of temporal au- 
thority, might under other circumstances have a ten- 
dency to produce. Subjected to an aristocracy of the 
very worst kind, for such was the government by a 
swarm of petty kings, the sole chance of protection for 
the wretched people, against the self-will of such mas- 
ters, lay in the power possessed by the church of striking 
terror into these small tyrants, and compelling them, 
through fear of what u^ight be their own fate in a 
future state of existence, to extend some portion of 
justice and mercy towards those subjected to their ab- 
solute will in the present. 

There occur in the records of Tordelvach’s reign 
some curious instances of interposition on the part of 
the clergy, for the purpose of reconciling personal feuds, 
which, if merely as pictures of the manners of the time, 
it may not be irrelevant to notice. Before the accession 
of this prince to the monarchy, there had broken out 
some quarrels between him and O’Melachlin, king of 
Meath, which the archbishop Gelasius, and others of 
the prelates, undertook to settle. Having fixed on the 


• “ Allnnirach ” — It is stated (IV Mag.^ tliat M'Scelling, the com- 
mander-in-chief of O’Locfalin’s fleet, was- punished for his failure by having 
all his teeth drawn out . — Ro beneadh afhiacla a mac Scelling. 

II. 17 
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terms of the reconciliation, they brought the two princes 
together before the altar of Sl Kieran, and there 
pledged them, upon the reliques of the saints, — among 
which were the Staff of Jesu.s, the Bell of St. Fechin, 
and the White Cow of St. Kevin,^ — to abide faithfully 
by the agreement. ’ A short time after, notwithstanding 
this public and solemn proceeding, Tordelvach O'Con- 
nor having, by stratagem, made his way suddenly into 
Meath, took O’Melachlin prisoner, as though he had 
been guilty of some violation of the treaty, and confined 
liim in the castle of Dunmore. Surprised at this act of 
aggression, the prelates, who had mediated between the 
parties, hastened to inquire into the cause of so violent 
a step ; when it appeared that no charge whatever was 
alleged by Tordelvach against his prisoner, but that still 
he refused to restore him to liberty, except on the con- 
dition of his giving up his princedom of Meath, to be 
enjoyed for a time by young Connor O’Connor, king 
Tordelvach’s son. This audacious stipulation, though 
resisted and reprobated by the prelates, was agreed to 
on the part of the captive king ; while on young Con- 
nor’s head devolved the retribution for so gross an act 
of injustice, as be was soon after assassinated by an in- 
dignant chieftain of Fertulla, in the west of Meath, who 
could not brook the shame of submitting to any but bis 
own rightful master. 

In the very same year occurred another instance of 
the mediation of the ecclesiastics, .showing at once bow 
strong was their desire to soften the fierce spirit of the 
age, and how rude and intragtable were the materials 
with which they had to deal. For some offence, which 
is not specified, Tordelvach had ordered bis son Boderic 
to be confined in chains; and, notwithstanding that the 
princes and clergy of Connaught interfered earnestly 
in his behalf, and that the chiefs of the latter body, 
assembling at the Rath of St. Brendan, held a solemn 


• Bo ban CaoimgMn. — IV Mag. ad an. 1143 
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and mournful fast on the occasion the stern father would 
not relent, and the young prince was left to linger in his 
chains. In the following year, however, at a synod in 
which were present the archbishops of Armagh and 
Cashel, and the monarch Tordelvach hipiself, the clergy, 
on a renewal of their solicitations, procured the release 
of Roderic from his fetters.* 

One of the last acts of the life of Tordelvach the 
Great, as he is flatteringly styled by his historians, 
was to receive hostages from the king of North Munster, 
in acknowledgment of his sovereignty; a few months 
after which act of power he died,f having left all his 
precious effects, consisting of jewellery and vessels of 
gold and silver, his horses and flocks, his bow, quiver, 
every thing, except his sword, shield, and drinking- 
cup, to be distributed among the different churches, 
together with sixty-five ounces of gold and sixty marks 
of silver. It was also ordered, in his will, that his 
body should be deposited near the altar of St. Kieran, 
in the great church of Clonmacnoise. ‘ ' 

In the year 1152 was held the great Synod, or Na- 
tional Council, of Kells, at which cardinal Paparo, as 
the legate of pope Eugene III., presided, and distributed 
the palliums brought by him from Rome to the four 
several archbishops, according to their order of pre- 
cedency, of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam. To 
procure this distinction for the metropolitan heads of 
the Irish church, had long been a favourite object with 
that holy and eminent Irishman, St Malachy, who, in 

* This record of Roderic’s captivity had escaped, it appears, the ac- 
curate research of Dr. LaDiKan. ** I do not well understand (he says) what 
the Inisfallen annals have about Roderic O’Connor’s captivity ; but Harris 
{Bishops, at Tuam, Muredach O'DubhaF) says, from certain anonymous 
annals, that he had been taken prisoner by Tiernan O’Ruarck.” Harris, 
thoiiKh right as to the fact of the captivity and the date, is wrong, as we see, 
in his statement of the circumstances. Mr. Wbitty {Hist, of Ireland, 
chap, iii.) has but amplified Harris’s error. 

The date of the death of this monarch is stated varidnsly by dilFerent 
writers. “ Le pere Brnodine,” says Mac Geoghegan, “place fa mort de 
Tordelach en ll44, Keating en 1150, Oratianns Lucias et O’Flaherty 
eo 1156, et Wareus en 1157. 




A.D. 

1153. 
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his great anxiety to accomplish this object, had, himseir, 
about the year 1 1 39, being then bishop of Down,* 
repaired to Rome, and obtained from pope Innocent II., 
by whom he was most dislinguishingly received,-]- a 
conditional promise to that effect. 

It .was in the course of this journey that the saint, 
resting on his way, both in going and returning, at the 
celebrated abbey of Clairvaux, formed that friendship 
with the famous St. Bernard, the cordiality of which 
reflected honour on both, and of which there remains 
so interesting a monument, in the life of our eminent 
bishop, written by St. Bernard. Approving of the 
system followed at Clairvaux, Malachy had left there 
some of his companions to be instructed in the regula- 
tions and practices of the establishment,:]: and it was by 
these Irishmen, on their return to their own country, 
accompanied by some monks of Clairvaux, that the 
Cistercian house of Mellifont, in the now county of 
Louth, the flrst of that order known in Ireland, was 
founded. On the accession of Eugene III. to the holy 
see, Malachy, who had never lost sight of his favourite 
object of the palliums, conceiving that the new pope, 
who had been a monk of Clairvaux, and a disciple of 
St. Bernard, would be inclined to favour his wishes, set 
out for France, with the hope of finding him at Clair- 
vaux, to which scene of bis humble days the pontiff had 

* I.edwich represents him, 'erroneonsly, as being still archbishop of 
Armagh at the time when he applied for the palls. 

-f “ The pope took off his mitre, and pot in on the head of Malachy, asa 
token of the reverence he bore him. He also made him a present of the 
stole and maniple, which be was wont to use in the celebration of divine 
, offices, and dismissed him with the kiss of peace, and the apostolical bene- 
diction.” — Harris on Ware’s Bishops. 

^ t From one of the letters of St. Bernard' to Malachy, preserved [in 
I'sher's Sylloge,- it appears that the Irish bishop had, in sending over some 
others of his countrymen to Clairvaux, intreated that two of iJioae whom 
he had left behind might be allowed to retnrn to Ireland. To this request 
St. Bernard, in his answer, objects, not thinking it advisable to separate 
them so soon from their comjianions. “ When sufficiently instructed,” he 
adds, “ iiv the school of the Holy Spirit, they shall retnrn to their father, 
and sing the canticles of the Lord, no longer in a foreign land but in their 
o« n ” — “Ut cantent canticnm Domini, non jam in teriA aliend, sed in 
•ud.’’ 
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at this time paid a visit. But being^ delayed in sailing 
from England, owing to an order of king Stephen, 
who, in consequence of a dispute with the pope, tvould 
not suffer any bishop to pass over, Malachy arrived 
at Clairvaux too late for bis object ; and being, soon 
after, seized with a severe and fatal illness, breathed * 
his last in that abbey, exhibiting a calm and spiritual 
cheerfulness in his dying moments, of which his friend 
St. Bernard has left a minute and touching description."" 

Besides the distribution of the palliums, the chief 
affairs that appear to have occupied the attention of the 
synod of Kells were some enactments against simony 
and usury, as well as against the prevalence of marriage 
and concubinage among the clergy.f There was also 
promulgated, among the acts at this council, an order 
from the cardinal, in virtue of his apostolic authority, 
for the payment of tithes, j: — the first introduction, as 

i* “ He wai nodoubtedly,” *aj» Dr. Lanigan, “ the greatest, the holiest, 
and the most disinterested, of the bishops of his times. St. Bernard, a 
traiy competent judge, could scarcely find words to express his admiration 
of him.” — Chap. 27. § 12. 

The name of this eminent Irish ecclesiastic, St. Malachy, is indebted, 
chiefly, for the fame it stiH maintains on the Continent to'a work very gene- 
rally attributed to him, but of which he was certainly not the author, 
containing a collection of mystic prophecies respecting the popes. One 
of the last alleged instances of the accomplishment ol any of these pro- 
phecies took place on no less recent an occasion than the journey of Pins 
VT; to Germany, in 1782. The connection of Malachy's name with 
this book has given rise to a number of writings relating to him; and, 
among others, there is one by Jean Oermaoo, mixing up the trne man 
with the counterfeit, entitled, Vita, Gesii e Predizioni ael Padre San. 
Malachia. 

j* h was sorely nnworthy of Dr. Lanigan, besides being short-sighted, as 
a matter of policy, to suppress all mention, as he has done in his account 
of this council, of the above enactment against the marriage and coucuhi- 
nage of the elergy. He has himself, in another part of his work (chap 32. 

8. §.), referred to some canons of the Irish church, relating to the marriage 
of monks and clerks, which, combined with other proufs. leaves not a 
donbt that on -this point of discipline some of the Irish clergy followed 
the example set them at that time by their reverend brethren on the Con- 
tinent. 

f Annals of Cluain-aidneach, quoted by Keating. “ On this point,” 
says Dr. l..anigan, “ he was very badly obeyed ; for it is certain that tithes 
were, if at ail, very little exacted in Ireland till after the estabKshmeut of 
the English power.” Chap. 27. § xv. 

11 * 
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ii appeal's, of that perennial source of discord into Ihis 
country.* 

Among the numerous devices resorted to by a certain 
religious party in Ireland, one of the most favourite 
has been to misrepresent the history of the Irish church; 
and, as if in contrast to the docile submission which the 
church of England, from the first, <paid to Rome, to 
hold forth the ecclesiastical system estahiisbed in Ireland, 
as having been, till within a short period of the English 
invasion, entirely independent of the see of Rome. The 
attempt of the learned and, undoubtedly, conscientious 
Usher, to prove that the opinions held by the early 
Irish church, on most of the leading points of religious 
doctrine and discipline, differed essentially from those 
maintained at that period by all the other Christian 
churches of the West,f formed a part, and, from bis 
name and character, by far the most imposing pai't, of 
ihis'bold controversial' enterprise, 

.\s a school and depository for these supposed anti- 
Roman doctrines, DrLedwich, at a later period, de- 
vised his scheme of an establishment of Culdees at Iona ; 
and, in order to get rid of connection with Rome alto- 
gether, endeavoured, as far as his meagre grounds would 
permit him, to inculcate the notion that the Christianity 


" Before this time there occurs no neulion, I believe, in our annals, of 
any other sources of ecclesiastical revenue than those Termon, or free 
lauds, set apart for the support of the several churches, the tribute paid to 
the see of Armagh under the name of Rair Pairaicc, or the Law of t$t. 
Patrick, and a similar tribute to Derry called Rair Coluimh Cille. The 
word Termon is evidently derived from the Latin Terminus, which was 
likewise used to signify chnrch lands in the middle ages. Thus, in a de- 
cree of Lotharius III., a. d. 1132, cited by Ducange, “ Ecclesiain paro- 
chialem S. Servatii solam in Trajectensi urbe habere decimas et termi- 
uum" 

It is amusio|r to observe, that the only result of Ireland’s connection 
with Rome which our reverend antiquary, Ledwich, can bring himself to 
approve, is the introduction from thence of tithes ; “ than which,” he 
adds, “ human wisdom never yet discovered a more equitable and less 
liiirdensome provision for the clergy.” — Antiq. On the Utaie of the Irish 
Chnrch, §fc. 

t See, for remarks on Usher’s Treatise, Vol. I. of this Work, chap xi. 
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of the Irish was of Asiatic origin, — making efforts almost 
as fantastic to orientalise their church, as Yallancey was, 
about the same time, employing to make Asiatics of 
themselves.* A part of the system thus fictitiously 
supported was to represent the clergy at that time as 
divided into two distinct parties, the Ronian and the * 
Anti-Roman ; and so little scrupulous was Ledwich in 
his mode-of furthering this object, that, in speaking of 
the tract, “De Statu Ecclesiae” written by Gillibert, 
bishop of Limerick, f he describes it as addressed “ to 
the dissident bishopsandpresbytersof Ireland,” whereas 
the tract in question is expressly addressed to “ the 
bishops and presbyters of all Ireland.” 

To those who have examined, with any degree of 
fairness, our ecclesiastical annals, it is needless to say 
that for the notions thus hazarded there exist not any 
valid grounds. As"an instance of early reference to 
Rome, it has been shown, in a former part of this 
work, that ona question of discipline arising, so far back 
as about the beginning of the seventh century, which 
divided the opinions of the Irish church, reference was 
made, according to a canon so prescribing, to the au- 
thority of Rome, as “the Head of Cities,” and a decision, 
in accordance with that authority, adopted. It is true, 
from the secluded position of Ireland, and still more 
from the ruin brought upon all her religious establish- 
ments during the long period of the Danish wars, the 
intercourse with Rome must have been not unfrequently 
interrupted, and the powers delegated to the prelate^of 
Armagh, as legatus notus, or, by virtue of his office, 
legate of the holy see, may, in such intervals, have 
served as a substitute for the direct exercise of the papal 
authority. But that the Irish church has ever, at any 
period, been independent of the spiritual power of Rome, 

* Ledwich was not original in this fancy; as, long before his time, 
Thomas Kivins is known to have contended that “ ante Henrici II. in Hi. 
berniam adventmn Romano more in Hibernia non vivebatar sed Graeco.” 

t ii'ee, for this Treatise, Usher s Sylloie. 
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is a^upposrtion which the whole course of our ecclesias^ 
tical history contradicts. On the contrary, it has been 
frequently a theme of high eulogium upon this country, 
as well among foreign as domestic writers, that hers is 
the only national church in the world which has kept it- 
self pure from the taint of heresy and schism.* 

On the death of the monarch Tordelvach, his son, 
Roderic O’Connor, succeeded him in the throne of Con- 
naught, while the supreme authority passsed, without 
any contest, into the bands of Murtogh 0’Lochlin,f king 
of Ulster, and was by him wielded with a far more de- 
cisive and absolute grasp than by any of the titular mo- 
narchs who had preceded him. Though, with the ex- 
ception of some slight show of rebellion in Ulster, 
which w'as without difficulty put down, no resistance- 
was opposed to the monarch’s accession, he wisely an- 
ticipated any that might arise by displaying the means he 
possessed of encountering it; and marching his army 
through the greater part of Ulster, and likewise of Leins-* 
ter, received the submission of the different chiefs. By 
Roderic O’Connor pretensions were, for some time, put 
forth to, at least, a share in the sovereign power ; and as 
a leading step towards this object, he demanded hos- 
tages from the kings ol Leinster and Munster. But we see 
here an instance of the constant stale of uncertainty in 

* Thus Thomas Bosios, “ N alia gens e Borealibas tamdin mansit in una- 

nimi religionis hnias coaaeDSu at Scotia agitar itaqae annus 1350 ex quo 

Scoti Christicultnm sunt amplezati et in eoconsUntes faere, at hoc aalli 
alise genti e Borealibas evenit .” — De signis Eccles. c. 1. Peter Lombard, 
in like manner, citing (in Tit. Sa^ct. thlumb.), says, “De hac geiite duo 
itareliquitannotata : unntn.(|aod ‘ab^pe reliqfiamm gentium ligibus vivat,’ 
alteram quod ‘ nihilominus in Christiani vigoris dogmate florens, omnium 
vicinarom' gentium Irdem prsepolleat.” 

t I hare followed Lpeh {Cambrensis Bt-erstw), ia exempting this mo- 
narch from the list of kings who reigned with resistance or reluctance. 
“ Ut sailtem ille ex Hibernim regibua Malachiam Secundum secutis rex 
Hibernia; citra renitentiam appeliari poasit.” The Four Masters, however, 
withhold this distinction from him till the year 1061, calling him, in the 
interim, King of Erin “co fresabhra.” iSee iheir annals, ad an. 1167. 
^Neither Keating nor Ware include him in their list ofthe kings of Ireland ; 
while Colgan not only admits him to that rank, but passes the following high 
eulogium upon him : — “ Rex llibernite et Hibernornm excellentissimas 
forhue praestantiA, genefis Dobilitate , animi indole et in rebus agendis pro- 
speritate.” 
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which all the political relations of the country were kept 
by such endless changing and parcelling out of the su- 
preme power; for it is stated that the king of South 
^Slunster, when called upon for hostages by Roderic, 
declared that he w’ould only consent to give him these 
sureties in case O'Locblin should not prove strong x. D. 
enough to defend him if he refused them.* In the same 1157. 
year, as the annalists tell us, a fleet was collected by the 
king of Connaught, on the Shannon, “ such as, for the 
number and size of the ships, bad never till that day 
been seen.” . 

After some trials, however^ of his'strengtb against the 
monarch, attended with the usual lavish waste of life, 
Roderic consented to deliver up hostages, and a peace 
was concluded between them, in the year 1161, when 
O’Lochlin conceded to his liegeman, in form, the whole 
of that fifth part of the kingdom, named Connaught; 
and, at the same time, on a similar act of submission 
from Dermot, king of Leinster, the possession of this fifth 
part of the ancient pentarchy was, in like manner, 
awarded to that prince. Then was it, say the Four 
Masters, that Murtogh O’Lochlin was king of Erin, with- 
out opposition or reluctance.f 

In his transactions with the chieftains of his own pro- A. n. 
vince,lhe monarch was far less successful; and a violent 
contention between him and Eocbad, the king of Ulidia, 
though carried with a high hand by O’Lochlin at the 
commencement, proved ultimately his ruin. The Uli- 
dian prince having, in revenge for some alleged injuries 
overrun and laid waste the royal territory of Dalriada, 
the monarch, incensed at these proceedings, marched a 
great army into Ulidia, destroying every thing by fire 
and sword, except the churches; and having .declared 
Eochad to be dispossessed of bis kingdom, carried off the 

* IV Mag. ad an. 1157. 

t IV Mag. ad ao. 1161 Er. dancen fresabhra Mi’irccrt, ua Lack' 

Umo uoD cor aiu. 
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chief nobles of Ulidia to Armagh.* Through the me- 
diation, shortly after, of the primate and the prince of 
Orgial, Eochad was pardoned and restored to his king- 
dom; and the Ulidian nobles, on surrendering their 
children to O’Locblin, as hostages, were permitted to j 
return home. i 

To the terms of reconciliation agreed upon between 
the two kings they had both solemnly pledged themselves, 
before the altar of Armagh, “ on the holy staff of St. 
Patrick, and the reliques of all the saints.” Notwith- 
standing which, in the following year, whether from any 
capricious return of old hostility, or suspected grounds 
for new, the monarch caused Eochad to be suddenly 
seized, and had his eyes put out; while, at the same time, 

, he gave orders that three of the leading chiefs of Dal- 
riada, confidential and devoted friends of the king, should 
be put to death.f Familiarised as was the public mind 
to acts of outrage and cruelty, the total want of assignable i 
grounds for this burst of barbarism caused its atrocity to 
be more than usually fell. By the prince of Orgial, in i 
particular, who had been one of the guarantees of the 
treaty, so savage a violation of its engagements was, 
with the keenest ire, resented and revenged. Raising an 
army in liis own principality, and' being joined by the 
forces of Hy-bruin and Conmacne, he attacked the mo- 
narch, with superior numbers, at Litterluin,:j: a wild tract 
in the neighbourhood of Lough Neagh, where, after hav- 
ing seen the flower of his nobility fall around him, | 
O’Lochlin was himself slain. , 

A D. Iq the course of the reign of this active monarch, 

^ ' who stands distinguished as a munificent friend of the 

Church, there were held some synods at different places, 
of which the transactions and decisions belong fully as 
much to temporal as to ecclesiastical history. Thus, at 

* IVTtfag. ad an. 1165. -j- IV Mag. ad an, 1156. 

t IV Now called the Fewa. 
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a great synod,* at Mellifont, in the year 1157, convoked 
for the purpose of consecrating the church of that place, 
there were present, besides the primate, Gelasiusf and 
a numerous body of the clergy,, the monarch himself, 
and a number of provincial kings. After the consecration 
of the church, the whole assembly, lay and clerical, pro- 
ceeded to inquire into some charge brought against 
Melaghlin, king of Meath; and, on his being found guilty 
of the alleged offence, be was first excommunicated by 
the clergy, and then deprived of his principality by the 
monarch and other princes. 

On this occasion, the king gave, as a pious offering 
for his soul, to God and the monks of Mellifont, 140 
oxen or cows, 60 ounces of gold, and a town-land, near 
Drogheda, called Finnavair of the Daughters. Sixty 
ounces of gold were also presented by Carrol, prince of 
Nriel, and as many more by Dervogilla, the celebrated 
wife of the prince Breffny, — the fair Helen, to whose 
beauty and frailty romantic history has attributed the in- 
vasion of Ireland by the English. This lady presented, 
likewise, on that occasion, a golden chalice for the altar 
of the Virgin, together v^ith sacred vestments and orna- 
ments for each of the nine other altars that stood in the 
church. 

In the year 1 1 58 was held another synod, at a place 
ill Meath, called Brigh-Thaig, at which, after various 
enactments relating to discipline and morals, it was re- 
solved that Derry should be raised to the rank of a re- 
gular episcopal see; and, a few years after, the synod of 
Clane conferred upon Armagh, more fully than it had 
ever before been enjoyed by that school, the rank and 
privilege of a university, by ordering that in future no 
person should be admitted a Professor of Theology in 

* IV Mb?, ad an. 1157. _ Sai4 by the Ponr Maatera to have been held at 
Drogheda, bat meaning, aa ia aupp^ed, in the monaatery of Mellifont, which 
ia near that town. — See Ware (BinAops) at Gelasxus. 

-j- The Irish name of thia diatingaianed prelate (for an accoopt of whom 
see Ware, in loc. ciiaf.') was Oilla Mac Ueg. 
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any church in Ireland, unless he had previously pursued 
his studies for some lime at Armagh.* 

On the death of Murtogh O’Lochlin, the supremacy 
reverted to the house of O’Connor; and Roderic, the son 
of the monarch Tordelvach, was in a short time recog- 
nised throughout the country as king of all Ireland. 
One of his first measures on his accession had been to 
march with a sufficient force to Dublin, and secure the 
allegiance of the Dano-Irish of that city; over which he 
then reigned, say the annalists, in more worthy state 
than ever king of the Irish had reigned there before.f 
From thence, being joined by a considerable number of 
the inhabitants, he directed his royal progress northward, 
and received in turn the submission of all the leading 
chieftains of Leath-Cuinn. 

Being now recognised through all the provinces as 
monarch, Roderic assembled a great convention of the 
princes and clergy at Alhboy, among the number of whom 
were the primate Gelasius and the illustrious St. Law- 
rence O’Toole. This good and great man, who was des- 
tined to act, as we shall find, a distinguished part in the 
coming crisis of his country’s fate, possessed qualities, 
both of mind and heart, which would have rendered 
him an ornament to any community, however advanced 
in civilisation and public virtue. Besides these heads of 
the clergy, there were also at this meeting the kings of 
Ulidia and Meath, Tiernan O’Ruarc, prince of Breffny, 
Donchad O’Carrol, prince of Oriel, together with a 
number of other princes and nobles, attended by their 
respective forces of horse and foot, to the amount, as 
stated, of more than 30,000 men.:j: 

* IV Mag. B(i an. 1162. “ Commnnihns snffragiis sanciretnr ne nllus in 
posteruiu per totam Hiberniam in aliqua ecclesia ad sacrae paging profea- 
sionem slve ad Theologiam piiblice doceudam admittatur, qui non priuH 
Armachanam Scholam sive academinm frequentaverat.”— Colgan, Triat 
Thaumalurg. 

t IV Mag. ad an. 1166. “ Ro righ ann Rnaidhri aa Concob. feb as onor. 
e ro rigb riamh do Gaoindaibh.” 

^ See, for tbe distribntion of this force under the different princes pre- 
sent at the convention, the Four Masters ad ann. 1167. 
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By some modero historians this great convention at 
Atbboy is represented as a grand and national revival of 
the ancient Feis, or Triennial Meeting of the States-,* 
and it has been remarked, — with but too much justice, 
on such a supposition, — how melancholy was the pride 
exhibited by this doomed people, in thus calling up 
around them the forms and recollections of ancient gran- 
deur, at the very moment when even their existence, as 
an independent nation, was about to be extinguished for 
ever. But there is no authority in our native records for 
such a notion ; nor, with the exception of the unusually 
large display of troops on the occasion, does this meet- 
ing appear to have, in any way, dillered from those 
other conventions, or synods, which were held, as we 
have seen, so frequently at this period. In (he same 
manner as at all those other meetings, various laws and 
regulations, relating to the temporal as well as the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of the country, were enacted or re- 
newed ; and, so far from the assembly having any claim 
to the character of Convention of all the States, it wras 
evidently summoned only for the consideration of the 
affairs of the northern half of the island; and the only- 
personage from the south, mentioned as having been 
present at it, was Donchad O’Fealan, prince of the 
Desies. 

As we have now reached the last of Ireland’s mo- 
narchs, and are about to enter into the details of that brief 
struggle which, after so many ages of stormy, but still 
independent, existence, ended in bringing this ancient 
kingdom under subjection to the English crown, the 
reader will be enabled to understand more clearly the 
narrative of the transactions connected with this memo- 
rable event, by being made acquainted with (he previous 
lives and characters of a few of the personages who 
figured most prominently on the scene. 

The monarch Roderic, who was, at this time, in his 
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* Warner, Whitty, etc. 
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fiftieth year, had not hitherto very much distinguished 
himself above the rest of his fellow-chieftains, in those 
qualities common, it must be owned, to them all, of per- 
sonal courage and activity; while in some of those bar- 
barian features of character, those sallies of fierce, 
unmitigated cruelty, which were, in like manner, but too 
common among his brother potentates, he appears to 
have been rivalled but by few. We have seen that by 
his father, the monarch Tordelvach, he was kept 
confined for a whole year in chains ; and that he was of 
a nature requiring some such coercion, would appear 
from his conduct on taking possession of the throne of 
Connaught, when, with a barbarity, the only palliation 
of which is the frequency of the crime in those days, he 
had the eyes of two of his brothers put out,* in order to 
incapacitate them from being bis rivals in the race of am- 
bition and power. Combining with this ferocity a total 
want of the chivalrous spirit which alone adds grace to 
mere valour, it is told of him, that, having got in his 
power a chieftain of the clan of Suibhne,f be had him 
loaded with fetters, and, in that helpless state, slew him 
with his own hand. It is added, as an aggravation of 
the atrocity, that this chieftain was then under the im- 
mediate protection of the vicar of St Cieran. :j; 

While such was the character of the monarch upon 
whom now devolved the responsibility of watching man- 
fully over the independence of his country, in this its last 
struggle and agony, the qualities of the prince whose am- 
bition and treachery were the immediate cause of bring- 
ing the invader to these shores, were, if possible, of a still 
more odious and revolting nature. Dermot Mac-Mur- 
chad, king of Leinster, the memorable author of this 
treason, had long been distinguished for his fierce acti- 
vity and courage in those scenes of turbulence which the 
state of the country had then rendered familiar. He had, 

• “ Regnum aaspicatas a fratram eicoecatioae, male aiigurio.” — Rer. 
Hib. Scrip, tom. 3. Dccixxxix. 

^ Sweeny., ^ IV Mag. ad ann. 1161. 
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even so early as ihe year 1 140, excited a general fee- 
ing of horror throughout the kiogdom, by treacherously 
seizing, at once, seventeen of the principal nobles of 
Leinster, and having some of the number put to death, 
while of the remainder he ordered the eyes to be plucked 
out. Between this prince and Tiernan O’Ruarc, — the 
lord of Breffny, a territory in the eastern part of Con- 
naught, — a hostile feeling had early arisen, to which the 
constant collision of their respective clans and interests 
gave every day increased bitterness ; and, at length, an 
event, in which Dervorgilla, the fair wife of O' Ruarc, 
was guiltily involved, raised this animosity to a degree 
of rancour which was only with their respective lives 
extinguished. 

An attachmentpreviouslyto her marriage with O'Ruarc, 
is said to have existed between Dervorgilla and the king 
of Leinster; a supposition which, if it be founded, acquits 
the lady, at least, of that perverseness of nature, which 
would seem to be implied by her choosing as paramour, 
her husband’s deadliest foe. But, however this may 
have been, — and there exists but little, if any, authority 
for much of the romance of their amour — the elopement 
of the heroine from an island in Meath, to which she had 
been sent during O’Ruarc’s absence on one of his mili- 
tary expeditions, was the plan agreed upon by the two 
lovers, and which, with the discreditable aidofthelady’^ 
brother, Melachlin, they were enabled to accomplish. 
The wronged husband appealed for redress to the mo- 
narch Tordelvach, who, taking up bis cause with a lau- 
dable earnestness, marched an army the following year 
into Leinster, and having rescued Dervorgilla from the 
adulterer, together with the dowry and valuable orna- 
ments which she had carried away, replaced her in the 
care ol her relatives in Meath. 

This event, the abduction of the wife of O’Ruarc by 
the king of Leinster, which took place so early as the 
year 1153, has, by the majority of our historians, been 
advanced in date, by no less than thirteen years, for the 
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(lurpose of connecting it with Dermod’s expulsion from 
his kingdom, a. n. 1 1 66, and his consequent flight, as we 
shall see, into England, to solicit aid from Henry II. 
The ready adoption of so gross an anachronism, by not 
a few even of our own native historians, may be cited 
as an instance of that strong tendency to prefer showy 
and agreeable fiction to truth, which has enabled Ro- 
mance, in almost all countries, to encroach upon, and 
even sometimes supersede. History, 

As long as the monarch Tordelvach lived, O’Rnarc 
was sure ofa powerful friend and champion, and one of 
the last acts of this sovereign’s life was to form a league 
of peace and amity with the prince of Breflfny.* But, 
as soon as O’Lochlin succeeded to the supremacy, the 
fortune of Dermot rose into the 'ascendant, — that prince 
having espoused w'armly his cause; and the very first 
step of the new monarch, on his accession, was to march 
an army into Leinster, in order to secure to his un- 
worthy favourite the full possession of that province. 
During the whole of this reign, the restless, but now 
crest-fallen, lord of BreflPny had to bear every variety of 
wrong and insult that a triumphant rival could invent or 
compass to torment him. 

But O’Ruarc’s turn of triumph and retribution was 
now at hand. Roderic O’Connor, the son of his late 
powerful protector, still extended to him the hand of 
0 alliance and friendship and the accession of this 
liee. prince to the throne of Ireland, in the year 1 166, gave 
signal at once for the triumph of O’Ruarc and the 
downfall of Ins rival Dermot. Not all the territorial 
and personal influence which this latter chief had at 
different periods attained, now availed him aught against 
the general odium which a long course of crime had 
heaped upon his head. A munificent founder of re- 
ligious houses, he had established in Dublin, in the 

• IV Mag. ad ann. 1 156 

For |iroofsT>f ttie friendship-SHbaisting between Roilerio O'Connor and 
U’Knarc, see the Four Masters, at the years 1159 and 1160. 
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county of Kilkenny, at Ballinglass, and at his own r^i- 
dence, Ferns,* many large and most richly endowed mo- 
nasteries and abbeys, the greater number of which con- 
tinued to flourish for many centuries, while of some the 
names and sites may even to this day be traced. 

But his cruelty and insolence were remembered far 
more freshly than his munificence ; and the many whom 
he had trodden down in his prosperity, now took advan- 
tage of the turn of his fortune to be revenged. The 
forces of Breffny, of Meath, of his own kingdom of 
Leinster, where he had long rendered himself odious by 
his cruelties, of the Dano-Irish of Dublin, whom he had 
kept down by the force of his arms, — ail these were now 
eagerly mustered, under the command of his inveterate 
enemy, Tierndn O’Ruarc, and proceeded to inyade his 
territory. Being thus assailed from all quarters, and 
deserted even by his own vassals, Derinot retired at first 
to Ferns; but, seeing no hope of being able to stand 
against his pursuers, he adopted the resolution of seeking 
for foreign aid, and, having first set fire to the town of 
Ferns, took flight privately and embarked for England; 
while, in the mean time, his kingdopa was declared to 
have been forfeited, and another prince of his family 
was nominated to be its ruler. 

In having recouse for assistance to England, it does 
not appear that Dermot-was influenced by any previous 
concert with Henry II., that prince being absent, at this 
time, in Normandy, and too deeply engaged in his humi- 

* The names and sites of the religions establishments attribnted to him 
may be found in the List of the_ Abbeys and Monasteries of Ireland given 
in Hanis’s Ware, chop, xxxviii. Among the religions houses founded by 
him was an abbey, near Dublin, called (he Nunnery of St. Mary de Hogges, 
meaning thereby, it is supposed, St Mory of (he Virgins, — the word ogh 
in Irish signifying a virgin. This establishment was for nnns following the 
rule of St. Augustin, according to the order of .4roasia. — See Archdall, 
Monast. Hibern. Dermot was also the founder of the priory of A II Saints, 
which stood on Hoggin Green, now called College Green, and on that 
part of it where Trinity College stands. — Lanigan, chap, xxviii. s. 10. 

“ The Ustmen of pablin were overrun and spoiled by Dermot Mac- 
Mnrrogh, king of Leinster, who bora a greater away over them than any 
other king had done for-a long time.” — Harris’s Annals of Dublin, ad aon. 
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Haling and harassing struggle with Becket to afford 
much thought to any less urgent concerns. It is ^’eli 
known, liowever, that this ambitious monarch had 
many years before projected the acquisition of Ireland, 
and had even provided himself with that sort of sancti- 
fied title to it which, in those days, the spiritual lords 
of the earth were but loo ready to furnish to the tem- 
poral, — thus lowering religion into the mere handmaid 
of earthly ambition and power. This plan had been 
conceived by him so far back as the year 1155; but 
having neither a legal right to the possession of Ireland, 
nor any ground of quarrel to justify an invasion of it, 
he saw that by no other means could he plausibly attain 
. his object than by masking the real motive of his en- 
terprise under a pretended zeal for the interests of 
morality and religion. With this view he despatched 
an envoy to Romo, where lately an Englishman, named 
Breakspear, had, under the title of Adrian IV., been 
raised to the pontifical throne. The king had previously 
conciliated the favour of the new pope by sending to 
congratulate him on his accession ; and the request of 
which his envoy, John of Salisbury, was now the bearer, 
was such as could not fail to meet with a gracious re- 
ception, as, in applying to the pope for leave to take 
possession of Ireland, Henry acknowleged in him an 
extent oftemporal power such as no pope bad ever before 
thought of assuming; and the address with which Adrian, 
in his politic answer to the king, repeated and extended 
this admission, claiming, on the strength of it, a right 
and jurisdiction, not only over Ireland, but over all other 
Christian islands,* crowned most worthily this strange 
and audacious transaction; which presents, in all re- 
spects, a perfect instance of that sort of hypocritical 
prelude to wrong, that holy league for purposes of ra- 

* “ Jam Ilibfruiam etomoes iaaolas q’libns SuIjuBtilin Christos illuxit, 
el qua; doenmenta Fidei Cliristianse receiienmt, ad jns beat! Petri et sacro- 
ssncUe Romana: Fcclesiae (quod toa eliain oobilitas recognoscit). non est 
dubiom pertioere " 
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pine, between the papal and regal powers, in which 
most of the usurpations, frauds, and violences of those 
dark and demoralised times originated. 

The permission accorded to Henry by the pope to 
invade and subdue the Irish for the purpose of reform- 
ing them, was accompanied by a stipulation for the 
payment to St. Peter of a penny annually from every 
house in Ireland, this being the price for which the 
independence of the Irish people was thus coolly bar- 
tered away. Together with the Bull,* coulaining the 
grant and stipulation, was sent also to Henry a gold 
ring, adorned with a valuable emerald, as a token of 
his investure w'ith the right to rule over Ireland ; and 
this ring, as we are informed by the bearer of it, John 
of Salisbury, was, by Adrian’s orders, deposited in- the 
public archives. 

It has been supposed that Henry, in speculating on 
the conquest of Ireland, intended that kingdom for the 
youngest of his brothers, prince William, for whom 
no provision had been made by their late father Geoffry. 
whatever might really have been his design, at the 
time when he sought the papal sanction for his views, 
other schemes and interests, more pressing, diverted his 
attention from this object; and among the most urgent 
was the not very creditable operation of possessing 
himself forcibly of some territories in Anjou, which 
his brother GeolTry had inherited under the will of the 
late king; a will which Henry himself had sworn to see 
faithfully fulfilled, — though in utter ignorance, as ap- 
pears, of the dispositions which it contained respecting 


* Some zealons champions, as well of the papacy as of Ireland, hare 
endesvonred, but without any soccess, to demonstrate that both this Butt, 
and the Bull of Alexander III. connrmint' it, are, npon the face of them, 
rank forgeries. See Gratianns Lneins, loc. cltat- ; and the abbe Geo^lie- 
(lan’s Hist. (Tlrlande, tom. i. c. 7. The chief arnument of the latter writer 
IS founded on the improbability, as he concei>es, that either of these popes 
roiild have thonelit of selecting as an apostle for the reformation of Ireland 
so irreligions and profligate a prince as Henry II “ Voila done (says the 
abb^) I’apdtre. voila le r^formatenr que le saint Si^ge anroit choiai poor con- 
vertir I’irlande.” 
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bis brother. lo addit'ioa to these various demands on his 
attention, the opinion of his mother, the empress Ma- 
tilda, was decidedly opposed, it is said, to his Irish enter- 
prise; and the Bull was, accordingly, left to repose 
undisturbed for some years in the archives of Winches- 
ter. 

Owing to the secrecy, doubtless, with which this 
singular grant was negociated, no intimation seems to 
have reached Ireland of even the existence of such a 
document, during the whole of the long interval that 
elapsed between its first grant and the time of its pro- 
mulgation. Some writers, it is true, have surmised that 
the Irish clergy were from the first informed of it; and 
account thereby for the increased activity with which 
from the date, as they say, of Adrian’s Bull, public 
synods were assembled, and decrees and regulations 
multiplied, — as ifto remove from the Church that stigma 
of general laxity in morals and discipline which had 
been made the pretext for so deliberate a design 
against the independence of the whole country.* But 
it is by no means easy to believe, that, had any know- 
ledge of this singular document transpired in Ireland, 
there should have occurred no allusion or reference to 
it at any of the numerous synods held throughout the 
country; nor even the slightest notice taken in any of 
our native records of a transaction so full of moment to 
the future destiny of the kingdom. 

That Oermot’s resolution to apply for aid to England 
was, in any degree, prompted by a knowledge of the 
papal grant, is by no means necessarily to be implied. 
Already the proximity of the two islands must not unfre- 
quently have suggested the likelihood of an invasion, at 
no distant time, from the shores of the larger and 

* Gratianus Lncinfi, on much more convincing grounds, atiributea this 
increased zeal for the reform of ecclesiastical discipline to the example and 
remonstrances of that great lumicary of the ancient Irish church, St. Ma- 
lachy ; — Etenim post Hibernos ad bonain frngem a S. Malachia revocatoa, 
sippe ssepins indirta sunt coiiiilia mnito principiim it antistitnm nnmero 
frt quentata ” — Camhrtns. Brers. 
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more powerful. Up to this period, the tide of incur- 
sion appears to have been entirely from the Irish’side of 
the Channel; and, in all the struggles of Wales against 
English domination, troops were wafted over to her aid 
in the corachs of her warlike neighbours. In the rebel- 
lion of Godwin and his sons against Edward the Con- 
fessor, Ireland furnished, as we have seen, men and 
ships in their cause; and, after the defeat at Hastings, 
three sons of the conquered king sought refuge and 
succour in the same country, and were enabled to fit out 
from thence a large fleet for the invasion of England. 
On the other hand it appears pretty certain that both 
William the Conqueror and the first Henry entertained 
serious thoughts of adding the realm of Ireland to 
their dominions; and William Rufus, in one of his ex- 
peditions against the Welsh is reported to have said, as 
he stood on the rocks in the neighbourhood of St. 
David’s, and looked at the Irish hills, that he would 
“ make a bridge with his ships from that spot to Ire- 
land.”* 

* S.-e Leland, book i. chap i. Girald. Canibr. Jtlnerar. Camlr. t. ii. 
cap. i. loatead of citin;; the worda of the original, 1 shall give the whole 
anecdote, as rendered by Hannier, in his Chronicle; — “ Canibrensis in 
his Itinerarie of Cambria, reporteth, how thatVing William, standing upon 
some high rocke in tlie farthest part of Wales, beheld Ireland, and said, ' I 
will have the ehippes of niy kiiigdome brought hither, wherewiih I will 
make a bridge to invade this land.’ Mnrchardt, king of l.eynster, heard 
thereof, and after he had paused awhile, asked of the rejairter, * Hath the 
king, in that his great threatening, inserted these words, if ii please God?' 

‘ No.’ • Then,’ said he, ‘ seeing this king putteth his trust only in man, 
and uot ia God, 1 fcare not his couiiiiing 
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chapter XXVIl. 

Dermot solicits Aid from King Henry. — Receives Permission to raise Forces 
in England. — Negociates with the Earl of Pembroke and others. — Re- 
turns to Ireland. — Arrival of Fita-Stephen. — ^Surrender of Wexford.— 
F^st British Settlentent in Ireland. — Invasion of Ossory. — Arrival of 
Manrice Fita-Oerald. — Unworthy Conduct of the Monarch Roderic.— 
His Negociations with Dermot and the Foreigners. — Dermot aspires to 
the Monarchy. — Encouraged in his Design by the English. — Arrival of 
Raymond le Gros. — Barbarous Execution of Irish Prisoners. — Landing 
ofStrougbow. — His Marriage with the King of Leinster’s , Daughter.— 
March to Dublin. — Rodericks Weakness. — His Crnelty.-^Remarkable 
Synod at Armagh. 


It has been already slated that Dermot, the dethroned 
king of Leinster, finding himself an object of general 
odium in bis own country, and without the means of 
encountering his enemies in the field, took the resolution 
of applying for succour to England; and the port of 
Bristol, then most in use for communication between 
the two islands, was that to which he sailed.* On 
his arrival, however, be learned that the English king, 

* “Ad Dobilis oppidi Brislolli partes se coutnlit; ubi etiara ocrasione 
navium, qum de Hibernia eo in portu crebia applicationibus siiscipi ron- 
sueverant, etc.” Girald. Cambrena. Hib. Eipug. 1. i. C. 3. 

Giraldns says nothini; of the sixty followers who, according to some 
writers, accompanied Dermot in his flight; though I.eland has carelessly 
cited him as his authority for the assertion, ronsidering the circumstances 
of his departure; it would seem improbable (hat he should have taken with 
him such an escort. We find, however, in Sayer's History of Bristol, the 
following carious notice ; — “ Gue of our MS. Calendars says, that * he 
(Dermot) came to Bristol in 1168, with sixty friends and attendants, and 
was here entertained by the ancestors of the lords of Perkely, that is, by 
Robert Fitzbarding or his family.’ ” Chap. ix. 

According to the English chronicler Uromton, Dermot's first step-had 
been to send over his son into England, in conseonence of which, s»ys 
Bromton, he received from thence some trifling aid: — “ Cum autem cito 
post contra etindem regein ferocissimi totius Hibernim pop'nli indignari et 
tuinultoari incipereot, eo quod gentem Aoglicanam Hibernia ioimisisset, illi 
Angli paucitate suae nietuentes, accilis ex Anglia viris inopia laboran- 
tibns et lucri cupidis, vires paulatim anxernnt.” There is, however, 1 
believe, do authority fur this mission of Dern:ot’s sou in any of our native 
annals. 
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lo whom it was his iatentioa to apply for assistance, 
was at that time in Aquitaine, and thither he accord- 
ingly hastened to seek him. Though engaged anxiously 
then in his protracted and mortifying contest with 
Becket, and also in breaking the refractory spirit of some 
barons of Bretagne, over whose territories he had ac- 
quired authority, Henry yet listened with politic com- 
placence to the fugitive Irish prince, while he. told 
indignantly of the treatment he had met with from his 
rebellious subjects, and offered, if restored to bis kingdom 
by Henry’s aid, to receive it as a fief, and render him 
homage as bis vassal. 

Fully aware of the advantage to be derived, towards 
the furtherance of . his views upon Ireland, not more 
from the personal alliance and co-operation of a power- 
ful native prince, than from the influence such ’ an 
example would be sure to exercise upon others, Henry 
saw not, or at least was unmoved by, those better and 
nobler considerations which would have led a more 
high-minded man to reject so unworthy an instrument 
of success. He therefore received, without hesitation, 
the proffered fealty of bis new liegeman, and, as the 
only mode in which he could, at present, forward bis 
object, gave him letters patent, to be employed through- 
out his dominions, in the following words : — “ Henry, 
king of England, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and 
earl of Anjou, to all his liegemen, English, Norman, 
Welsh, and Scotch, and to all the nations under bis 
dominion, sends greeting. As soon as the present letters 
shall come to your hands, know that Dermot, prince 
of Leinster, has been received into the bosom of our 
grace and benevolence. Wherefore whosoever, within 
the ample extent of our territories, shall be willing to 
lend aid toward the restoration of this prince, as our 
faithful and liege subject, let such person know that we 
do hereby grant to him, for said purpose, our licence, 
and favour.” 

Having succeeded thus far in the object of his mis- 
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A.D. sioD, Deraiot haslened back, full of hope, (o England, 
and repairing once more to Bristol, made every effort, 
by causing the letter of the king to be promulgated, and 
holding forth liberal offers of lands and other rewards, 
to induce adventurers to take up arms in his cause. 
All these exertions, however, proved fruitless, and there 
appeared, for some time, scarcely a chance of success; 
when, at length, fortune threw in his way the very 
description of person most fitly qualified, as well by 
nature as by extrinsic circumstances, to take a lead in, 
and lend importance to, such an enterprise. Richard 
de Clare, earl of Pembroke, surnamcd as his father 
had been before him, Strongbow, was, at this time, at 
Bristol; and in his brave nature, munificent spirit, and 
ruined fortunes, combined all that was likely to stimu- 
late* as well as adorn a course of warlike adventure. 
To this nobleman Dermot addressed himself, and, in 
addition to the temptations opened by the prospect of 
fame and conquest, offered not only to bestow on him 
his eldest daughter, Eva, in marriage, but, however 
inconsistent with the law of the land, to secure to the 
earl himself the succession to the throne of Leinster, on 
condition that he would raise for Dermot an efficient 
body of forces, and, in the course of the ensuing spring, 
bring them over with him into Ireland. 

To these propositions Strongbow assented ; and the 
Irish prince, thus far successful, was also lucky enough, 
in the town of St. David’s, whither he had removed 
from Bristol, to engage in his service two young men 
of high rank, Maurice Filz-Gerald and Robert Fi(z- 
Stephen, both Normans and maternal brothers (being 
sons of the beautiful Nesta, mistress of Henry I.*) ; and 

* 1 his lady, who was no less celebrated for her gallantries than Tor her 
beauty, after separating from ber royal lover, married Gerald, governor of 
Pembroke and lord of Carew, by whom she had two (or three) sons, and 
the second of them, Manrice Fitz.Gerald, was the brave adventurer who 
now enlisted in the service of the Irish king. His mother, Nesta, after 
having been carried elf from her husband by a Welsh prince, named Ca-. 
radoc, became, on Gerald’s death, the mistress of the constable, Stephen de 
Marisco, and by him had a son, Robert Pitz-Stephen, the same who 
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both fitted, like the earl of Pembroke, by broken for- 
tunes and political difRculties, to embark in any enter- 
prise, however desperate, which held forth a prospect 
of speedy relief and change. • In consequence of impe- 
diments thrown in the way, by Rees ap Gryffyth, prince 
of that country, who, on some grounds of political dilfe- 
rence, not requiring to be here enlarged upon, had kept 
Fitz-Stephen confined in prison for three[years,and was 
now unwilling to let him escape from his grasp, the ne- 
gociation lingered for some time, but, at length, was con- 
cluded satisfactorily to all paKies; — Derntot pledging 
himself to give in. fee to the two brothers, the town of 
Wexford and two cantreds of land adjoining; while 
they, in their turn, engaged to transport into Leinster, 
in the course of the ensuing spring, a body of English 
and Welsh forces to aid him in recovering the throne 
of that kingdom. 

Thus precarious' and limited were the means, and 
thus obsure the instruments, by which an invasion so 
truly momentous in all its consequences was to be 
accomplished ; — the prime mover of the whole enter- 
prise being a rude and unprincij^ed chieftain, of whose 
existence, probably, the persons he applied to l^oraid had 
never even heard till the moment he presented himself 
before them; and the few adventurers, of any note, 
whom he contrived to attach to his fortunes, being per- 
sons ignorant alike of the country and the nature of the 
cause with which they connected themselves, but who, 
broken down, either by misfortune or their own impru- 
dence, at home, found sufficient in the allurements of 
lucre alone to supply the place of all other more worthy 
inducements. ' ' 

Being thus far assured of foreign aid, the traitor 
Derraot ventured to return into Leinster, and proceeding 

cn^ljed, at thfs time, ia the Irisb wan, ia company with hia lalf- brother 
Maonce Fits-Oerald. See for farther aoticca of this family, Lea Montmo- 
rency de France et Hrlande, and aleo Mr. Sheffield Grace's iaterestuis 
account.of the Grace Family. 
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privately to Ferns, remained concealed there the greater 
part of the winter ; being harboured, as it is said, with 
grateful fidelity, by the monks of a monastery for 
Augustin Canons which he himself had founded.* He 
must, soon, however, have felt sufficient confidence in 
his own strength,— being emboldened, most probably, 
^ jj by the arrival of some straggling Welsh followers, — to 
1169. emerge from bis concealment, as we find him early in 
this year taking the field, and regaining possession, with 
the aid of foreign auxiliaries, of that part of his terri- 
tories called Hy-Kinsellagh. Surprised, at the sudden- 
ness of bis reappearance, in arms, and attended by 
foreigners, of whom rumour, as usual, exaggerated the 
numbers, the monarch hastily collected some forces, 
and, being joined by his faithful ally, Tiernan O’Ruarc, 
marched into the territory of Hy-Kinsellagh. As this 
outbreak of Dermot was evidently premature, — nbne 
of the Anglo-Norman chiefs with whom he had nego- 
tiated having yet made their appearance, — he was able 
to oppose but a feeble resistance to the attack of the 
monarch, and, after a skirmish or two, retreated into 
his woods. In one of these encounters, the son of a 
petty prince of South Wales, who had been among the 
foreigners lately arrived, was slain ; and the annals of 
the day, with the proneness, too common among the Irish, 
to look up to and eulogise strangers,f for no other 
reason but that they are strangers, describe this Welsh- 
man, in recording bis death, as “the most excellent 
warrior in all the island of Britain.”:!: 

• W are’M Annals. 

t In coticing the partiality of the Irish for strangers, Peter Lombard 
accounts for the pecnlmr exception to this tendency, which he thinks their 
feeling towards their English neighhoiirs evinces, by the sepse of injary 
which the tyranny of that people has left in their minds, and the conscious- 
ness that thejr themselves are looked down upon by them as only fit to be 
treated with insult and injustice : — “ Quod enim putentur non amare An- 
glicanam nationem, quicquid est de ek re, procedit totum ex his fontibns, 
partim quod servHutem putent (|iKe sub iisest snlyectio, parfa'm quod per- 
suasum nabeant se ah illis despici et ipjariis affici,” — De Hibernia Com- 
mentarius. • ^ 

± IV Mag. ad ann. 116^. 
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How critical was the state to which Dermot had now 
reduced himself by his rash and weak movement, may be 
collected from the terms on which, as a matter of com- 
passion, the monarch and O’Ruarc corfsented to receive 
his submission. Renouncing all claim to the government 
of Leinster, he requested to be allowed to retain only 
ten cantreds of the province, agreeing to hold this ter- 
ritory in dependence upon Roderic, and giving him 
seven hostages for bis future fealty ; while the forbear- 
ance of his old enemy O’Ruarc he conciliated by a gilt 
of a hundred ounces of gold. This specious submission 
was, of course, but a means of gaining lime till the 
arrival, of his expected succours, and in so far w'arding 
off the peril to which his rash and premature sally had 
exposed him. 

Though it must be clear that the fate of a nation 
such as the Irish were, at this period, embroiled and 
distracted among themselves by an almost infinite divi- 
sion of interests and fractions, nor as yet recovered 
from the effects of a long series of barbarous invasions, 
which, though not powerful enough to reduce them to 
subjection, were but too efficient for the purpose of 
enfeebling and demoralising them, — though the doom 
of a people, thus lamentably circumstanced, was sure 
to be sealed, and perhaps irreversibly, whenever, a 
more civilised foe found footing on their shores, with 
skill to avail himself of their dissentions, and a dis- 
ciplined force to oppose to their rude numbers, yet it 
must be owned that the almost unresisted facility with 
which a mere handful of men was allowed to acquire 
that footing, — the either infatitated or treacherous pas- 
siveness with which the first steps of a design so formi- 
dable were witnessed, — far outwent even all that might 
naturally be expected from the weak, degenerate, and 
disorganised state of the whole kingdom. 

That neither the monarch nor any of the other princes 
were yet aware of the extent of Dermot’s designs, or of 
the powerful patronage he had secured for himself, 
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appears to be higiily probable; though assuredly there 
were wanting n» further facts to awaken vigilance, if 
not foresight, than the flight of the traitor himself from 
the country, on Avowed purposes of revenge, and his 
sudden reappearance in the Held attended by foreign 
troops. Even then, had the Irish monarch and his 
liegeman of Breffny but followed up vigorously their 
first advantage over the fallen renegade, they might 
have crushed at once the whole base conspiracy, and 
at least postponed, if not wdiolly averted, the fatal 
extinction of their country’s dearly-bought indepen- 
dence. 

A, D. But it was soon apparent, even to the most infatuated, 

11C9. Ijj manner the faithless Dermot had all along de- 
signed to requite their weak and ill-judged mercy towards 
him. In the month of May, this year, took ^ace the 
first landing of the Anglo-Normans in Ireland.* ■ The 
commander of the expedition was Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
whom Dermot had engaged, as we have already seen, 
in his service at St. David’s, and who broughtwith him 
now 30 knights, all of his own kin, or household, 60 
men in coats of mail, and 300 of the most skilful 
archers of South Wales. With this small parly which 
landed at acreekcalledlho Bann, near the city of Wex- 
ford, came also Ilervey de Montemarisco, or Mount- 
Maurice, the paternal uncle of the earl of Pembroke, f 
and described as a person in'needy circumstances, who, 
without either arms or means, had joined the expedi- 

* Ware, Annalt of Ireland, at Henrij II. ebap. i. Flaherty, Ogygia, 
part iii, chap. 94. Respecting the date of this event, there is some dif- 
ference among onr historians nut that which I have given appears to me 
the most correct. 

Girald. Cambrens. Lodge has mistakenly made him the nephew of 
Strongbow, wliile the French genealogical anfhorities, Duchesne and 
Ocsormeanx, make him oat to be the father-in-law of that nobleman : — ^“11 
eponsa (says the latter writer) Elisabeth de Meullept, venve de Gislebert 
de Claire, comte de Pembroc en .Angleterre. et mere de Richard de Claire, 
snmomra<i Strongboyr, comte de Pembroc, domptenr de I’llibeniie, dnqnel, 
a'raison decette alliance, an auteur da temps lequalifie pardstre on beau- 
pere ” This whole account, however, is manifestly incorrect^ A ijiiinber 

other mistakes respecting Ilervey occurs in an account given of the 
Ormonde family by a Mr. Rntler, which we find cited in Carte. 
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lion, rather as the emissary of his noble nephew than 
as a soldier. On the day following there arrived also 
at the same, spot, Maurice de Prendergast, a valiant 
gentleman of Wales, at the head of 10 knights and 
60 archers ; and, as the excitement naturally caused 
throughout the vicinity by the landing of a foreign 
force, rendered their situation somewhat precarious, 
messengers were despatched with all speed to apprise 
Dermot of their arrival. 

Full of joy at the welcome intelligence, this prince in- 
stantly collected together all the forces it was then in 
his power to muster, consisting of but 500 men ; and, 
aware that in despatch lay his only chance of success, 
hastened to join the invaders. The engagements al- 
ready formed between them having been renewed and 
ratiCed, it was resolved to march with their united forces 
to the town of Wexford, which both from its proximity, 
lying about 12 miles from the place of their land- 
ing, and the rank it held as a maritime city, was a 
post combining all the advantages they could desire. 
On reaching the suburbs of that place, which was 
inhabited chiefly by Dano-Irisb, they were met by about 
2000 of the inhabitants, who, on being apprised of their 
coming, had boldly sallied forth to meet them. But the 
advantage of a regular and disciplined force over mere 
untrained numbers, — a disparity manifest throughout the 
whole of the sad struggle we are about to contemplate, 
was no less conspicuous in this its first trial. The crowd 
that bad poured forth to meet the enemy, as soon as 
they observed the orderly array ofthe troops, the cavalry 
drawn up on the flank of the archers, according to the 
forms of Norman discipline, when they beheld the shin- 
ing armour and shields of the knights, the novelty of 
the spectacle caused them to hesitate in their advance, 
and, after a few moments of deliberation, they set fire to 
the suburbs, and retired hastily into the town. This 
slight panic, however, was bul of short duration ; for 
when Fitz StepI en, taking advantage of the circum- 

19 * 
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stance, led on hig men to scale the walls, so brave and 
obstinate was the resistance he met with from the towns- 
men, who hurled down huge stones and beams of wood 
on the heads of the assailants, that he was compelled 
to withdraw his troops, and for the present content him- 
self with burning all the ships that were then lying at 
anchor in the strand before the town/ 

The following day, resolving to renew the attack, he 
caused masses to be solemnly celebrated throughout the 
camp, and prepareddeliberatelyforanotherassault. This 
the inhabitants of the town perceived, and being struck, 
most probably, with the patient resolution which such 
perseverance implied, began to consult among themselve# 
as to the prudence of making any further resistance. It 
is even alleged that, among the motives which now dis- 
posed them to surrender, were some feelings of com- 
punction at the rebdlious part they had been led to take 
against their king, — feelings, which the clergy within 
the walls would not fail, it is supposed, to encourage, 
being, like most of their clerical brethren throughout 
the country, disposed to view with indulgent eyes the 
enormities of Dermot’s career, in consideration of the 
extent and raunilicence of his contributions to the 
Church. But, whatever were the real motives that 
led to the step, it was finally resolved by the citizens 
to capitulate; and terms were obtained through the 
mediation of two bishops, by which, on condition of the 
town being immediately delivered up, and hostages 
given for their observance of fidelity in future, the inha- 
bitants were to be pardoned their fii-st rebellion,f and 
again received into the royal service and favour. 

* Hibern. Eipiignat. lib. i. c. 3. 

t Thug early was it coiuidered “rebellion” in the Irish to defend their 
own rightful pogsessions. A similar view of the historical relations between 
, the two countries, has continued to be entertained ever since. Thus. 
Thomas Warton, in the preface to his spirited ode. “ Stately the feast, and 
high the cheer,” speaks of Henry II. “undertaking an expedition inti 
Ireland to suppress a rebellion raised by Roderic, king of Connaught.” and 
describes hinnn the ode as- ’ 

Prepared to stain the briny flood 
Of Shannon’s lakes with rehtl blood. 
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Uaviag acquired, thus, possessioo of Wexford, Der- 
mot hastened to fulfil bis engagements to the two Nor- 
man brothers,* by investing Fitz^Stephen and Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald (the latter of whom was daily expected) 
with the lordship of the city and itd domain; while, at 
the same time, he gave in fee to Hervey of Mount- 
Mauricei in order to attach him to his service, two 
cantreds lying on the sea-side between Wexford and 
Waterford. This tract of country is now comprised in 
the baronies Of Forth and Bargie, and it is not a little 
remarkable that the descendants of its first settlers re- 
mained for ages a community distinct, in language and 
manners, from the natives/ Even to a recent period, 
a dialect has continued in use among them, peculiar to 
these baronies, and which, judging from the written spe- 
cimens that remain of it, bore a close affinity to the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Had the invaders met with defeat in this their first 
experiment, such a failure might have changed ma- 
terially the subsequent fortunes of the war ; as the junc- 
tion of Strongbow and others, not actuftlly pledged to 
the king, depended mainly, of course, on the success of 
the first blow, la a like proportion, therefore, advan- 
tageous to the invaders was the impression produced 


* Vallancey, Transact. Iloyai Irish Acad, for 1788. Tl)e reader will 
find in Vallancey’s acnount, a vocabniary of the language of these Baronies, 
and also a snug in tbeir {^culiar dialect, which he snpposes to have been 
“ banded down by tradition from the arrival of the colony in Ireland.” 

In the Four Masters we find those foreigners who joined the army of 
Deroiot from Wales called more tbaD-once Flemings, and of this people 
we know some colonies were allowed to establish Uiemselves in South 
Wales (about Tenby and Haverfordwest), during the reigns of the first 
and second Henrys. It was most probably, therefore, of Flemings that 
the colonies planted in these two Irish Baronies consisted. “ Even at the 
present day,” says Mr. Beanford, “ the port and countenances of the inha- 
bitants often designate their origin, especially among the females, many 
of whom, if dressed in the garb of the Netherlands, might be taken for 
veritable Dutchwomen.” — MS. of Mr. Beanford, cited in Brewer's 
Beauties, etc. 

“ Retaining, at this day fsays Speed, in speaking of these baronies), the 
ancient attire of the English, and the language also itself, though brackish 
with the mixture of very Irish, which therefore by a distinct name is 
called Weisford speech, carrent only in that city and the country about” — 
Speed 
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by this first achievement at Wexford ; though so little 
effect had it in rousing the unworthy rulers of Ireland to 
any sense either of their danger or their duty, that Der- 
mot was enabled, after his triumphant entry into Wex- 
ford, to conduct the foreign forces to bis own abode at 
Ferns, and there remain for no less than three weeks, 
without interruption or molestation, refreshing the 
commanders and theirjtroops, and laying the plans of 
his future measures. 

The first object to which he now eagerly directed his 
force, increased by the accession of the garrison of 
Wexford to about 3000 men, was an expedition into 
Ossory,* for the purpose of revenging himself upon 
the prince of that territory, Mac-Gilla-Patrick, who 
had, some time before, in a paroxysm of jealousy, 
seized on the son of the king of Leinster, and, accord- 
ing to the savage practice f common at that time both 
in England and Ireland, ordered his eyes to be rooted 
out. This chieftain had also been the first to revolt 
against Dermot, when the tide of his prosperity began to 
turn. Well knowing what they had to expect from such 
an enemy, now flushed with recent success, the Ossorians, 
guarded by their morasses and forests, stood manfully 
and unshrinkingly his attack; and, as long as they 
trusted to these natural defences of their territory, the 
repeated assaults made upon them, by the Lageniansand 
Anglo-Normans, were all triumphantly repulsed. Misled, 
however, by a feigned retreat of the enemy, they were 
induced to follow him into the open and level country ; 
where, being exposed to the onset of the foreigners’ 
cavalry, they were overpowered and borne down ; and, 
the native infantry of the king then rushing upon them, 

‘ Hibern. Expurnat. I. i. c. 4 _ 

'f' tleorrll., in nis excursion into Wales, in 1164, having received as 
hostages tne children of the noblest families of that country, gave orders 
that the eyes of all the males should be rooted out, and the ears and noses 
of the females amputated. See Lingard, Hist, of England, c. 13. In the 
reign of Henry IV. it was made felony “ to cut out any person’s tongue, or 
to put out his eyes; crimes which,” the act says, “ were very frequent.” — 
Hume, c. 18. 
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with those long battle-axes, which they used, cut off 
their heads. After the battle, 300 of these heads were 
laid, as a trophy, at the feet of Dermot, who, turn- 
ing them over, leaped with delight, as he recognised 
the different faces; and then, holding up his hands, 
shouted aloud thanksgiving to God. It is likewise 
added, though hardly to be credited, that perceiving 
ih the midst of this frightful heap, the head of a man 
whom alive he had mortally hated, the barbarian seized 
it by both ears, and lifting it to his mouth ferociously 
bit off (he nose and lips.* , ’ 

Following up promptly this signal advantage over the 
OSsorFans, Dermot and his allies, now meeting with no 
further resistance, carried fire and sword into the inmost 
regions of that territory. While they were employed, 
however, in this work of destruction, some symptoms 
of activity had begun to be manifested on the part of the 
monarch, indicating a sense, at least, of the imminent 
danger which threatened the country, and the urgent 
necessity of expelling the foreign troops. Foreseeing 
the likelihood, therefore, of their force being wanted for 
a much more serious struggle, Dermot and his friends 
resolved to suspend their present havoc; and, accord- 
ingly, a peace, of which reconciliation formed no 
ingredient, was granted to the harassed people ol 
Ossory.f ' . . - . ,Tj'. 

The step by which Roderic had thus far alarnaed the 
king of Leinster, and which wore a promise' of vigour 
but ill borne out by the sequel, was the assembling of a 
large array of “ Irish,” — as;for the first time, we find a 
force distinctly and nationally called,:]: — and the con- 
voking of the princes and nobles of the land in general 
council at Tara. From this site of traditional fame the 
royal confederates proceeded to Dublin ; but there, the 

* Jo the narrative attribnted to Regui, Dennot’a atteodant, this inci- 
dent is not mentioned, and Harris supposes him to have suppressed il out of 
consideration for his master. The anthenticity. however, claimed for this 
record, I shall avail myself of some other opportunity of coiisidering. 

f Iliboru F:xpin;nat. 1. i c. 5 t IV Mag 
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curse of all Irish counsels, division, began (o work its 
accustomed paralysing effects; and even in this crisis of 
their country’s fate, unable to co-operate for her deli- 
verance, the northern princes, among whom were 
Eochad, king of Elidia, and O’Carrol, prince of Oriel, 
drew off the whole of their forces and returned home; 
leaving to the monarch and his provincial troops, as- 
sisted by O’Ruarc, and the Dano-lrish of Dublin, to take 
the field against the intruders,and punish thetraitor who 
had brought such a scourge upon the land. 

How effective, at this critical moment, in crushing at 
once, the whole treasonous design, would have been a 
combined and vigorous movement of all the princes of 
Ireland, may be judged from the panic into which Der- 
mot was now thrown, and the almost cowardly pre- 
cautions of defence he was driven to adopt. For, though 
already completely protected, in his fastness near Ferns, 
by impassable woods, precipices, and morasses, he yet 
called in the aid of art to strengthen still further his 
position; and, under the special advice and direction 
of Fitz-Stephen, caused artificial pits and trenches to be 
formed, in addition to those with which nature had 
already provided him. Besides the grounds for alarm 
exhibited in the menacing posture assumed by Roderic, 
there w'as also another warning presented to him in the 
dispersion of most of his Irish followers; leaving him, 
at last, but few supporters besides his small band of 
English, who all, to a man, adhered unflinchingly to his 
cause. 

Such was the relative strength and bearing of the 
twn parties, when Roderic invested with his immense 
force the position of Dermot at Ferns; and when, had 
buta portion of the courage and patience which actuated 
the besieged few been felt by the numerous force which 
encompassed them, the final result of the experiment 
could not have been doubtful. But, as it was on the 
part of the Irish — or, to speak more justly, on the part 
of their unworthy commander — there was shown a total 
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want not merely of the high and national feeling which 
should have predominated in such an emergency, but 
even of the ordinary, worldly policy which a prudent 
regard to self-interest and safety would dictate. Pre- 
ferring a tame and temporising line of conduct to manly 
decision and vigour, Roderic tried his ground by nego- 
ciation, first with Fitz-Stephen,. and then with Dermot, 
hoping, by a plausible appeal to the interest of one or 
the other, to dissolve their mutual league. But, the 
consciousness of weakness this conduct betrayed, and 
the deceit towards both parties which the attempt to 
.tamper with each implied, produced an effect the very 
reverse of what was intended, and but confirmed the 
two leaders the more fixedly in their plan of alliance and 
mutual aid. 

The feeble monarch, though thus exposed and baffled, 
condescended, after a short interval, to renew the ne- 
gociation, and preferringany course, however inglorious, 
to the obvious alternative of the sword, accepted such 
terms at last from the enemies of his country's inde- 
pendence as gave them but refreshed power and inclina- 
tion to assail it. By a compact now entered into between 
the two parties, it was agreed that the full right of 
sovereignty over the kingdom of Leinster should be en- 
joyed inalienably by Dermot and his heirs, on the usual 
condition of his acknowledging .the supremacy of the 
prraent monarch, and rendering • him homage as his 
liege subject. In pledge for the performance of this 
service, Dermot delivered up as hostage his favourite son 
Connor;* the monarch promising on his part that 
should the compact be faithfully observed towards him- 
self, he would give to this youth his daughter in mar- 
riage. 

By this mean and disgraceful treaty all those pos- 
sessions which Dermot had forfeited through his treason, 
were,^ under the sanction of the supreme authority. 


* IV Mag. ad ann. 1169. 
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restored to him; and the only effort made towards 
saving the country from a foreign yoke, was the ad- 
dition of a secret article to the treaty, by which the 
king of Leinster pledged himself not to call over any 
more foreigners into the kingdom, promising, at the same 
time, that he would dismiss those now in his service, as 
soon as the affairs of his province should have settled 
into a more tranquil state. Whether to this article, as 
well as to the others, the solemn sanction of an oath 
was appended, does not clearly appear; but it was 
soon seen that the “Foreigners’ Friend,” as he was 
nicknamed, could not be trusted either on his honour or 
his oath. In the mean time, the treaty of peace having 
been ratified, Roderic drew off all bis forces, leaving 
this prince and his foreign auxiliaries to pursue their 
career of spoil and aggression unmolested. 

How little sincere were Dermot’s promises, with 
respect to the further employment of foreigners in his 
service, there was soon an opportunity afforded him of 
proving, by the arrival, in the port of Wexford, of 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-6tephen’s brother, attended 
by ten knights, thirty horsemen, and about a hundred 
archers. So far from scrupling to employ this small, 
but, to him, most seasonable succour, the king hastened 
immediately in person to receive them; and, as Fitz- 
Stephen was just then occupied in erecting a castle, 
or fort, on the summit of a hill near Wexford, asso- 
ciated the new comer with himself in the command 
of an army he was about to lead against Dublin. The 
allegiance exacted by the throne of Leinster from that 
city had been, at all times, reluctantly and precariously 
submitted to; and the exceeding rigour of Dermot’s sway 
during his prosperity, had rendered him as odious as 
he was formidable to the inhabitants. They had, there- 
fore, availed themselves of the change in his fortunes 
to get rid of a yoke so insulting and oppressive, and bad 
chosen for their governor a prince of their own mixed 
race, named MacTorcill. To revenge this and some 
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Other still stronger marks of their hate towards him 
was the object of his present expedition; and being 
attended by Fitz-Gerald and his force to the confines of 
Dublin, he there initiated his foreign allies in that process 
of havoc, spoliation, and burning, of which he himself 
was so practised a master; till, at length, the wretched 
and exhausted inhabitants, sinking under the well-known 
scourge, implored for mercy and peace ; and their 
proffers of allegiance being, in the very satiety of re- 
venge, accepted, the invading army was withdrawn. 

Even for the relief thus reluctantly granted, his victims 
were, in a great measure, indebted to a new impulse in 
another direction of wrong, which his ever active bad 
passions had just received. The monarch Roderic, 
whose military zeal was always most prompt when 
exerted in conflict with his own countrymen, had, after 
his ignoble capitulation with Dermot and the Anglo- 
Normans, carried his forces into North Munster, for the 
purpose of attacking and punishing Donald, the prince 
of that country, who, encouraged by the tottering state 
of the monaixhy, had cast off his allegiance to Roderic, 
and bade open defiance to the power of Connaught. 
To assist this rebellious prince, and thereby distract and 
enfeeble still more tlie authority of the monarch, was 
the object to which Dermot now found himself able to 
transfer the whole of his victorious force; inconsequence 
of which Roderic, outnumbered and overpowered,* was 
compelled, after several unsuccessful efforts, to retire 
into Connaught. 

Elated by this flow of prosperity, the king of Leinster 
no longer limited his ambition to the secure possession 
of his own hereditary sovereignly, but extended his 
prospects to the acquisition of the supreme throne itself; 
nor on consulting his confederates, Fitz-Stephen and 
Fitz-Gerald, did he find them, in any degree, indisposed 
to his design. On tlie contrary, these able and zealous 
partisans, perceiving how efficiently such a scheme 
might be turned to account for the English interests, 
II. 20 
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gave every encouragement to his ambitious project ; ad- 
vising most strongly, as the only means of insuring 
success, that he should immediately renew his application 
to Strongbow,* and urge him to fulfil his promise of aid 
without further delay. 

This lord, who had been watching the progress of 
bis countrymen in Ireland with all the anxiety which 
his own contemplated share in their proceedings would 
naturally excite, had even already observed enough in 
the state of affairs throughout that country, to convince 
him that, as a field of speculation, it was well worth 
the working, nor presenting any difficulties but such as 
courage and judicious conduct might easily find means 
to overcome. At the time, however, when he had 
made up his mind to this conclusion, the definite object 
for which letters patent had been granted to Dermot, 
namely, the recovery of his own dominion, had been 
fully accomplished; and, as the war was to be hence- 
forth continued on new and different grounds, it ap- 
peared to the earl that, before himself took any part in 
it, a further authority should be asked and obtained 
from the king. For this purpose he repaired to Nor- 
mandy, where Henry was at that time sojourning; and, 
having urged his suit with earnestness, received in 
return an evasive and ambiguous answer, such as, from 
a prince of Henry’s calculating nature, must have been 
designed, he knew, to admit of a double interpretation. 
He accordingly accepted it as meaning an assent to his 

* Oiraldu-s (Hib. Eipug. lib. i. c. 12 ) professes to give the substance 
of the letter aadressfid, in pnrsnance of this advice, to Strongbow. But, 
like those speeches which he occasionally pats into the months of his 
heroes, this letter is evidently of his own florid manufacture. The foj- 
lowing is the sentimental style in which he supposes Dermot and his 
Norman associates to have addressed the earl : — “ Ciconias et hirundiaes 
observavimus; venerunt aves sestivie; venerunt, et, Circiojam flante, re- 
verse sunt. Desiderabilem et din expectatam prsesentiam vestrnm nee 
Favouius nec Eums advexit.” Thus translated by Hooker; — “ We have 
already seen the storks and swallows, as also the snromer birds are emne. 
and with the westerly winds are gone again; we have long looked and 
wished for yonr coining, and, albeit the winds have been at east and 
ea.sterly, yet hitherto you are not come to ns.” 
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prayer ; and returning to England, proceeded to prepare 
with all due vigour for bis expedition. 

As soon as the season admitted of the embarkation 
of troops, be sent over to Ireland, as bis advanced 
guard, ten knights and seventy archers, under the con- 
duct of Raymond le Gros ; * who, landing with his small 
party at a place not far from Waterford, under a rock 
then called Dundolf, was soon joined by Hervey of 
Mount-Maurice, and a few other knights.f Here, with 
the hopes of being able to maintain themselves till the 
arrival of Strongbow, they hastily raised a small fort of 
turf and wood. But the lodgment of foreign troops so 
near their city being viewed with apprehension by the 
citizens of Waterford, it was thought advisable to attack 
the intruders before their numbers should be increased; 
and a large tumultuary force, amounting, we are told, 
to 3000 men, which bad been collected with the aid of 
O’Faolan, prince of the Desies, and O’Ryan of Idrone, 
crossed the Suir which divides Leinster from Desmond, 
and advanced to attack the English fort. 

In the confidence of valour, the young Raymond le 
Gros bad sallied forth with bis small garrison to receive 
this multitude ; but, pn seeing their immense superiority 
of numbers, retired again into the fort, being fi)llowed 
so closely by the assailants that many entered along with 
him. Thus pressed, the gallant Raymond, with the 
true instinct of courage, faced round on his pursuers, 
and ran the foremost person of those who were within 
the gateway through the body, crying out at the same 
time to his own companions to be of good cheer ; and 
this example having animated his small band, while 
their assailants, panic-struck by the suddenness and 

* This yonng officer, whose naioe was Raymood Fita-Williaio, hot who 
bore the cognomen of Le Gros, as a personal characteristic, was of the 
same ancient and noble race from whence sprung so many other of the 
leaders of this Irish expedition, beii^ the second son of William Fita- 
Oerald, Lord of Carew, and, accordingly, nephew both to Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald and Robert Fits-Stepben. 

t Hibem. Espngnat. 1. i. c. 13. 
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daring of llie action, gave way, the young warrior 
again sallied forth at the head of his comrades, and the 
whole multitude fled before him in utter confusion and 
dismay. Above 500 men, it is stated, were cut down 
in that rout by the pursuers; and when tired of killing, 
says the chronicler, they carried a great number of those 
whom they had made prisoners tp the rocks, and cast 
them headlong into the sea. 

Seventy of the principal inhabitants of Waterford 
having been made prisoners in the pursuit, sums of 
money to any amount were oftered for their ransom by 
the inhabitants; and even the surrender of the city itself 
was proffered as the purchase of their liberty. But it 
had been determined that the fate of these citizens 
should be decided by a council of war ; and seldom, if 
ever, has an achievement so truly heroic been sullied by 
a sequel so wholly unworthy of the character of soldiers 
and brave men. The gallant Raymond, as might have 
been expected, declared strongly for the humane alter- 
native of accepting ransom for these prisoners, and res- 
toring them all to their families. But the pitiless counsel 
of Hervey of .Mount-.Vlaurice, who urged thus early the 
policy vainly pursued ever since of striking terror into 
the Irish,” was unI'oiTunately suffered to prevail;* and 
the prisoners, borne away to the rocks, were there most 
cruelly put to death, by first breaking their limbs, and 
then casting them down headlong into the sea.f 

X 

* Hibern. Expugn. c.l4, 15. Some of the argnmentK employed respectively 
by the two leaders have formed the staple of almost nil that has been said or 
written upon the subject ever since. — “ Recollect,” said Hayinond, “ tliey 
are not enemies now, but our brother men; npt rebels, but conquered foes, 
— conquered by adverse fortune while standing in defence of their own 
country. Honourable was the cause for which they stood. — “ Hi non hostes 
jam, sed homines ; non rebelles, sed debellati. sed victi, sed fatis urgentibns, 
ob patrise tutelam superati. Honesta quidem occupatio.” Hervey. on 
the other side, could see no safety but in severity. — “ Let our victory,” he 
said, “ be so used, as that the destruction of these now in our hands should 
act as a warning to others, and that in future this lawless and rebellions 
nation may be struck with terror by the example.”— “Nostra si.^uideiii sic 
victoria consometur, ut istorum interitus aliorum sit metiis, Et ip.sorum 
exemplo populus edVenis ac rebellis nobiscum de cetero congredi re- 
formidet.” 

f An act (says lord Lyttelton) which stains the whole glory of tbeir 
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While these events were passing in Ireland, the earl 
of Pembroke, having left Chepstow for that country, pro- 
ceeded through the coasts of South Wales to St. David’s, 
gathering new followers to his standard all the way. 
Having collected thus a sufficient force, consisting partly 
of volunteer adventurers, and partly of his own vassals, 
he was just on the point of embarking with his array from 
Milford, when an order reached him from king Henry, 
forbidding positively that he should leave the kingdom.* 
A command so decisive from his royal master could not 
but occasion at least a pause in the earl’s pui'pose ; and 
had the prospects that awaited him at home beea some- 
what less dark, or the. hopes that beckoned him to the 
opposite shore less inviting, the duty of the subject might 
possibly have prevailed over the sanguine promptings of 
the adventurer. As it was, however, his hesitation <muld 
be but momentary; the order to sail was boldly issued; 
and, on the eve of the feast of St. Bartholomew, his fleet 
landed him near Waterford with an army of about 1 200 
men, of whom 200 were knights.f 

Immediately on their arrival, these troops were joined 
by Raymond le GroS, with a small body of horsemen ; 
and, as Strongbow was anxious to commence his ope- 
rations by a successful attack* upon Waterford, .it was 
determined that, with the forces then under his 
command, and without waiting for the promised junc- 
tion of Dermot, the assault upon the city should be under- 
taken on the following day. 

Though but little display of heroism was to be expected 
from the people of Waterford, who had tamely suffered 

bonoarable victory, aod which the kin^ shoald have punished, when he 
came into that conntry, by some very signal mark of bia royal ^apleaaiu'e 
against the adviser.” Even SUnibarst, the warm apologist of the English 
throughout, thus reprobates this act: — Ex quo tempore Herveius gravi 
dintnmaqne infamiA et invidi& flagraret; cum nemo repertna esset, cm non 
ista civium internecio prorsos displiceret .” — Ue Reh. in Hist. Gest. 1. 3. 

* Gulielm. Neitbrig. I. 2. c. 26. — “Cnmquo jam solvere pararet, affbe- 
mnt qui ex parte Uegis transfretationem inhiberent llle vero, nullios rei 
quam in Angla poasidere videbatnr remoratus affecto, nibiiomimis trans' 
fretavit.” 

t Hibem. Ezpngnat. 1. 1. c. 16. 
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the murderers of their seventy citizens to remain three 
whole months* unmolested in their neighbourhood, their 
defence of the city on the present occasion appears to 
have been spirited and vigorous; and, with the assistance 
of Foalan, prince of the Desies, they twice repulsed the 
attempts of the assailants. At length Raymond, perceiv- 
ing in the east angle of the walls a small house project- 
ing on timber props, ordered some of his knights to hew 
down the props, which having been done, the house fell, 
and, with it, part of the wall. A breach being thus 
opened, the troops all poured into the city, and there took 
dreadful revenge for the resistance which they had en- 
countered, by a general slaughter of all whom they met 
in the streets, without distinction or mercy. In a tower, 
of which Reginald, a Dano-Irish lord, was governor, that 
chieftain himself, andO’Faolan, prince of the Desies, had 
taken refuge ; but, being dragged forth from thence, were 
on the point of being put to death, when most unexpec- 
tedly they found themselves rescued+y the interposition 
of king Dermot, who had just arrived at this scene ofear- 
nage| with his daughter Eva, the destined bride of Stong- 
bow, and accompanied also by his trusty liegdmen Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerard and Fitz-Stephen 

The earl received him with all the honours of 
triumph; though but short was the time allowed for ce- 
remony or welcome, as, in consequence of new's from 
Dublin of the revolt of the governor of that city, it was 
necessary to march the army thither without delay. The 
still reeking horrors, therefore, of the sacked and ruined 
city were made to give place to a scene of nuptial festi- 
vity; and the marriage of Strongbow with the princess 
Eva, according to the promise pledged to that lord at 
Hristol, was, in haste and confusion, celebrated. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony, the banners of the respective 
forces were displayed, and the whole army, with the ex- 
ception of a few troops left to garrison Waterford, were 
in full march for Dublin. 

* Ware, Ahtials 
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■ T*he bold step now taken by Hasculf, the governor of 
that city, in declaring his defection from Dermot, is sup- 
posed to have been adopted chiefly in consequence of 
this new descent of the foreigners, and also in concert 
with the monarch, Roderic, who, under a similar alarm 
at the progress of the English, had assembled an im- 
mense army, and, joined by the troops of the princes of 
BrefTny and Oriel, had taken up bis post at Clandalkan, 
a few miles southward of Dublin. In the mean time, the 
confederate forces of the earl and Dermot were rapidly 
pursuing their march ; but, having learned that the 
woods and defiles, between them and the city, were oc- 
cupied by native troops, they wound their course along 
the tops of the mountains of Glendalougb, and so reach- 
ed, uninterrupted, the walls of Dublin.* The inhabi- 
tants, who had relied for the protection of the city on the 
strength of the Irish force immediately in its vicinity, 
were now seized with consternation at the sudden ap- 
pearance of so large an army at their very gates. 

In this emergency, their only resource was one not 
unfrequently resorted to, in Irish warfare, the mediation 
of the Clergy; and the pious and exemplary archbishop 
of Dublin, St Laurence O’Toole, who was then within 
the walls, undertook, at the earnest request of the 
citizens, to intercede with Dermot in their behalf. But, 
to men with arms in their hands, and confident in their 
own superiority, such late and weak attempts at propi- 
tiation could hardly be expected to appeal with (orce or 
success. Accordingly, while the negociators, on each 
side; were conferring together, outside the walls, respect- 
ing the demand of thirty hostages, which Dermot had ad- 
vanced as the condition of his agreeing to terms, the 
young Milo de Cogan, and his adventurous comrades, 
were eyeing the ramparts in search of an . assailable 
point ; and, as soon as the time allowed to St. Laurence 
for the purpose of parley had expired, or, according to 

* “ Per convexa montium He OlaDHelocban latere, exercitum ad oobu 
tnceoia duxit indemnem.”— fiiierM. Espugnat. 1. 1. c. 17. 
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some accounts, even before Milo de Cogan and Ray- 
mond gave the signal for the assault, and, leading their 
troops to a part of the walls which they had observed to 
be ill defended, were, in a few moments, in the streets 
of the city; where the wretched inhabitants, thus taken 
off their guard, having been led to expect terms of peace, 
became almost unresistingly victims of the slaughter and 
plunder which ensued. 

Notwithstanding, however, the suddenness of the 
assault, the governor, Hasculf, and a number of the 
leading citizens, succeeded in gaining some small vessels 
which lay at anchor in the harbour, and, with the aid 
of a favourable wind, made their escape to some of the 
Orkney isles.* In the midst of all the confusion and 
massacre, the good St. Laurence was seen exposing 
himself to every danger, and even, as his biographer de- 
scribes him, dragging from the enemies’ hands the palpi- 
tating bodies of the slain, to have them decently interred.f 
He also succeeded, at great risk, in prevailing upon the 
new authorities to retain most of the clergy in their si- 
tuations, and recovered from the plunderers the books and 
ornaments which had belonged to the different churches. 

On Strongbow’s departure from Waterford, he had left, 
for the defence of that town, a small garrison, chiefly of 
archers; which CormacM’Carthy,king of Desmond, bya 
sudden and vigorous attack, surprised, and defeated. :|^ 
While the invaders were thus employed in possessing 
thems^ves of the most important city in the kingdom, 
the forces of the monarch, instead of opposing them, and 
endeavouring to embarrass, if not wholly defeat, their 
operations, had been drawn olT for the local and par- 
tisan purpose of supporting bis liegeman O’Ruarc, in the 
possession of the territory of East Meath, over which he 
had lately, by an act of arbitrary favour, placed him. To 


• IV Mst. ad ani). 1170. Iti* stated, in the acconnt given by the Fonr 
Masters of this event, that Asgall MacRagnall, the king of the Northmen 
of that eity, also made his escape. ^ , ....a 

Vita S. Lanrentii, cap. 18. t IV Mag. ad an. 1170. 
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back by arms his own and O’Ruarc’s claims, in that ter- 
ritory, was the object for which he now marched his 
forces into Meath; and no sooner had Dublin been 
taken possession of, than Dermot determined to tran.sfer 
the scene of his own operations to the same quarter. In 
addition to the desire of still further humbling Koderic, 
the indulgence of his old and inveterate grudge to Tier- 
nan O’Kuarc lent, of course, a peculiar zest to the en- 
terprise. Having, through Strongbow’s recommendation, 
intrusted the government of Dublin to the gallant Milo 
de Cogan, he sent the earl, with a large force, to invade 
and lay waste the lands of Meath, and followed himself, 
soon after, with the remainder of the army. 

Besides the usual waste and ruin of which fire and 
sword were the prompt instruments, a more than ordi- 
nary excess of barbarity is said to have marked the course 
of these confederate chiefs, as well through the parts of 
Meath now under the government of O’Ruarc, as in that 
chieftain’s own principality of Breffny. The sacrilegious 
violence once so foreign to the character of the Island of 
Saints, and which had been engrafted on Irish warfare 
by the evil example of the Danes, was exhibited, in the 
course of this expedition, in its most revolting form ; 
and the churches of Cluanrard, Tailten, Cell-Scire, and 
Disirt-Ciaran are among those mentioned as having been 
despoiled and burnt down by the ravagers.’’ 

Of'all these insulting acts of aggression, the humbled 
monarch found himself forced to be an unresisting 
witness, wanting the power, even if possessed of the 
spirit, to resent such reiterated defiance of his authority 
and arms. In this dilemma, resorting once more to his 
old expedient of negociation, he despatched deputies to 
the camp of Dermot, who were charged to upbraid him, 
in the name of their monarch, with these gross and re- 
peated violations of all his most solemn engagements ; 
and to threaten, moreover, that if he did not instantly 

*_IVMag. ad an. 1170. 
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withdraw his troops, and restrain the excursion of his 
foreigners, the head of his son, who was still in Roderic’s 
hands as a hostage, should be cut off and sent to him. To 
this message Dermot haughtily replied, that he meant to 
persevere as be had begun, nor would desist till he had 
brought Connaught, his ancient inheritance, under his 
sway ; and also recovered for himself, not merely by 
arms, but in right,of bis title * the supreme government 
all Ireland. On receiving this insolent answer, the 
weak and angry Roderic, whose few accesses of vigour 
were as odious as his general weakness was contemptible, 
ordered the unoffending son of Dermot to be beheaded, f 
putting to death, at the same time, a grandson of that 

E rince, the son of Donald Kavenagb, and also a third 
ostage he had received from him, the son of his Com> 
halt, or foster-brother, O’Coallag. By these multiplied 
acts of cruelty, the wretched monarch drew down upon 
himself universal odium. 

Among a people of strong religious feelings, such as 
the Irish had, even to this period, remained, notwith- 
standing the ignorance and barbarism to which internal 
misrule and foreign invasion had reduced them, it was 
not unnatural that the new scourge which had now 
fallen upon their land should be viewed with terror as 
a judgment of God on account of the sins of the people, 
— an awful renewal, by the hand of Providence, of ail 
that their fathers bad endured in daysgone by, when first 
the Black and the White Strangers descended in swarms 
upon their shores. That some such panic must at this 
period have taken possession of them appears manifest, 
not merely from the unmanly alarm with which, on se- 


* It appears to have been on his descent from the monarch Morkertach 
O’Brian, that he founded this claim to the sovereiraty. 

f Stanihorst, lib'3. — IV Mag^.ad ann. 1170. ** In the fece of this record 
—if, indeed, he knew of its existence— Keating tells as that Roderic, ** as- 
tonished at the insolence of this petty prince (Dermot), resolved in his 
passion to ezecote his purpose upon the royal hostage he had in his hands, 
Dot, upon mature reflection, he desisted knowing that such a bar- 

barous act would render him odious to bis people, whow afiections were 
his only support.” 


d 
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veral occasions, whole multitudes of the natives are said 
/ to have fled before small parties of these foreigners, but 
also from the proceedings of a remarkable synod, con- 
vened at Armagh this year, for the purpose of taking 
into their consideration the perilous state of the country. 
Concluding that the sins and offences of the people were 
the great cause of the awful calamities that threatened 
them, they resolved to seek, in some general and national 
act of repentance, the salutary means both of propitiatitm 
and self-relief. 

“ The synod declared,” says the chronicler, “ that this 
calamity was to be held as an infliction of divine 
justice, on account of the sins of the Irish people ; and 
more especially because that, in former times, they us^ 
to make bond-slaves of the English whom they had 
purchased as well from merchants as from robbers and 
pirates ; — a crime, for which God now took vengeance 
upon them by delivering them into like bondage them- 
selves. For the English people,” it was added, “ while 
yet their kingdom was in. a state of security, were ac- 
customed, through a common vice of the nation, to ex- 
pose their children for sale;* and, even before they 
were pressed by want or distress, to sell their own 
sons and kinsmen to the Irish.f It was therefore na- 
tural to suppose that the purchasers, as well as the 


* Dr. Warner, in rererring to tbia cnrioaa document, _ obserrea, very 
jmtly, — “ Caiubrensis, biabop of St. David’a, wbo givea tbia account, adda, 
* 'I'bat tbe Engliah, by a common vice of tbeir country, bad a cuatoni to 
sell tbeir children and kioafolk into Ireland, altbongb they were neitber in 
want nor extreme poverty.’ The English reader, afler this, must never 
charge the Iriab of that age with being rude and barbarous ; because he will 
be bid to look at home.” — Hist, of Ireland, vol. i. bopk 2. 

f Bv reference to the origiiial it will be seen how carelessly, if not ig- 
norantly, Dr. Campbell baa interpreted the meaning of this passage, — “It 
was the common vice,” he says, “ ot all the English , from their first settle- 
roeut in Britain, to expose their children and relations to sale rather than 
that thei/ ekould staffer any want.” — Strictures, §^c. sect. 12 VVith the 
extremities to which want reduces its victims, the Irish were themselves 
bnt too well acquainted; end the annalists frequently, in describing the 
horrors of the famine, say that it was such as “ would compel a father to 
sell his son or daughter for fond.” Thus in the Ulster Aunals {ad ann. 
9t>4') : — “ Gorta mor diulocta in er, eo renadb an tathair a mac et ingen 
arbiadh.” 
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sellers, in such a traffic, would well deserve^ for their 
enormous crime, to be doomed themselves to wear the 
yoke of servitude.* “ Acting upon the spirit of these 
humane and Christian views, the synod unanimously 
decreed and ordered that all the English throughout 
the island, who were in a state of slavery, should be 
restored to their former freedom.” 

It may be remarked here that slavery had, from a very 
early period, existed among the Irish, as is proved by 
the regulations respecting bondmen and bondwomen, 
which are found in some very ancient canons of our 
Church.-j- Wherever the practice, indeed, of piracy, 
whether in ancient or modern times, has prevailed, 
there thetrafficin human creatures, asan ordinary article 
of commerce, has also existed ; and it was in the course, 
as we have seen, of a predatory expedition of Nial of 
the Nine Hostages to the coast of Gaul, :|; that St. Pa- 
trick, then a youth, was carried away and sold as a 

r * “ Tandem communia omninm in hac sententia resedil, propter peccata 
Bcilicet popnli sui, eoqne precipue qood Anglos nlim tam a mercatoribni 
qnam a prsdonibns atque pyratis, emere passim et in servitutem redigere 
consneverant, divinae censura vindictte hoc eia iocommodum acridisse. at 
et ipai qiioqne ab eadem rente in servitutem vice recriproca jnm redigantor 
An^lorum namque populus adhuc integro earum regno, communi gentis 
viiio, lioeros s ;os venalei exponere, el, priusquam innn 'am uHam out 
inediam tuttinerenl. fitiot proprioa et cognalos in Hibemtam rendere 
contueterant. Unde el probaoililer creili poUst, sicui vendi lores olim, 
ilaet emptores tam ednrmi delicto jtiga servitutis jam merttisse.” — Gi- 
rald. Cambrens. Hih. Expug lib. i. c. 18. In Ware’s Annals, as tran- 
slated into English, there occurs a most gross and, as it appears, vrilfnl 
misrepresentation of the meaning of the sentences here printed in Italics, 
which the writer thus shamefully perverts : — “ With the consent of the 
whole clergy It was concluded that God for the sins of the people had 
afflicted the Irish: and particularly for their selling the English taken by 

y irates. or otherwise ” Of all share in this bare-faced falsification, sir 
allies Ware himself is to be acquitted, being, as Dr. Lanigan justly re- 
marks, “ too honest to cori-npt his authority.” The. blame, therefore, 
of the dishonesty, or the ignorance, whichsoever it may have been, must 
lie at the door of his translators. The calumny, however, has been adopted, 
without examination or scruple, by others, and we find Rapin confusedly 
assigning, as the pretext for Henry’s iuvasion, “the Irish having taken 
some Englishmen prisoners , and afterwards sold them for slaves.” Speed, 
also, who takes the same false view of the subject, adds, in the genuine 
spirit of misrepresentation, “ which made the Irish clergy themselves con 
fess that they had deserved no other than that their land should be trans- 
ferred to that nation whom they had so crnellv handled ” 

+ See, for these canons. Ware Antiq. c 20. 
f See First Volume of this Work, chap vii. 
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bond slave in Ireland. Besides the slaves imported 
from England, of which traffic Bristol was the great 
mart, * the Irish had also a class of bondmen called 
Villejns, which were regardant, as the law expresses it, 
to the manor, and esteemed a part of the inheritance 
or farm. 

In referring to the remarkable synodic decree, just 
cited, an Irish writer of the seventeenth century,— one 
of (he many whom, at that time, the persecution of their 
country’s creed at home compelled to carry their talents 
and indu.stry to other shores, — indulges in a wish as 
deeply significant, at it is melancholy and hopeless. “ If, 
then, the Irish,” he says, “as Giraldus intimates, made 
themselves accomplices in the guilt of the English by 
buying their children, when offered willingly by them 
for sale, it were to be wished that the English nation, 
which reduced the children of those Irish to slavery, 
contrary to the will and wish of their parents, would in 
so far imitate the act of the Irish of that period, as to 
release their posterity, long suffering in servitude, and 
restore them to their former independence and freedom. 
For, if the lighter crim6 drew down on its perpetrators 
such punishment, how heavy a judgment must fall upon 
the greater and more lasting wrong !”-j- . 

* “ Slaves,” says Seyer, “ were eipcirfed from Eo^Iand in slich numbers 
that it seems to have been a fashion amoDe the people of proj^rty in Ire- 
land, and other neighbouring countries, to be attended by Gngilsh slaves.” 
— History of Bristol. He ought to have added, that it was fVom' his own 
city, Bristol, the slaves were chiefly, and to so late a period as the reign 
of king John, exported. William oi Malmesbury, who describes the num' 
bers of young English slaves, of both sexts, wlm used to'be shipped off from 
Bristol to Ireland, tied blether ropes, attributes to St Wlstan the credit 
of having suppressed this unchnslian traffic. — -“Homines enira ex oroni 
Anglia coemptos majofis sp'e qnsestcls in Hiberniam distrahehant ; anrillas- 
que prius ludibrio lecti habitas janiqne preegiiautes veaum proponebant. 
Videres et gemeres concatenat s fiiiiibiis, mwerorum ordinea et ntriusqne 
aexns adolescentes ” — Dt Yil. Wlslani 

i* Colgan. — “Sed si Hiberui, iit ipw innnit, fiierint participes delicti 
Anglorum emendo fihos eorum ab ip'hi parentibiis spent'e divenditos, iitinam 
et Anglipostea filios Hibemorum conira pareutom vota et voluutatea ip ser- 
vitutero redigcntes, sint imitaturea Hibernoruni in' filios euriim servilutis 
vinculo cliu tnancipatos in pristinam revocando fibertatemi et vereantnr 
nbi delictum levins severe janupanitumest gyaviori delicto severiorem vin- 
dictam aliqoando non defecturam.” — lYickrThaumat. Sept. Append, ad 
ann. 1170. 

II. 81 
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CHAPTER XXVIll. 

/larm of Henry at the Progress of Strongbow. — His Proclamation. — Ray- 
mond despatched to him with a letter.— Death of the King of I^einster. 

Attack upon Dublin by Hascnlf.— -His Defeat and Deatb. — Patriotic 

Exertions of Archbishop Laurence.— Dublin invested by a large Army 
of the Irish. — Negociation between Strongbow and Roderic. — Intrepid 
Sally of the Engli.sh.— lletreat of the Irish Forces.— Fitz-Stephen be- 
’ sieged at Carrig. — ^Strongbow marches to relieve him. — Trearherooi 
Conduct towards Fitz-Stephen.— Strongbow repairs to England.— Makes 
his Peace with King Henry.— Embarkation of Henry for Ireland.— Re- 
ceives the Submission of several of the Irish Princes.— Holds his Coart 
in Dublin.— Synod of Cashel.— Its decrees.— Council held by Henry at 
Lismore. — Laws enacted by him. — Grants of Estates and Dignities to 
Hugh de Lacy and others. — Henry removes to Waterford. — His Depar- 
tore for England. ' 

, The open defiance by Strongbow of the mandate of 
his king, together with the independent course of con- 
quest he was now pursuing, would, even in a prince far 
less tenacious of his kingly authority than Henry U., 
have awakened resentment and alarm. It was not to 
be expected, therefore, that he would any longer brook 
such encroachments; and the earl, in the midst of bis 
flow of success, found himself checked, at once, by the 
appearance of an edict of the king, forbidding strictly all 
traffic and intercourse with Ireland, from any part of his 
dominions; and commanding all hissubjects, nowin that 
country, of every order and degree, to return home before 
the ensuing feast of Easter, on pain of perpetual banish- 
ment and the forfeiture of all their estates. The effects 
of this measure were' Soon most embarrassingly fell by 
Strongbow in the total stoppage of his supplies from 
England, and the desertion of a number of his soldieis 
and knights; which state of things being ominous of ruin 
to his future prospecta. he consulted the most judicious 
of those persons about him, as to the steps advisable 
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for him to take, and the result was his sending off 
Raymond Le Gros to the English king, who was then 
in Normandy, with a letter expressed in the following 
terms : — * . 

“ My sovereign lord, I came into this land, and (if 1 
remember aright) with your permission, for the purpose 
ofaidingin the restoration of your liegeman Dermot Mac- 
Morrough; and, whatsoever the favour of'forlune has 
bestowed upon me, w hether from his^patrimOny or from 
any other source, as to your gracious munificence I 
owe it all, so shall it all return.to you, and be placed 
at the disposal of your absolute will and pleasure.” 

Though this acknowledgment comprised in it all that 
the king could desire, both pride and policy forbade his 
yielding too ready a pardon to acts of self-will so dan- 
gerous in their example. Hedid not deign, therefore, 
even to notice the earl’s letter, and Raymond waited 
some time at his' court, expecting an answer, but in 
vain. In the meanw hile the assassination of that re- 
markable man, Thomas a Recket, bad drawm down 
upon Henry, throughout Europe, such a load of suspi- 
cion and odium as required all the resources of mind 
ho so eminently possessed, to enable him to confront 
and cverccmc; and, accordingly, fora time his view’s 
upon Ireland were merged in objects of nmre deep and 
pressing interest. 

In the stale of embarrassment to which the English 
adventurers yere now reduced, they bad to suffer an- 
other serious blow in the loss of the great projector and 
patron of their expedition, Dermot himself, who died 
about the close of this year * at Ferns, ofsome unknown 
and frightful malady, which is said to have rendered 

* From this last king of l.einster, Dermot MacMorroogh, descended the 
family of the O’Cavenaglis/tlie bead of whom, through , each successive 
generation, continued to style himself The MacMorrou^h till the reign of 
Henry VIII,, when, on the submission of the Irish chiels to lord Leonard 
Grey, ( harles O’Cavanach surrendered his title to Henry, and was con- 
stituted governor, for (he king, of'the castle of Ferns, See, for an account 
of this circumstance, as well as of the title subsequently conferred upon the 
family, Hibernia Dotninicana, c. 9., where the author thus cites hisat- 
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biai, ia his last moments, an object of horror and dis- 
gust. It is added, too, that so dreadful was the state of 
impenitence in which he departed, that, his death com- 
bined, at once, all the worst features of moral deprava- 
tion with the most loathsome form of physical disease. 
This evidently exaggerated account must be taken as a 
record, not so much of the real nature of his death, as 
the deep and bitter hatred with which he was regarded 
by, most of his contemporaries; the instances being nu- 
merous in history, where the mode of death attributed 
to personages who had rendered themselves odious 
during their lives, haye been rather such as, according 
to popular feeling, they deserved, than as they actually 
did suffer. 

On the demise of the king of Leinster, the earl of 
Pembroke succeeded, in defiance of the law of the land, 
to the throne of that province, having been raised most 
probably to the post of Roydamna, by a forced election, 
during the life->time of the king.* As he had been in- 
debted, however, for much of his following to the per- 
sonal influence acquired by Dermot over the lower 
classes, he now, in addition to his other difficulties, 
found himself deserted by the greater number of those 
partisans whom only fidelity to the fortunes of his father- 
in-law had led to range themselves under his banner. 
With the view of looking^.after his possessions and ad- 
herents in other parts of the country, the earl now left 
Dublin, and the commanders intrusted with the charge 
of that city during his absence were soon afforded an 

thority for the facts: — “ Hoc mito Tariant se<^ientia verba qose nudiiie- 
tertiiis vidi in Regesto Feciali Regis Armomm id hac Dnbliniensi civitate, 
nempe : Aotiqnissiraa familia de O'CavaAah origineia ducit a Morroogh 
Rege Lageoias,” etc. ^ _ 

* The explanatioD of this anomaly given by Mr. Sheffield Grace .(in hi» 
Account hf TuUiyoanJ is as follows “ Although, in the eyes of the Eug- 
iish nation and sovereign, Strongbow was merely re^rdea as an English 
noble, holding of their king, yet, in the estimation ot the Irish, he was ac- 
cepted as the king of Leinster, in right of his wife Eva, heiress of that king- 
dom.” But as, by the old Irish law, women themselres were excluded 
from inheritance, they were also, of course, incapable of communicating a 
right of inheritance tp their husbands. 
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opporlunity of displaying as well their good fortune as 
their valour. The late governor of Dublin,' Hasculf, 
who on its capture, as we have seen, by Strongbow and 
the king of Leinster, succeeded in escaping to the 
Orkney Islands, had been able to collect there a large 
army, as well of Norwegians as of other inhabitants of 
those isles, with which he now sailed up the Liifey; his 
armament, consisting of no less than sixty ships, while 
the troops armed, as we are told, in the Danish manner, 
wearing coats of mail and round red-coloured shields,* 
were under the special conduct of a chieftain called by 
his countrymen John the Furious. 

Landing with this force, Hasculf attacked the eastern' 
gate of the city, where, being encountered by Milo de 
Cogan, he was repulsed with the loss of 600 men. But 
the Anglo-Norman, flushed with this advantage, and 
leading his knights in pursuit of the fugitives too eagerly, 
found himself beset at length by- Superior numbers, — 
some of his best men falling around him, while others 
were, it is said, seized with sudden j)anic, on seeing the 
thigh of a knight, which’ Was cased all over in iron, 
cut off by a Danish chief with a single blow of his 
battle-axe.f Thus hardly pressed, RFilo endeavoured, 
with his small' band, to regain the gate for the, purpose 
of retiring within the walls; but, the besiegers still 
crowding upon him, he w'as on the very point of falling 
beneath their numbers, when his brother, Richard de 
Cogan, whether from knowledge of his perilous situa- 
tion, or more probably in pursuance of a pre-arranged 
plan, issued forth with a bodyof horsefromthesouthern 
gale of the city, arid coming unobserved on the rear of 
the assailants, raised a loud shout, and Suddenly charged 

* llibern. Expagnat. 1. I. c. 21. — “ Viri bellicosi Danico more, undiqne 
ferro vestiti, alii loricis longis, alii laminis ferreis arte coosiitis,' clypeh 
quoqne rotundis et rabris.” 

Regan. By this metrical chronicler the feat here described is attri- 
boted to John, the Norwegian chief himself, ,wlio bore the cognomen, ac- 
cording to Giraldus, of Thewoode, meaning the Mad, or Furious. 

21 * 
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them.* Dismayed by so unexpected an attack, and 
imagining it to proceed from some newly arrived re- 
inforcement, the besiegers fled in such headlong terror 
and confusion, that, in the efforts of all to save thetn- 
aelveii, but a small number escaped. 

After a long and fierce struggle with his assailants, 
John the Furious was at length felled to the ground; 
and an English knight named Waller de Riddlesford 
with the assistance of some others, slew him. Hasculf, 
himself, in flying to his ships, was taken prisoner upon 
the sands, and brought back alive to be reserved for 
ransom. On appearing, however, before the governor 
and a large assembly in the council house, he haughtily 
-<ek*claimed, “ We came here with only a small force, 
. and this has been but the beginning of our labours. If 
I live, far other and greater things shall follow.” More 
angry at the insolence of this speech than touched by 
the' brave, though rash, spirit which dictated it, the 
governor ordered the unfortunate chieftain to be imme- 
diately beheaded. 

Notwithstanding this torn of success, as signal and 
brilliant as it was fortuitous,, which had come thus 
seasonably to relieve the sinking fortunes of the English, 
it was clear that the relief could be but superficial and 
temporary; the small amount of force they could com- 
mand being dispersed through different garrisons, while 
the defection of the natives had become almost universal, 
and all means of supply or reinforcement from Eng- 
land were interdicted. Under such circumstances, it 
can hardly be doubted that there wanted but a single 
combined effort on the part of the Irish, to sweep at 
once this handful of hardy and desperate adventurers 
from the face of the land. That there should have 
arisen, at a crisis so momentous, not even one brave 
and patriotic Irishman fo proclaim aloud to his divided 
countrymen that in their union alone lay strength and 
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safety, would be a fact which, however disgraceful to 
the whole nation, might have bc^n in so far conso- 
latory, that it would prove ail to have been alike worthy 
of the ignominious fate that befell them. 

But the history of that period is not so utterly un- 
redeemed and desolated, for such a patriot did then 
exist; and in the pious and high-minded St. Laurence ’ 
O’Toole Ireland possessed at that time both a coun- 
sellor and leader such as, had there been hearts and - 
swords worthy to second him, might have rescued her 
from the vile bonds into which she was then sinking. 
Observing the reduced and straitened condition oL the 
enemy, the archbishop saw with delight that ' the mor 
ment was arrived, when by a prompt and general co- 
alition of his countrymen a blow might be struck to 
the very heart of the yet infant English power, — a blow 
that would crush at once the swarm of foreign intruders 
now on their soil, and hold forth a warning of similar 
vengeance to all who, in future, might dare to follow in 
their footsteps. To effect this great national purpose a 
cordial union of the Irish princes was indispensable, and 
neither labour nor eloquence was spared by St. Laurence 
in bis noble efforts to accomplish sa glorious a result,* 

He flew from province to province, to every chieftain of 
every district, imploring them to forget all trivial animo- 
sities at such a crisis, and to rally round their common 
sovereign for the salvation of their own and.their fathers^ 
land. He likewise, in conjunction with Roderic, de- 
spatched emissaries toGodfred, king of the island of Man, 
as well as to the priaces of the neighbouring isles, in- 
treating them, for their own.sakes, as having a common 
interest in the reduction of the English power, to assist 
with their ships in the general attack which was pow. 
meditated upon Dublin. 

Informed of these designs, Stongbow threw himself. ' 
into the city, accompanied by Fitzgerald and Raymond, 

Lanre ntio DattlinieDsi Antistite, zelo snae gentia, iii ferebatnr, hoc 
procurente. — Hit. ^pug, 1. 1. c, See Ware, Annah, a4 auo, 1171. 
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— the latter but lately returned from his fruitless mission 
to Henry, — and though considerably straitened for the 
maintenance of the army, prepared boldly for defence. 
Nor was it long before his resolution and means were 
put to the trial ; as a force, far more considerable 
than he could have expected to see assembled, was now 
brought to invest his position on every side; — the 
fleet of the Isles, which consisted of thirty ships, being 
so stationed as to block up the harbour, while the con- 
federate Irish forces were all encamped around the 
city, and amounted, according to an estimate most pro- 
bably exaggerated, to no less than 30,000 men. Among 
the leaders of this great national force w as seen St. Lau- 
rence himself, — bearing arms, it is said, like the rest, 
and endeavouring to animate, by his example and elo- 
quence, the numerous chieftains of all septs and factions, 
whom he had brought thus together under one banner. 

But, encouraging as was all this commencement of the 
enterprise, the results fell miserably short of the cheer- 
ing promise which it held forth. Whether from some 
difliculty in coming to an agreement among themselves, 
as to the peculiar mode of assault, or probably a per- 
suasion among the majority that a patient blockade, 
preventing entirely the introduction of provisions, would 
be the most secure mode of compelling the garrison 
to submission, it appears certain that for nearly two 
months this great besieging force lay wholly inactive be- 
fore the city. In the desired object, however of reducing 
the garrison to the utmost difliculties, the policy adopted 
was completely successful ; and the earl having at 
length notified a desire to negociate with the besiegers, 
the archbishop of Armagh, as the most worth'j' ''repre- 
sentative of all that odght, at leasts to have been the feel- 
ings of his countrymen at such a crisis, W'as unanimously 
deputed to receive his overtures. 

The proposition of Strongbow was, that, provided 
Roderic would raise the siege and consent to receive 
him as his vassal, he would, on his part, agree to receive 
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the province of Leinster froiri the monarch, and to aor 
knowledge him as h>s sovereign. This proposition hav- , 
ing been laid before Roderic by the archbishop, an 
answer was returned, so much more in consonance 
with the character of the prelate himself than with 
that of his unworthy master, that it was most probably 
of his own dictation, in which it was declared th^t, 
unless the English would forthwith surrender to Roderic 
the towns of Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford, together 
with all the forts and castles then possessed by them, 
and would agree, on a day assigned, to depart with all 
their forces from Ireland, the besieging army would 
without delay attack and storm the city. Taking i.nto 
account the relative position of the two parties, the gar- 
rison being at that moment reduced to extremity, and- 
apparently at the mercy of the besiegers, while the lat- 
ter were still a fresh unbroken force, there was assuredly 
nothing in the nature of these terms, however mortify- 
ing to the hitherto successful invaders, which the Irish 
were not justified, as well on grounds of equity and 
mercy to the conquered, as by a sense of duty towards 
their own aggrieved and insulted country, to demand.* 
So utterly hopelesis was the state of the garrison, that 
there appeared every prospect of the earl being driven 
to accept of these terms, or even to surrender at discre- 
tion ; when, byone of those inspirations of despair which 
for the time, invest men with an almost supernatural 
strength, and enable them to control and conquer fortune 
itself, the whole complexion of the fortunes of the English 
were, in a few eventful hours, brightened and changed. 

Having eluded, by some means, the vigilance of the 
enemy, Donald Kavenagh, the son of the late king Der- 
mot, had contrived to enter the city, and acquaint 
Strongbow with the distressing intelligence, that Fitz- 

* See Letand. who views in the same %bt the terms mposed on this 
occasion by the Irish. Or. -Campbell, confoohding Leland with Lord Lyt- 
telton, quotes the latter as expressing this opinion respectiog the terms, 
tbongh be has said nothing whatsoever about theni. 
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Stephen was now closely bes'iegcd m the fortof JCarrig, 
by a large multitude of the people of Wexford and Hy- 
Kinsellagh,* and that having with him but five knights 
and a small company of archers, if not relieved within 
a few days,f not merely himself and his followers, but 


* “ Ecce DiivenaHiis Dprmitii filiua Kenceliee fiuibna adveniens, Ste- 
l>hai>!H«m inter Karcactrnae castriim a titieafordice civibns uec non et 
Kcnceliensibus quasi tribiis viroriiiq millihu.<i ciirn paiicis obaessum niiotia- 
\it”—Hib.Eipug I. i c. 22. Lord L'yttelton^ttboae general nccnracjr 
in the portion of bis history which relate* to Ireland, i» deserving of the 
higheat (iruise, has here (alien iiit.t a slight geographical error. “ Fiti- 
Stephen,-” he says, “ was besieged in his fprt at ( arrick. near Wexford, by 
(lie citizens of thai town and the Irish of Kinsale — thus confunndinjjthe 
seaport town of this liame in the county of Cork with tlie great territory 
called Kin-sellagh, or Hy-Kinsellagh, wWh comprehended the chief por- 
tion of the southern part of Ijeinstrr. 

•f It is stated, in Regan’s aceonni, that Fitz-Stephen had still further 
weakened his small garrison bj contributing thirty-six of his soldiers to the 
force collected for the defence of Dablin by Strongbow. 

As tlie h'.stiirical fragqient attributed to Regan, the servant and iater- 
preter, as it is pretendea, of Uerniot king of Leinster, will be occasionally 
referred to in these notes, it is right (hat tiie reader should know upon what 
pounds the pretensions of this tract to ai) authentic character are founded. 
Of the alleged author, or rather dictnter, of this fragment, Maurice Regan, 



in old French or Norman verse, having been taken down, as we are told, 
in that form by a contemporary and friend of Regan himself. The follow- 
ing are tlie introductory lines of the Fragment : — 

“ Parsoen demande Lntinner . , 

L’moi conta de aim llistoiie 
Diint far ici la Memorie . 

, '• ■ Mnrice Regan iret celui 

Bnche a biiche par la alui 
Hi cest gest endita 

Lestorie de.Uii mi niostra .> , 

• . ' Jeil Morice iret Lathiner 

■■ AI rei se Murcher 
lei lira del Baclieiler , 

Del rei Dermod, vous veil conter.” 

This metrical narrative, which comprises a period only of three years, 
difl'era, on many -essential points, from the accounts given of the same 
transactions by Giraldus and others; and notwithstanding the emphatic 
declaration of Harris that “ whoever wntes the history of Ireland during 
tlie. English period, mnst make this piece the main basis of his acconnt,” 
the prefe.rence given by almost every writer who has hitherto treated nf 
this period, to the authority of Giraldds over that of the Mup|>osed Regan, 
is a snSicient proof of the doubt entertained of the authenticity of this 
Fragment. “ 1 cannot think,” says lord Lyttelton, “that tliis rhyming 
chronicle, drawn from a verbal relation, imperfectly recollected, and mixed 
with other hearsays, picked np, we know not how, or from whom, is of 
equal credit witli the history of Girald'.is Camhrensis whose nrar kinsmen 
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also his wife and children, who were shut up with him 
in the fort, must fall ijita the haads of the fierce and im- 
placable besiegers. On learning this painful intelligence, 
the earl summoned without delay a council of war to 
consult as to the mea^res that should be pursued ; and 
for sometime, all thougTits of their own .reduced, and 
desperate condition were forgotten in their anxiety for 
the fate of FitzrStephen and his family. At length, 'with 
a courage which could only have arisen out of the very 
hopelessness of their common lot, Maurice Fitz-Gerald 
proposed to his comrades, as the only chance now left 
for their own deliverance, or the relief of his kinsma^ 
Filz-Stephen, that they should at once sally forth with 
the whole of the garrison, and cut their way through 
the besieging army. ' , 

This bold suggestion the gallant Raymond, with 
characteristic zeal and eloquence, seconded; and Strong- 
bow, adopting readily the project, selected from the 
garrison three bodies of horse; the first of which, 
forming the vanguard, consisted of thirty knights under 
the conduct of Raymond ; while the second, thirty 
in number, and forming the centre, had for its leader 
Milo de Cogan, and the third, consisting of about forty 
knights, under the command of Strongbow himself and 
Fitz-Gerald, was appointed to bring up the rear; The 
remainder of the force, which amounted altogether, it 
is said, to but 600 racd, was made up of the esquires of 
the knights, also on horseback, and of some infantry 
composed of the citizens of Dublin. With this small 
band the earl sallied forth, about the ninth hour of the 
day, to attack an army stated by the English chroniclers 
to' have been no less than 30, 000 strong. 

In the presumed security of their own numbers and 
strength, and expecting hout-ly the surrender of the ex- 

■ t . ' 

were actors, and principal actors, io most of the facts he relates.” Vol » 
note, p. 70, 71. ~ ’ 

The notion of Mr; VVhitty [Popular Hist, of Ireland), that tlii.s Prag- 
jnent majr have been written bv some JNorman rhymester, who haJ 
accompanied his countrymen into Ireland, seems by no mrUns improbuble 
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hausted garrison, so sudden and vigorous an outbreak 
from the city was the very last of all possible events 
that the besieging mnllitude could have expe6ted. In 
the terror and confusion, therefore, into which all were 
thrown by the first onset, their great numbers were but 
an impediment to efleclual reisislance'; and the panic 
spreading also to the armies of Irish that w'ere quar- 
tered to the noHh and south of the city, they, in like 
manner, w'ith scarcely even an attempt at resistance, pre- 
cipitately broke up their camps and lied. The monarch 
himself, who was at the time indulging in the luxury of 
a bath, received the first intimation of what had occurred, 
from the sudden flight of his attendants, and succeeded 
with difficulty in effecting his own escape. Having 
thus, notwithstanding the fewness and feebleness of 
their force, dispei-sed in a few houi-s the mighty army 
that had held them in durance for nearly two months, 
the English returned at the close of the evening into 
the 'city loaded with the spoils and baggage of the 
enemy, and having gained sufficient provisions to victual 
the city for a year.* 

The relief of fitz-Slephen from his alarming position 
was now the great object to which Strongbow’s attention 
was devoted; and having committed the government of 
Dublin to Milo de Cogan, he without delay marched 
towards Wexford, to effect the delivery, if possible, of 
the fort of the Carrig.f In his way thither the road 
lay through a narrow pass, in the territory then called 
Idrone, where he found himself stopped by O’Regan, 

* Hibern. Eipngnat. I, I. c. 92, 33. 

An eloquent Irishman of the present Hay, in a speech delivered by 
him Mme years since, at Wexford, thus alludes to this memorable tower 
and its history ; — “ Situate at the gorge of the mountain, and commanding 
the passage over the stream, whose waters are darkened with iU shadow, 
it is invested with many melancholy associations, and imparts to the so- 
lemnity of the scene what I may call a political picturesque. Prom the 
fosse of that tower, memory may take a long and dismal retrospect ; . . . . 
years have flowed by, like the wat. rs which it overshadows, and yet it is 
not changed. It stands as if it were the work of yesterday ; and, as it 
was the first product of English domination, so is it its type, &c. 8iC.” — 
Sjjttchof Mr. Shell delivered at fVerford, 22d of July, 1825. 
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the priace of that district, who waited to receive him 
with a considerable force. An action ensued, which 
was, for some time, maintained with balanced suc- 
cess, when at length an arrow, shot from the bow of 
a monk named Nicholas, who fought in the English 
ranks,* brought the priace of Idrone to the ground, and 
his troops, disheartened by the death of their leader, 
took to flight, and left the English army masters of the 
field. Among the knights who most distinguished them- 
selves in this action was the young Meyler Fitz-Henry, 
another of the descendants of the fairNesta, and nephew 
of Maurice Filz-Gerald. A tale is told, but on no other 
authority, as it appears, than tradition, of a son of 
Strongbow, a youth of but seventeen years of age, who, 
making on this occasion his first appearance in a field 
of battle, was so terrified by the war-cry of the Irish, on 
advancing to the attack, that he instantly took to flight, 
and, returning to Dublin in the utmost terror, an- 
nounced that his father and all the English forces were 
slain. 

Hurrying on from Idrone impatiently to his object, 
the earl was met at a short distance from Wexford by 
messengers sent to convey to him the painful intelli- 
gence, that the fort be was on his way to relieve had 
fallen, by an act of the basest treachery, into the hands 
of the Irish. After repeated and fruitless attacks upon 
the castle, the besiegers, despairing at length of success, 
had resorted to a stratagem which, if at all fairly repre- 
sented, must for ever draw down the historian’s most 
unmitigated reprobation on all those persons, lay and 
clerical, who took part in so base and impious a fraud. 
In order to inveigle Fitz-Stephen into the surrender of 

* “ We have a sample,” says Dr. Laniipsn, “ of the hopeful kind of ec- 
clesiastics who came over to Ireland with Strongbow and others, in one 
Nicholas, a monk who fought in their armies. . . . Such were the mission- 
aries who, according to the wish of Adrian IV., were to establish pure 
religion and sound ecclesiastical discipline in Ireland.” — Eccles. Hist. 
chap. xzix. note 106. 

II. 22 
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his castle, information was conveyed to him that Roderic , 
and his array ^ad made themselves masters of Dublin ; 
and a parley was proposed for the purpose of satisfying 
him of the truth and accuracy of this intelligence. With 
utter disregard as well of religious as of all moral obli- 
gations, they brought forward, it is said, at this confe- 
rence, the bishops of Wexford and Kildare, Vho, coming 
arrayed in their sacred vestments to the brink of the 
ditch, there took a most solemn oath, upon some relics 
of saints which they had brought for the purpose, that 
the Irish were in possession of Dublin; that the whole 
of the garrison, including the earl himself, Fitz-Gerald 
and Raymond, were all cut to pieces; and that the mo- 
narch was now on his march to Wexford, to extirpate 
the remains of the English adventurers in that quarter. 
It was partly out of friendship, as they pretended, to 
Fitz -Stephen, on account of his mild government of the 
territory over which he had been placed, that they now 
communicated to him this information; and, should he 
think right, while there was yet time for his rescue, to 
avail hinaself of their protection, they solemnly pro- 
mised to convey both himself and his garrison safely to 
Wales. 

Deceived by this gross stratagem, Fitz- Stephen sur- 
rendered himself into the hands of these perjurers; when 
instantly the mask they had assumed was thrown off, 
some of his companions were basely murdered by them, 
and the remainder, after having been beaten almost to 
death, were, together with himself, chained and thrown 
into prison. 

Scarcely had this infamous fraud been accomplished, 
when, to the utter dismay of all the accomplices in it, 
intelligence reached them that earl Strongbow, having 
forced the Irish to raise the siege of Dublin, was ad- 
vancing with bis army to Wexford. Thrown into con- 
sternation by this news, they immediately set fire to the 
town, and taking with them their effects, and all the 
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prisoners they bad made at the Carrig, retired to an 
island, lying off the harbour, called Beg-Erin, or Little 
Erin.* 

On Strongbox ’s arrival in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of this transaction, he had to endure the double 
mortification of at once Hearing of the melancholy fate 
of his friends, and finding himself debarred from even 
the satisfaction of taking revenge ; for, on his approach 
to the town of Wexford, he was met by persons sent 
from Beg-Eri, to give him warning that, should he at- 
tempt to invade or molest that retreat, the heads of all 
the English prisoners would be cut off and sent to him. 
.4s there appeared no means, therefore, of releasing 
Fitz- Stephen at present, the earl and his companions 
abandoned their intention of proceeding to W’exford, 
and “ with sorrow in their hearts,” says the chronicler, 
“ turned their reins towards Waterford.”f 

It has been already stated that Baymond le Gros, 
whom Strongbow had sent with a letter of submission 
to his royal master, returned to Ireland without any 
answer from the king. In the intelligence, however, 
brought by him, there appeared sufficient encourage- 
ment to induce the earl to despatch another envoy, and 
Hervey of Mount-Maurice, his own uncle, was the per- 
son selected for this mission. Oir the earl’s arrival now 
\ 

* Accordingly to Regan’s acconnt, Eeckerin (as he calls it) was “ a castle 
sitnated upon the river Slane.” — See Watt, Antiq. ch. 6. at Edri; also 
rh. 30 , where, in peaking of Beg-Eri, he says, “ Perhaps this is the island 
which Pliny calls Edrof, and Pt^emy, Edrt.” This island was celebrated 
fora monastery built npon it by St. Ibar; in reference to which there.*' 
ocenrs a passage in the life of St. Abban, another Irish saint, which 'will 
be found confirmatory of what I have above stated, as to the extent of the', 
territory anciently called hy-Kinsellagh. “In famosissimo quondam ..et- 
sanctissimo monasterio soo quod Beg-Erin, id est, Parva Hibernia vmarfnr, 
et situm est ad Australem partem regionis Hua Kensellach.” — Quoted by 
Vaher, Eccles. Primord. Addend, et Emendand. 

O’Halloran’s Irish learning, such as it was, ought to have taught him 
better than to identify Hy-Kinsellagh in extent with Wexford. “Mac- 
Miirchad,” be says (book xiii. ch. l.J, “was to iMssess the conotryofHy- 
Cinsellagh, or Wexford.” 

“ Quibus anditis, non sine magna mentium amaritsdine versis in dexte- 
ramlons, versus Guaterfordiam iterarripiunt.” — Hib. E^pngnat. 1.1. c. 38. 
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at Waterford, he found Ibis gentleman just landed from 
England, charged with messages and letters from per- 
sons whom he had consulted, all advising him to lose 
not a moment in presenting himself before the king. 
This advice Strongbow followed without delay, and, 
repairing to England, waited upon Henry, who was 
then at Newnham in Gloucestershire, with a large army 
in a state of preparation to pass over with him into 
Ireland. To meet the expenses of this expedition he 
had levied, from the landed proprietors throughout his 
dominions, that pecuniary composition, in lieu of per- 
sonal service, called Escuage, or Scutage ; and from the 
disbursements made for the arms, provision, and ship- 
ping of the army, as set forth in the Pipe Roll of the 
year 1171 , still preserved, it would appear that the 
force raised for the expedition was much more nume- 
rous than has been represented by historians.* 

Still maintaining his tone of displeasure towards 
Strongbow, the king refused at first to admit him into 
his presence; but the loyal readiness evinced by the earl 
to submit unconditionally to his will, soon smoothed 
the way to peace, and succeeded in satisfying as well 
the pride as the self-interest of offended majesty. 
Through the intervention, accordingly, of Hervey, a re- 
conciliation was easily effected ; — the terms agreed upon 
being, that the earl, renewing his homage and oath of 
fealty, should surrender to the king the city of Dublin 


* Lynch, Feudal Dignitiee,' Sec. Some of the smaller payments, u 
l^iveD by this writer from the Pipe Roll (17 Henry II.), preserved in 
Somerset House, are not a little curious. Thus we find 26«. 2rf. paid 
for adorning and gilding the kin^s swords ; 18/. 10s. for 1000 pounds of 
wax ; 118s. 7d. fur 569 pounds of almonds sent to the king in Ireland ; 15r. 
lid. for 6ve carts, bringing the clothes of the king’s household froin 
Staffurd to Chester, on their way to that country: 10/. 7s. for spices and 
electuaries for Josephus Medicus, his majesty's doctor; 4/. for one ship 
carrying the armonr. Sec. of Robert Poer ; 29/. Os. 2rf. for wine bonght at 
Waterford ; 9s. 8e/. for the carriage of the king’s treasure from Oxford to 
Winton ; 333/. 6s. 8 e/. to John the marshal, to carry over to the king in 
Ireland ; and 200/. to the king’s chamberlain, to bring to his majesty on 
returning from that country. 
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and (he adjacent country, together with all the other 
sea-port towns and forts possessed by him in Ireland; 
the king, on his part, graciously consenting that all the 
other Irish possessions of Strongbow should remain in 
perpetuity to that earl and his heirs, to be held under 
homage and fealty to the English crown. 

At the time of Henry’s proclamation against Slrong-> 
bow, be had also seized on the English estate of that 
nobleman, as forfeited to the crown by his act of 
disobedience.’' The restoration of this property was 
one of the fruits of the reconcilement now effected; and 
the whole having been satisfactorily arranged, the king, 
attended by Strongbow, proceeded, by the Severn-side 
and western coast of ’Wales, to Pembroke, where he 
took up his abode for the short interval during which 
the ships, for the transport of bis army to Ireland, 
were collecting in Milford Haven. Even here, however, 
the jealous wakefulness of Henry’s fears, with regard to 
the danger likely to result from Strongbow’s example, 
very strikingly manifested itself; as, during bis stay at 
this time in Wales, he called severely to account all 
those baronsf who had suffered an expedition, forbidden 
by himself, to sail unopposed from their coasts; and 
even punished this proof of disloyalty, as he deemed it, 
by seizing on the castles of these lords and garrisoning 
them with bis own troops. 

The whole armament being now in a state of readi- 
ness, the king, having previously performed his devo- 
tions in the church of St. David, embarked at Milford, 
attended by Strongbow, William Fitz-Aldelra, Humphry 
de Boben, Hugh de Lacy, Robert Fitz-Barnard, and 
other lords. His entire force, which was distributed 
in 400 ships, consisted of 500 knights, and about 
4000 men alarms; and, after a prosperous voyage, 

* Gulielm Ntubrig. f HiberD. Expngnat lib. i. cap. 29. 

t “ Applicait in Hibernia cam 400 loagnis navibns.” Lord Lyttelton 
makea toe namber of ships 440 ; bat 1 know not on what authority. Oer- 
vaa, Diceto, and Bromton, all agree in the namber I have stated. 

22 * 
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he iaaded at Croch,^ a place near Waterford, on St. 
Luke’s day, the I8tb of October, A. D. 1171.f 

During the whole of these momentous and singular 
transactions, while a foreign prince was thus dealing 
with Ireland as with his own rightful property, and 
affecting to consider as rebels to himself all those minor 
intruders and depredators, who had but anticipated him 
by a few months, and on a smaller scale, in that work 
of usurpation he was now come by wholesale to accom- 
plish, — during all these deliberate arrangements for the 
utter extinction of an ancient nation’s independence, the 
nation itself was awaiting tamely, and with scarcely even 
a show of alarm" or resistance, the result. As if ex- 
hausted,' or rather satisfied, tvith the few feeble and 
scattered efforts already made by them, the people now 
heard, without even an attempt to arouse the national 
spirit, of the mighty preparations in progress to invade 
their shores, and stood unmoved as if under the in- 
fluence of some baleful fascination, to allow the collar 
of political ' slavery to. be slipped quietly round their 
necks. ^ 

One short and unsupported effort was, indeed, 
ventured upon by the veteran O’Ruarc, who, en- 
couraged by the weakened state of the garrison of 
Dublin, in consequence of the troops drawn from thence 
by Strongbow on his departure, raised hastily a forcein 
Ulster and East Connaught, and made a furious assault 
on the walls of the city. But, as usual, the want of pa- 

* Bromton, — “ Cum magno gaudio in Hibernia applicuit, in loco qui 
dicitnr CVocA qui a Waterfordia per ocio miliaria diatat et ibi nocte re- 
manait.” Tbia place is supposed to be the Crook, over against Hook 
Tower. — See Wnitelaw’s Hist, of Dublin. Introduct. 

f Doctor Leland has fallen, somewhat strangely, into the error of 
advancing the date of Henry’s arrival to “ the October of the year eleven 
hundred and seventy-two a mark of carelessness, unquestionably, bat 
by no means meriting the grave severity with which Dr. O’Connor remarks 
upon it, as being a false step at the threshold, which inspires distrust in all 
that follows “ In ipso itaque limine titubantis, et in rebus prtecipuis, quid 
in minutioribns sperandnm sit accurate scriptnm, quod critico acumine ad 
trutinam revocatum, vix divinari relinqnnnt.” — Rer. Hib. Scrip, tom. 2. 
czv. It should be recollected, also, that for the date 1173, Leland has the 
authority of Giraldus Cambrensis. 
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tient coolness and discipline rendered even valour itselfof 
little avail. Just as the Irish were rushing forward 
to the attack, Milo de Cogan sallied forth unexpectedly 
from thegates, and charging them, at the head of a small 
but gallant band, put the whole multitude, with im- 
mense slaughter, to rout. With the exception of this 
one headlong eflPort, not a single movement appears to 
have been hazarded against the common enemy, during 
the whole interval which elapsed between the depar- 
ture of Strongbow from the country and his return in 
the train of a foreign sovereign. Nor was it that the 
habitual warfare of the natives was, in other respects, 
suspended at this crisis, for, on the contrary, there 
occur few periods in our history during which its 
annals are found more crowded with records of civil 
strife; and a fierce war was actually raging in the heart 
of Ulster* at the very moment when a foreign prince 
was about to descend upon the shores, and reduce all 
parties alike to one common level of subjection and 
vassalage. 

Soon after his landingf at Waterford, the king was 
waited upon by a deputation of those citizens of Wex- 
ford who had been concerned in tlie atrocious capture 
of Fitz-Stephen ; nor could he have been presented 
with more genuine specimens of that worst species of 
Irishmen, at once cruel and servile, tyrants as well as 
itiaves, who were destined in future to render them- 
selves useful as tools of the English pow'er. Making 
a merit in the eyes of Henry, of their flagitious con- 
duct towards Fitz-Stephen, these citizens brought with 
them their captive in fetters, like a criminal, and 
presented him to the king, as “ one who had made 
war without his sovereign's permission in Ireland, and 
bad been thereby the occasion of much enmity and 

* Rer Hib. Script, tom ii cxiii. note. 

f Hoveden mentioDS, as a tacky omen, that on Henry’s landing a while - 
hare was seen to jump oat of a neighbouring hedge ..The animal was caught 
immediately, says the chronicler, and presented (o the king “in signum 
viotorim.” 
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wrong.” Though at once fathoming the mean policy 
of his new courtiers, Henry was resolved not to be 
behindhand with them in dissimulation, but, affecting 
sincere indignation against Fitz-Stephen * for “ daring 
to attempt the conquest of Ireland without his leave,” 
he ordered him to be handcuffed and chained, and 
committed him, as a prisoner of state, to Reginald’s 
Tower. 

The design of the king was clearly to impress on the 
minds of the people that he came rather to protect 
them from the aggressions of others than to acquire 
any advantage or possession for himself; and this skilful 
policy it was, combined with the total want of a united 
or national spirit among the people themselves, that 
rendered his progress now, as far as it extended, much 
more like the visit of an acknowledged sovereign to his 
own states and subjects than the first descent of a royal 
invader upon wholly alien and yet unconquered shores.! 
After receiving the homage of the King of Desmond, 
who came forth voluntarily with offers of submission 
and tribute, Henry advanced, at the head of his arnay, 


* See Stanihurst (lib. iii.), wbo, in bis nsnal inflated style, has made the 
most of this incident. The following may be taken as a specimen of the 
mock-heroic language which he supposes the king to address to Fita- 
Stephen : — “ Quare oculomm ardore in reum contnnieliis opertnm atqne 
oppressum intuens : qnistaes, inquit, qni hnjua reipuh. mania sustinere 
audeas? Nihil, prseter regiam dignitatem ambitiosnm tunm anirnnm sa- 
tiare poterit ? Me doctore, condisces optabilins esse nobis servire,qnam 
alienis imperare.” 

•f It has been stated by Bromton, by tbe abbot of Peterborongh, and by 
others, that all the archbishops and bishops of Ireland waited npon Henry 
ou his arriral, and not only tendered their own obedience, but gave him 
letters with their seals attached ^literas,” says Bromton, “ cam sigillis 
suis in modum cartee pendentibaa”), confirming to him and his heirs the 
sovereignty over Ireland for ever. But there is not the slightest foundation 
for this story, of which neither Oiraldus nOr any- of oar Irish authorities 
say a single word. A still more glaring mistake respecting the bistonof 
this peri^ has been fallen into by Cnimen, who supposes a meeting of t^ 
states of Ireland to have taken place on Henry’s arrival, at which Koderic 
O’Connor and most of the other princes attended, and there made over to 
him, by charters signed and delivered, their whole power and authoriq; 
in consequence of which, as he states, pope Adrian invested Henry with 
the sovereignty of that kingdom. It need hardly be added, that no such 
proceeding of the states occurred, and that the grant to Henry, by the pope, 
of the sovereignty of Ireland, had taken place near sixteen years before 
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to Lismore, and from thence, after a sojourn of about 
two days, proceeded to Cashel, near which, on the banks 
of the river Suir, he was met by Donald O’Brian, * 
King of Thomond, who, surrendering to him his city 
of Limerick, became tributary and swore fealty. Having 
placed rulers of his own over Cork and Limerick, the 
icing next received the submission of Doncbad of Ossory, 
and O’Faolon of the Desies ; and the example of these 
princes was speedily followed by all the other inferior 
potentates of Munster, each of whom, after a most 
courteous reception, was dismissed to his territory laden 
with royal gifts. 

From Cashel Henry returned, through Tipperary, to 
Waterford, where his prisoner Fitz-Stephen being again 
brought before him, the sight of so brave a man in 
chains, after the many gallant services performed by 
him, touched the king’s heart with compassion, and, at 
the intercession of some of his nobles, be readily con- 
sented to set him free. Acting on the same principle, 
however, as in Strongbow’s case, he asserted his own 
right to the possession of Wexford, and annexed that 
town and the territory belonging to it to his royal 
demesne in the island. It is satisfactory, too, to learn 
that some of those base wretches, who, having pos- 
sessed themselves of Fitz-Stephen by treachery, gave him 
up as a tribute of servility to a new master, .suffered, 
themselves, the ignominious death they so richly de- 
served. 

After remaining for a short time at Waterford, the 
king marched to Dublin, — a city which, from the ex- 
tent of its commerce, had risen at that time to such 
importance, as to have become, according to an old 

' This brave hat aopriacipled chieftain vim one of the first, according 
to the Muiuter Annals, cited by Vallancey, who availed himself of the 
alliance of the new comers in making war against bis own countrymen. In 
the year 1170 he fought several battles against Roderic, assisted by the 
forces of Fita-Stephcn ; in 1171, he paid homage and delivered hostages to 
the same prince ; and, in a few months after, as we see, swore homage and 
allegiance to Henry II v 
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English chronicler, the rival of London.* Here he was 
joyfully, we are told, received by the inhabitants; while 
all the neighbouring lords and chieftains hastened to 
proffer their allegiance ; and among the rest, O’Ruarc 
of Breffny, so long the liegeman of Roderic, now joined 
in the train of the English sovereign, f and became his 
tributary and vassal. In the midst of this general 
defection, the monarch Roderic himself, — an object, for 
the first time in his life, of sympathy and respect, — 
having collected together his provincial troops, and taken 
up a position on the banks of the Shannon, appeared 
disposed for a time to follow the example of the hardy 
Ultonians, and to make a last stand for the indepen- 
dence of the nation. This show of resistance, however, 
was not of long duration ; as, shortly after, he consented 
to meet, on the borders of his Connaught kingdom,Hugh 
de Lacy and William Fitz-Aldelm, the persons em- 
powered to receive his act of homage, and treat 
of the tribute he was to pay. These preliminary mat- 


* “ Divelinuni, urbein maritimam, toUiis lUberniEe IVletropnliin, portuqne 
ceieherrinio in rommerciis et commeatibus nnstrarum a>mulam Lnndoma- 
rum.” — Guliel. Neubrig. Rerum Ang(. I. 2. xxvi. 

t Adverting to the “ vain and ridiculous parade.” as be describes it, “ of 
English writers” respecting Henry, O’Halloran says, — “We are told that 
his army proceeded in slow and solemn marches throughout the country, in 
order to strike the rude inhabitants with the splendour and magniiiceocs 
of their procession ; and we have been already entertained with the terror 
which the appearance of Fitz-Stephen and bis armed forces impressed on 
the natives, who had never beheld the like ! Assertions of this kind might 
indeed appear plausible, had this people dwelt on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; nnt, when a brave and polished people were the subjects, the 
futility of the assertion diverts onr thoughts from choler and contempt. 
The reader has been already sufficiently acquainted with the distinguished 
fignre which the Irish nation cut in arts and arms: he has;heard how 
remarkably attentive they were to th» article of their armour; that their 
corslets and head-pieces were ornamented with gold ; that the handles of 
their swords were of the same metal ; and the shields of the knights and of 
the nobility were mostly of pure silver ! he has been informed that their 
heavy-armed infantry were cased in armonr from head to foot; and be- 
mast be convinced that the equestrian orders among the Ceitte of Enrope 
originated from hence.” — Book xiii. chap. 2. 

Could anything add to the feeling of melancholy and shame with which 
this sad period of onr history is contemplated, it would be assuredly the 
pompons vapour thus thrown around it by sneh weak and vanntiog histo- 
rians as O’Halloran. 
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(ers having been arranged, peace was declared between 
the two sovereigns. 

The festival of Christmas being now at hand, the 
English king, who was no less knowingly practised in 
all the lesser and lighter policy of his station than in 
the deeper and more important, proposed to celebrate 
that festive season in the metropolis of his new king- 
dom, with all the state which the limited resources of 
his present situation would permit; and, as the city 
afforded no building sufficiently large to contain his 
numerous court, a large pavilion was raised temporarily 
without the walls, constructed of smoothed twigs, or 
wattles, according to the Irish fashion ;* and here the 
guests, both English and native, were feasted with > 

sumptuous hospitality. The Irish princes and nobles, 
present on this occasion, appear to have come but as 
curious spectators of the feast : till, being invited by 
the king to join in the Christmas cheer, they took their 
places at the royal board, and were, it is said, struck 
with admiration both at “ the plenty of- the English 
table and the goodly courtesy of the attendants.”')' 

Early in the year 11 72 a synod was held, by the a D. 
order of Henry, at Cashel, concerning the acts of which 
there has been handed down, from historian to his- 
torian, much of ignorant, and, in some instances, w'ilful 
misrepresentation. It will be recollected that the prin- 
cipal object which Adrian professed to have at heart in 
bestowing the sovereignty of Ireland on the English 
monarch, was the reformation of the alleged abuses 
of the Church of that realm, for which he looked to 

* “ Ibi fecit sibi constnii palatium regium miro artificio de virijs levi- 
gatia ad modum patriae illiua constructam, in quo ipso cum Regibns et 
principibus Hibemiar festnm solemae teuuit die Natali Domini.” — 

Hoveden 

Dubliniam temc illias principes ad Curiam videndaiii accessere quam 
plurimi. Ubi et lautam Anglicanae mensae copiam venustissimum quoqiie 
verna obsequium plurimum admirantes.” It is also mentioned by the 
ebronicirr that, at Henry’s desire, they were induced to partake of some 
crane’s flesh, — a food which, till then, it seems, they had always held iu 
abhorrence. — “ Came ^uina quam hactenns abhorruersnt, regia voluntale 
passim per anlam vesci ceperunt.— Ezpug. 1. i. c. 32. 
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the pious efforts of its new sovereign ; and, the synod 
now held being meant as a redemption of this pledge, 
it is obvious that as strong a case would be made 
out against the Irish Church as could decently be ha- 
zarded, for the purpose both of justifying the grounds 
or pretext upon which the pope had acted, and en- 
hancing the merit of his royal vicegerent in performing 
effectually so urgent and arduous a task. With all 
these pretences, however, of reformation, it will be seen 
in the few following decrees,— the most important of 
all those passed by the synod, — how insignificant, after 
all, was the amount of reform which it appeared the 
Irish Church wanted, and to obtain which was the 
pretended object of Adrian’s grant of Ireland to the 
English king. 

It was decreed, ^‘1. That all the faithful through- 
out Ireland should contract and observe lawful mar- 
riages, rejecting those with their relations, either by 
consanguinity or affinity. 2. That infants should be 
catechised before the doors of the church, and baptised 
in the holy font in the baptismal churches. 3t That all 
the faithful should pay the tithe of animals, corn, and 
other produce to the church of which they are parish- 
ioners. 4, That all ecclesiastical lands, and properly 
connected with them, be quite exempt from the ex- 
actions of all laymen. And especially, that neither the 
petty kings, nor counts, nor any powerful men in Ire- 
land, nor their sons with their families, should exact, as 
was usual, victuals and hospitality, or entertainments, in 
the ecclesiastical districts, or presume to extort them by 
force ; and that the detestable food or contributions 
which used to be required four times in the year, by 
the neighbouring counts, from farms belonging to the 
churches, should not be claimed, any more.” 

These, and one or two other such regulations,* having 

* Among these there is one regnlating the testamentair disposal of pro- 
perty, the chief provision of which is as follows: — “That all die feiOifiii 
lying in sickness do, in the presence of their confessor and neighbours 
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no reference whatever to religious dogmas, to matters of 
faith, or even to points of essential discipline, comprise 
the whole of the wonderful reforms, for which a king- 
dom was not thought too costly a price ; and, in speak- 
ing of which, a court-flatterer of those times says, “It 
was worthy and just that Ireland should receive a belter 
form of living from England, seeing that to its mag- 
nanimous king she entirely owed whatever advantages 
she enjoyed both as to church and state, and that the 
manifold abuses which had prevailed in the country, 
had, since bis coming, fallen into disuse.”* 

As neither in the nature nor the extent of the few 
abuses which the synod of Cashel professed to rectify, 
is there found anything to justify this pompous vaunt, 
succeeding writers have endeavoured to prop the mis- 
representation by invention, — alleging that the decree 
relative to marriage, which regarded really only the 
degrees of consanguinity within which it was lawful to 


make their will with due solemnity, dividing, in case they have wives ond 
children (their own debts and servants' wages being excepted], all their 
movable goods into three parts, and bequeathing one for the children, an- 
other iit't the lawful wife, and a thtrd for the funeral obsequies.” 

• Hibem. lizpug I. i. c. 34. — The whole of this passage, which clearly, 
on (he face of it, is nothing more thnn a Inudutory comment annexed by 
tiiraldns to his report of the proceedings of tlie synod,, is strangely rejire- 
sented, both by lord Lyttelton and l/eland, as the language ot the synod 
itself, — a comment of that body on their own acts, and a tribute of flattery 
to their royal master. This mistake, which, in two such writers, was 
clearly not wilffll, can only be accounted for by their baling relied ton 
much npon Hooker’s translation, in which the passage is made to assnnin 
an appearance of the import they have given to it: and that such was the 
source of their mi.stake appears the more probable from their having also 
followed Hooker in a mistranslation made by him, not without design, of a 
passage which soon after follows. Giraldus, still speaking in his own 
person, remarks, that the manifold abuses which luul prevailed in the church 
previously to Henry's coming, had now gone into disuse — “indesnetii- 
dinem abiere.” But to say that the synod had met but for the purpose 
of abolishing abuses which had already gone into d siise, Would have ap- 
peared, of course, ridiculous. In order, therefore, to accommodate the 
meaning of the passage to the supposition of its havhig formed a part of 
the synod's decrees, the words “ in drsiietudiiiem abiere” haie been 
rendered by Hooker, “ are now abolished ; ” and in this mistranslation both 
lord Lyttelton and Lelaud have, without reference to ihe original, followed 
him. 

In Wilkins's Concilia, as well as in the account of the synod, by Lnnigan 
(chap. ixix. note 12.). the Acta of the synod and Giraldiis’s comment npon 
them arc kept correctly distinct. 
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marry (and which were extended to an unusually 
rigorous point in Ireland),* was enacted in consequence 
of the prevalence of polygamy f among the Irish. 

According to the same -veracious authorities, the 
decree relating to baptism bad for its object to put 
down a practice also common, as they allege, among the 
richer natives, of baptising their new-born infants in 
railk.j: For neither of these often repeated assertions 

does there appear to have been the least foundation in 
truth. 

In addition to the decree of this synod, above-men- 
tioned, exempting lands and other property belonging 
to the Church from all impositions exacted by the laity, 
there was also another relieving the clergy from any 
share in the payment of the eric, or blood-fine, which 
the kindred of a layman, convicted of homicide, were 
compelled to pay among them to the family of the 
slain ; and the extension of such favours and immunities 
to the Church, though by no means in accordance with 
Henry’s general policy, appeared to him an expedient 
necessary to be adopted in Ireland, where the support 
of a strong party among thematives, was indispery!able 
towards the establishment of his power ; and the great 
influence gained by the clergy, over all ranks, rendered 
them the most useful and legitimate instruments he 

* While the Church, io general, did not extend the prohibition of mar- 
riage beyond the fourth degree of consaugiiioity, the canons of the lri<b 
Church would not, for a long time, allow of marriage within the seventii. 
Thus, in the treatise de Statu Ecclesia, preserved by Usher, il is said. 

Conjngatorum est, nullam nsqne in sextam, vel etiani septimam progenirm 
sanguine sibi conjunctam, aut illi quam habaerit autqnam babuit proximal, 
vel commatrem dneere uxorem.” — Vet. Epist. Hihern. Sylloge. Ep. xix 

f The chronicler Bromton even' goes so far as, on the strength solely of 
this decree, to accuse the Irish of marrying tbeir sisters : — “ Plerique enini 
illornm qiiot nxores volebanttot habebaot ; et etiam cognatas snas et fir 
iiuiuas habere Bolebant nxorea.” 

' t After stating that, in the whole course of bis inquiries into the religious 
practices of the Irish, be found no instance of this sort of baptism, Cr. 
Lauigan adds, that “ perhaps the notion of baptising in milk was taken 
from the Irish having probably retained the ancient practice of giving milk 
to the newly baptised, which, as those ignorant calumniators did not im- 
derstand the meaning of it, they changed into actual baptism io milk 
Chap, xiix § 4. 
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could employ. From the same motive, doubtless, the 
payment of tithes, which the Irish had never, during 
their unrefprmed state, observed, was now enjoined by 
Henry’s council, with a hope that they would serve as a 
lasting bribe to the Church. But the people of this 
country were as little disposed to adopt new observances 
as to forget or surrender the old; and accordingly, when 
Cambrensis visited Ireland, several years after the date 
of this synod, he found marriages within the seven pro- 
hibited degrees still practised, and tithes still unpaid. 

Besides this synod, which was employed almost wholly 
upon ecclesiastical affthrs, there is slated to have been 
also held by Henry a council, or Parliament, at Lismore, 
in w'hich “ the laws of England were gratefully accepted 
by all present, and, under the sanction of a solemn 
oath, established.” * It is by no means improbable 
that, among the acts of authority exercised by him, while 
in Ireland, he may have, more than once, held what was 
called a “ Curia Regis,” or Council of the Realm, for the 
purpose of conferring with his prelates and magnates on 
the important matters in which be was engaged. But to 
apply to a council of this kind the name of “ Parlia- 
ment,” is, if not an anachronism in language, at least a 
use of the term calculated to mislead ;f as that form of 
legislative council to which we, at present, give the name 
of Parliament, did not develope itself, however long its 
rudiments may have been in existence, for more than 
a hundred years after this period. 

With regard to the important act of policy which is 
said to have arisen out of the deliberations at Li.smore, 

* “ Sed rex pater, antequam ab Hybenia rediret, apud Lissemor Cun- 
ciliiim congregavit, ubi leges Angliss ab omaibas sunt gratanter receptee, 
et,jnrutoriacautione priestifa, coufirmatse. — Matth. Paris. 

'In reference to this council, held bf Henry at Lismore, Mr Shaw Mason 
mentions, as rather a carious circumstance, that — “the duke of Rutland, 
when viceroy, called a privy council at the castle of Lismore, and issued 
proclamations from it .” — Parochial Survey. 

+ The question with respect to the “ Modus tenendi Parliamentum,” said 
to have been sent into Ireland by Henri 11., 1 shall have, at a later period', 
a more fit opportunity of considering. 
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—that of communicating to Ireland the laws and 
usages of England, — a very false notion has been en- 
tertained by some writers, who, taking for granted that, 
under the head o( “ Ireland,” the natives themselves 
must have been included, conceive the Irish to have 
been equally sharers in the benefit of this transaction, 
and to have received thankfully the substitution of the 
laws of England for their own.* But such was by no 
means the real nature of this legislative act of the king, 
the sole object of which was to insure to his English 
subjects, settling in Ireland, the continued enjoyment 
of the. laws and usages of that country from whence 
they ba^ sprung, in return Ibr their continued allegiance 
to him and bis heirs in the new territories which they 
had adopted. 

So far was Henry, indeed, from wishing to innovate 
on the ancient laws of the land, that in the synod held, 
as we have seen, at Cashel, under bis authority, a 
direct sanction was tacitly given to some of the most 
inveterate of those old Irish abuses of which so much 
is heard in the subsequent history of the country. For 
it is clear, that, in exempting specially the body of the 
clergy from Coy n,-{- Coshering, the payment of Eric, 
and other such exactions, that synod left these old laws 
and customs still in full force, as regarded the laity. 

* Thus lord Lyttelton'*:.^" It is rensonable to infer that a refurmatlan had 
been made, not only in the spiritual, but civil, state of Ireland, before thii 
time (the time of the synod of Cashel), by driving the Irish a better constiti- 
tion of govermnent, and a better rule of life and action than their bar- 
barous Brehon law. Afcordingly we-are told by Matthew Paris, that a 
council, or parliament,” &c ; and again However this may have been, 
the communicating to’ Ireland 'tlie laws and customs of England was un- 
questionably a'great boon to Hue people of that country, and a most wire 
act of policy in the king who did it ” — Book iv. 

It is rather singular that a notion, so wholly at variance with all subse- 
quent facts, shojild have acquired so wide a currency. See Ware, who 
ado| ts the same false view. , Even Mr O'Connor (Dissert, sect. iO) un- 
derstands the rysult of.the Council at Lismore to have been “a grant of the 
laws and cOnstihition of England to the Irish,” — a conclusion in which he 
is followed, almost verbally, by Plowden. — Hist. Review. 

t Called by the Irish themselves, 'Bonaght. “This extortion (says sir 
John Davies) 'was originally Irish ; for they nsed to lay Bona^t iwn 
their people, and never gave their soldiers any other pay ’’ — IM- 
Dlscov. 
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We shall find, as 'nre proceed, that the altachm^hl^o 
traditional usages and observances -which so stroii'gly 
characterised the native Irish, was by them communi- '' 
cated, together with many other features of the national 
character, to the descendants of the foreigners who had 
settled among them ; insomuch, that the spirit of English 
legislation has been forced to accommodate itself to this 
jealous reverence of the past;* nnd, throughout the 
statutes and ordinances extended to Ireland, exceptions 
in favour of the old usages and customs of the latiil 
will be found of very frequent occurrence. Even in 
the Magna Charts, as extended to this country, a 
recognition of its old laws and usages is to be traced ; 
— a number of minute differences being discoverable 
between the English and Irish chartersroU referable to 
the over-ruling force of the customs of anciedt-Ireland, 
before which even the legislation of her foreigh masters 
was compelled to bow. So far was this deference, in- 
deed, carried, that, in the few instances which occur in 
later times, of the grant of dignities to native chieftains, 
it -^'as thought expedient, in consequence of the ancient 
Irish law of succession, according to which honours and 
possessions did not descend hereditarily, but by election, 
to confer such dignities only during life.f 

Among the enactments of the king and his council, 
at this time, was one known, at a later period, as the 
statute df Henry Fitz-Empress, by which it was pro- 
vided, that, in case of the death of any chief governor, 
the chancellor, treasurer, chief-justices j and certain other 
officers should be empo'«’ered, with the assent of the 

* See Lynch's View of ike Legal Institutions, etc., in which several of 
these variances in the two charters are pointed rat. ^ 

t A remarkable instance of this sort of compliruice with the spirit of the 
ancient law of Ireland is fonnd in the reign of qneen Mary, when Kave- 
iiagh, a descendant of the kings of LeinsM*, was created a peer, by the 
title of baron Balyane, but still, in conformiU with the old Irish custom, 
was, by the same patent, nominated captaih of his sept, or nation ; and, as 
such, permitted to hav e a body-guard of bcblers (horse) and kerns, or 
iafaniry. ' ■ 
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lords spiritual and temporal, to proceed to the election 
of a successor to that office. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that, in all the 
laws and ordinances enacted by Henry, during his brief 
stay in Ireland,* for the foundation and future govern- 
ment of the new settlement, he was guided wholly by 
the spirit and principles of the feudal polity according 
to which the great body of the English laws was at that 
lime modelled. Thus the estates and dignities pon- 
ferred by him upon his officers, who had been already 
most of them tenants in capite from the crown, were 
granted on consideration of homage and fealty, and of 
military or honorary services to be rendered to himself 
and his heirs. Of such importance did he conceive the 
general acceptance of this system, and of the duties, 
scrvicc8,^ai^^onditioDS enforced by it, that, even in the 
instancj^ioi ^Irongbow, who, as we have seen, acquired, 
by his marriage with Eva, the principality of Leinster, 
it was imperatively required, that' he should resign the 
possession of that estate, and accept a new grant of it 
from the king, subject to the feudal conditions of homage 
and military service. With the view, too, of balancing 
the weight of so powerful a vassal, he granted by charter 
to Hugh de Lacy, whom he had appointed Justiciary of 
Ireland, the signory of the land of Meath, to be held of 
him and his heirs by the service of fifty knights. 

With respect to Meath, we have already seen that the 
Irish monarch, Rodcric O'Connor, having taken forcible 
possession of this territory, which belonged, hereditarily, 
to the princes of the house of Melachlin, had appointed 
his trusty liegeman, O’Ruarc, to be the temporary ruler 
0 f East Meath, retaining the western parts of the province 
in his own hands. Following but too closely this flagrant 

* To Henry is attributed, by Leland and others, the credit of haviii|! 
caused the territories snbject to him to be divided into sliires, or counties; 
as well as of appointing therein sheriS's and other officers, according to the 
English model. But it was clearly in John's reign that these institution^ 
were for the first time introduced into Ireland. 
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example of usurpation, H^ry granted the same terri- 
tory to one of bis own followers ; and thus, with a dis- 
regard to the national feelings, as impolitic as it was un- 
just, left to remain as a standing insult in the eyes of 
succeeding generations, the spectacle of an English lord 
holding possession of the ancient patrimony of the kings 
of Tara.* 

' The territory thus transferred to Hugh de Lacy con- 
tained, as it appears, about 800,000 acres ; and the 
baron himself, and his family after him, held their 
courts therein with an extent of jurisdiction and cogni- 
zance of pleas which, as trenching upon the rights of 
the crown, it was found, at a subsequent period, neces- 
sary to repress. It seems to have been also soon after 
the arrival of Henry that large possessions in the coun- 
ties of Limerick, Cork, and Kerry were granted to the 
ancestors of the earl of Desmond. f 

There was yet another source of honour and wealth 
of which the politic king adroitly availed himself, as 
well for the reward of his most active chiefs, as for the 
establishment in his new kingdom of a feudal nobUity 
attached hereditarily to the crown by oath of fealty and 
honorary services ; and this was the introduction into 
Ireland of the various high offices of constable, mar- 
shal, seneschal, and other such hereditary dignities, 
which had been attached to the king’s court in England 
from the time of the Norman conquest. On the fa- 
voured Hugh de Lacy the office of lord constable was 
bestowed,:); w'hile the dignity of lord marshal is supposed 

’ “The transferring an ancient kingdom of Ireland from the present 
Irish possessors, and from every branch of that race which coaid legally 
claim the inheritance of it, to an Bnglish lord and his heirs, was a measure 
which the nation would not easily approve, or even fonrive .” — Lord Lyt- 
telton, book iv. 

t “ One of the territories tlms obtained by them was a district nhyvcsll^l 
the barony of Connal, or Connelloe, in the county of Limerick, containing 
upwards of 100,000 acres of land ; and this tract, which in ancient docn- 
iiienls is called “ Okonayl” and “ Ogonnetoe,” was ceded to them by the 
native family, or sept, of O’Connel, in consideration of lands assigned them 
in the counties of Kerry and Clare, where branches of that family continue 
to the present day.” — Lynch. 

t lu the year 1186 he witnessed, as Constable of Ireland, prince John's 
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to have been borne by Slrongbow ; and, either during 
the king’s stay in Ireland, or some time after, the 
office of high steward, or seneschal, was conferred upon 
Sir Bertram de Vernon, 

Among the ancient honorary offices of the court, 
both in France and England, none stood higher in rank 
or estimation than the “Pincerna Regis,” or king’s 
butler^ — an officer who, in the former country, even 
disputed the precedency of the constable of France.* 
On Theobald Waller, the ancestor of the earls of Or- 
monde, this high dignity was conferred by Henry soon 
after 1 170,andfrom a motive, ilis said, which somewhat 
enhances the interest and memorableness of the event. 
Desirous of relieving his character from the weight of 
odium w'hich the fate of Becket had drawm down upon 
it, the king availed himself at this time of every oppor- 
tunity of conferring wealllr and honours upon the 
relatives of that prelate;}- and it is supposed that to the 
circumstance of their being descended from the sister of 
Thomas S Becket, the family of Le Boteler were chiefly 
indebted lor the high dignities they enjoyed. 

Early in February, 1172, the king removed from 
Dublin to Waterford, having left Hugh de Lacy his 
governor of the former city, with a guard of twenty 
knights, assisted by Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, with a similar train. During the whole 
of the winter months so remarkably tempestuous bad 
been the weather, that all communication with the 
coasts of England was interrupted ; and, the continued 
storms preventing the arrival of intelligence from his 

charter to the abbey of “ Valle SahtlisP as well as several other charterj 
executed intbatrei^. — Lyoch, Feudal Dignities. 

* A still more lofty notion may be formed of the honour attached to this 
oRice from the circumstance of Henry himself having attended on his sod, 
as chief butler, at that prince 's coronation. 

■]• “He Tioped,” says Camden, “to redeem his credit in the world bj 
preferring the relations of I'iiomas Becket to wealth and honours.” 

.According to Carte and Lodge, the bntlership was not conferred upon 
Theobald Walter till the year 1177, a lapse oftime which seems to lessen 
a good deal the probability of the favour having originated in a feeling of 
the kirg respei ting Becket. 
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Other dominions, the mind of the king was kept in a 
constant state of suspense. At length, about (he. middle 
of Lent, there arrived couriers from the Continent w'ith 
alarming intelligence, to the effect that the Cardinals 
Albert and Theodine, who had been sent into Normandy 
to investigate the circumstances of Becket’s death, had 
summoned Henry to appear before them, threatening, 
in the event of his not soon presenting himself, to lay 
all his kingdom under an interdict.* 

He had intended, with a view to the subjection of 
Roderic, to. defer his departure to the following sum- 
mer;-]- and, though it be now but an idle and melan- 
choly speculation, to consider how far, under other cir- 
cumstances, the fortunes of Ireland might have been 
more prosperous, we cannot but regret that he was so 
soon interrupted in the task of providing for her future 
settlement and government, as there can hardly be a 
doubt that, at such a crisis, when so much was to be 
instituted and originated on which not only the well- 
being of the new colony itself, but also of its acceptance 
with the mass of the natives, would depend, the direct 
and continuous application of a mind like Henry’s to the 
task, would have presented the best, if not perhaps sole, 
chance of an ultimately prosperous result, which a work, 
in any hands so delicate and difficult, could have been 
expected to afford. This chance, unluckily, the necessity 
of his immediate departure for ever foreclosed. To effect 
good would have required time, and the immediate 
superintendence of his own mind and eye, whereas mis- 
chief was a work more rapid in its accomplishment, and 
admitting more easily of being delegated. On the 
ready instruments he left behind him now devolved 
the too sure accomplishment of this task; — his pro^ 

* For the tremendous consequences of a sentence of interdict, see Home, 
chap. 11. 

f Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, referring to the ari ival of the cardi- 
nals, sa^s, — Nisi eorum adventiis eum im|iedisset, proposuit in provma 
seqnenti testate ire cam exerritn stto ad subjiciendnm sibi regent CognateL- 
sem qui ad earn venire nolebat.” 
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digal grants .(0 iiis EngUsh followers and their creatures 
having established in the land an oligarchy of enriched 
upstarts, who could not prove otherwise than a scourge 
and curse to the doomed people whom he now delivered 
into their hands. 

Though for the administration and security of the 
countries ceded to the crown he had made every re- 
quisite provision, the whole of Ulster still remained in- 
dependent; and this one great exception to the recogni- 
tion of his dominion must, he knew, endanger, as long 
as it lasted, the security of all the rest. How summa- 
rily, however, he was disposed to deal ‘ >with what he 
considered to be his own property, appears from the 
charter granted by him, soon after he had taken pos- 
session of Dublin, giving that city to the inhabitants of 
Bristol, “ to be held of him and his heirs, fully and ho- 
nourably, w'ith all the same liberties and free customs 
which they enjoyed at Bristol and throughout his land. ”* 
The city of Waterford he gave in charge to Humphrey de 
Bohun, while Wexford was committed by him to William 
Fitz-Aldelm; the former officer having under him Ro- 
bert Fitz- Bernard and Hughde Gundeville, with a com- 
pany of twenty knights, and the latter Philip de Hastings 
and Philip de Breuse, with a similar guard. He like- 
wise left orders that castles should be built, with all 
possible expedition, in both these towns. 

117^’ urgent affairs that called him to England not ad- 

■■ mitting of any further delay, the king ordered his troop* 
to Waterford, where his fleet was then lying, and setting 
sail, himself, from Wexford, on Easter Monday, which 
fell on the 17 th of April, arrived the same day, at Port- 

* “ Sciatia me deHiase et cuncessisse et presenti charia coofirmaase ho- 
niinibas meis de Bristow civitatem meam de Divelio, ad iDhabitaadum. 
Qoare veto rt firmiter uraecipiu at ipsi earn inhabitent et teneant illam dr 
me et hmredibus meis oene et in pace,” &c. A fac simile of this curious 
charter, taken from the original, preserved in the archives of Diibliu. 
may be found in the Hxttory of Bnstol, by Seyer, who, in explanation of 
the meaning of the grant, quotes a passage from Camden, stating that an 
English coloi^ had been transplanted by Henry from Bristol to Dublin, 
which latter city was, it is supposed, drained at that time of inhabitants. 
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finnan, in Wales. Here, the lord of so many kingdoms 
assumed on lansling the staff of the pilgrim, and, with 
pious humility, proceded on foot to the church of St. 
David, where he was met at the White Gate by a pro- 
cession of the. clergy, coming forth to receive him with 
solemn honours.* 

The conclusion that already has suggested itself, on 
merely speculatively considering how far the results 
might have proved more prosperous had Henry been 
able to devote more time to bis new kingdom, is borne 
out practically by the actual effects of his presence, 
during the six months which he passed in the country; 
for, whether owing to the imposing influence of his 
name, or to the hopes that generally wait on a new and 
untried reign, so long and unbroken an interval of peace 
as Ireland enjoyed during that time is hardly to be found 
at any other period of her annals. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Conference of De t-acy with O’Roarc. — Death of O'Ruarc. — Marri.ige ar.tl 
Death of De Quincy. — Stronghow summoned to attend the King in 
France. — Rivalry between Hervey and Raymond —Stronghow returns 
to Ireland. — Raymond’s Popularity and Success. — Retires 1n Discontent 
to Wales. — Stronghow defeated by the Irish. — Raymond is recalled. — 
His Marriage with Basilia, the Earl’s sister. — Meath overrun ond 
despoiled by Roderic. — His Retreat — Limerick taken. — Bull of Adrian 
promulgated. — Raymond’s Successes. — Treaty between Henry and 
Roderic. 

The apparent calm produced by Henry survived but a 
short time his departure. The seeds of discontent.so 
abundantly sown throughout the country, by the many 

* '* Accedens itaque Miaeviam devoto peregrinantiam more pedes ba- 
culoqiie infultns, canoniconira ecclesise proressiooe ipsiim debita reve- 
rentia et honoresnscipieotium, apnd Albam Portani obviatn venit — Hib. 
Erpiig. c 37. 
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unjust usurpations on the property of the natives which 
the king's grants to his lords and followers had occa- 
sioned, were quickly matured into a general feeling of 
hostility, which every succeeding year but renderedmore 
bitter and deep. The grant of the whole of the prin- 
cipality of Wealh to De Lacy was one of those encroach- 
ments on the right of the Irish to their own soil, which, 
though rendered familiar afterwards by repetition, must 
have been then as astounding from their audacity, as 
they were irritating, and at last infuriating, from their 
injustice. O’Ruarc, the party immediately aggrieved 
by this spoliation, * having, on the departure of the king, 
appealed to Hugh de Lacy for redress, itwas agreed that 
a conference should be held on the points at issue be- 
tween them, and aday aqd place were appointed for that 
purpose. 

Accompanied on each side by a stipulated number 
of attendants, they met at a place called O’Ruarc’s Hill, 
or, according to other accounts, the Hill of Tara, near 
Dublin ; and, oaths and sureties having been mutually 
given, the tW’o chiefs, unarmed and apart from all the 
rest, held their conference together, on the top of the 
hill, assisted but by one unarmed interpreter. While 
they w'ere thus occupied, the soldiers who bad accom- 
panied O’Ruarc remained in the valley, at a little dis- 
tance ; w'hilc a small band of about seven or eight 
knights who under the command of GHffyth, the nephew 
of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, funned part of the guard ofDe 
Lacy, had ascended the hill, ready mounted and armed 
with their shields and lances, for the purpose of being 
near the place of conference, — having reason to appre- 

’ The abbo Geoshegan, with the view of making out a stronger case 
against the Euglish — as if the story of their wrongs towards Ireland 
needed aid fron> the colouring of fiction — h is, in place of O’itiiarc, who 
was himself a iisur|>er of the dominion of Meath, taken upon him to sub- 
stitute, without any authority, U’Melnchlin. the hereditary chief of that 
territory, as having been the prince thus robbed of his kingdom to enricli 
an English lord. — ‘ O'Malaghlio, prince h^reditnire de la Midie, pdneire 
de duuleur a la vue des hostilitds qn’on venait d'exercer dans soups)' 
natal," etc. — Hitt, (tlrlande, troisieine part. chap. I. 
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head treachery on llie part of O’Ruarc. In order to 
appear as if solely bent upon pastime, this young troop 
continued all the time to tilt-at each other, as in the tour- 
nanKnts of their own country, occasionally wheeling 
arouvd the spot where the two chieftains stood. 

Their apprehensions, which are ascribed hy the chro- 
nicler to a warning dream that bad appeared to Grif- 
fyth, on the preceding night, proved not to have been 
without foundation. Whether by a preconcerted design, 
or, as appears more probable, in the irritation of the 
moment, O’Ruarc retiring, under some pretence, to the 
brow of the bill, made a signal to his soldiers in the 
valley to join him, and then returned towards De Lacy. 
But Maurice Fitz-Gerald, who, remembering his nephew’s 
dream, had observed watchfully the movements of the 
Irish chief, now seeing hini advance with pale visage and 
hurried strides, holding an axe uplifted threateningly in 
his hand,* instantly drew bis own sword, and calling out 
to De Lacy to save himself, rushed forward in his 
defence, ^fore, how'ever, be could -reach the spot, 
O’Ruarc had aimed a blow at the English lord, which 
the interpreter, rushing in bravely between them, caught 
on his own arm, and fell mortally wounded. Twice 
did De Lacy fall in endeavouring to escape ;f and was 
only saved lay the valour of Fitz-Gerald, who opposed 
his sword to the axe of the Irish prince. Meantime 
Griffylh, with bis troop of knights, having been sum- 
moned to the spot by the shout of his gallant kinsman, 
arrived at the same moment with the band of infantry 


* No decisive conclosion ss to his hostile iotentions could fairly l>e 
drawn from this circumstance, it being the custom of the Irish, in those 
times, according to Oiraldus, to carr^ an ate in the hand, wherever 
they went, as familiarly as a walking-stick : — '* Semper in mann quasi pro 
baculo securim bayulant." He then pons, in his usual style, on this formi- 
dable habit: — A secnribus itaque nulla secnritas: si secumm te reputes 
securim senties. Te ^nte in pericniom mittis : si securim admittis, et 
securitatem amittis.” Topog. Dist. 3., c. 31. 

-f- “ Ob fura maturationem Hugo de Lacy bis retro cadens." Stani- 
burst, in his English zeal, suppresses altogether De l.acy’s endeavour to 

escape; and the English translator ofGiraldus thus colours it over: 

“ In which skirmishing Hugh deLacie was twice felled to the ground ” 

II. 34 
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which O’Ruarc had called up out of the valley. Seeiug 
these well-appointed horsemen, and fearing that his in- 
fantry would be unable to stand their onset, the Irish 
prince endeavoured to escape by mounting a horse which 
some of his attendants had brought to him. But, while 
in the very act of mountings both himself and his horse 
were pierced through and through by one violent thrust 
of Griffyth’s lance, and fell dead together. The three 
attendants also, who, in the face of such dangers, 
had endeavoured to aid his escape, were cut down on 
the spot; and the rest of his followers flying dispersed 
in every direction, were most of them taken, and slaugh- 
tered. 

The corpse of O’Ruarc himself was beheaded, the 
body buried with the heels upwards, and the head, 
after hanging some time over one of the gates of Dublin, 
was sent into England to the king. This insulting 
treatment of the remains of one of their most popular 
princes was to the Irish even more galling than the 
wrong previously inflicted upon him; as it showed 
that even to remonstrate against injustice was by their 
new masters accounted an unpardonable and ignominious 
crime. In the chance conflict which led to his death, 
— even judging from the account given of it by one of 
the most prejudiced of chroniclers,-— it would surely be 
difiicult to assert that the blame of originating the fray 
was not fully as much imputable to the English as to 
the Irish. The great and sole crime, therefore, of 
O’Ruarc was that he, a native prince, holding from the 
monarch of his own country a large territory by gift, had 
dared to question the right of an intrusive foreign king 
to deprive him of this territory and bestow it upon one 
of his own subjects. 

On the departure of the king for England, Slrongbow 
took up his abode at Ferns, the ancient residence of the 
Leinster kings, and there celebrated the marriage of his 
daughter with Robert de Quincy, giving as her dowry 
• the territory of the DuEfreys in the county of Wexford, 
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andsoon after appoinling her husband to the high office 
of constable and standard-bearer of Leinster. His son-in- 
law’s tenure, however, of these civil and military ho- 
nours,* waabut of very short duration. In consequence 
of the refusabof O’Dempsey O’Fally, a lord of Leinster, 
to attend his court, Strongbow marched a body of troops 
into that chieftain’s territory, and, finding his progress 
unresisted, spread desolation wherever he went. On bis 
returning, however, laden with booty, towards Kildare, 
just after the vanguard commanded by himself had pas- 
sed througli a defile which lay in their way, O’Dempsey, 
who had hovered for some time unperceived around 
them, fell suddenly upon their rear, and, in the fury of 
the first assault, Robert de Quincy with a number of 
his knights was slain, and the standard of Leinster fell 
into the bands of the assailants. 

However much the earl may have mourned for the 
loss of bis son-in-law, the disgrace, for the first lime, 
thus brought upon the English arms, and the probable 
effect of such an occurrence in giving encouragement 
to the Irish, could bardlv have affected him with much 
less rem concern. But no time was left to repair the 
disaster ; as, shortly after, he received orders from the 
king, who was then in France, requiring that he should 
join him instantly with a reinforcement in that country, 
where all the means he could muster together were 
now wanting to oppose the formidable league which 
his ow'n sons had been the chief instruments in arraying 
against his power. This royal mandate the earl promptly 
obeyed, though risking, by his departure at so critical a 
moment, the safety of his yet unsettled possessions *, and 
so satisfied was Henry with ibis proof of bis alacrity 
and zeal, that be gave him, soon after his arrival, the 
custody of the castle of Gisors, the most important of all 
his frontier fortresses. 

• *' By the banner and enai^ of Leinster is meant the military govern - 
roentof it; as the constablesbip was the civil authority thereof ’’. — Note 
of Harris on Regan. 
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Taught thus early to see, in the misfortunes of their 
English rulers, some opening of hope for themselves, 
the Irish exulted to hear of the storm that was no w gather- 
ing around the king; and openly disavowing their late 
submissions, seemed to be bent on availing themselves 
dfStrongbow’s absence to break out into general revolt. 
A spirit of discontent, too, had arisen in the English 
army, which promised to be favourable to their views. 
Ilervey of Mount-Maurice, the chief in command, had 
rendered himself unpopular among the soldiers; while 
Raymond le Gros, who acted under him, and was of a 
far more conciliatory and attaching nature, had won for 
himself the favour and affections of all. Hence a jea- 
lousy arose in the mind of the former, which disturbed 
and embittered the whole of their intercourse and pre- 
vented their acting together with the concert necessary 
to success. The serious mischief that might have re- 
sulted to the English cause, from this, want of concord 
at head-quarters, was prevented by the return of Strong- 
bow from France. Thinking his presence to be now 
more wanting in Ireland, Henry had dispensed with his 
further services abroad, and sent him back with increased 
power, having invested him with the office of viceroy 
of the kingdom, and bestowed on him also the city of 
Waterford, together with a castle near Wicklow.* 
Strongbow,on assuming his high office, found it beset 
with considerable difficulties. The troops had for want 
of pay and subsistence become mutinous, and attributing 
much of the hardships they suffered to his uncle, Hervey 
of Mount-Maurice, they at length presented themselves 
in a body before the earl, desiring that Raymond le Gros 
should be appointed to command them; and threatening, 
if their request should not be granted, either to return 
to their own country, or else join the forces of the Irish, 
who were now, in every part of the island, taking up 


VVirk^lL'lI" i“*®Sfrritai industriam acneret, finesfordiam ei ft castellnm 
VVickloense lo perpetnom asaignavit— S/ffmAurs/. 


pillage of ophally and usmore. 
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arms.* However fatal to all discipline was the com- A. D. 
pliance with demands thus urged, Strongbow had now no 
other alternative, and their favourite officer, Raymond, 
was again placed at the head of the army.f 

Knowing that plunder was their primary object, and 
that the w'relched natives must pay the price of his po- 
pularity, Raymond led the troops directly into the heart 
of Ophally, and there allowed them toravageand plunder 
at their pleasure. Rut, this indulgence having only 
whetted their zest for further spoil, they made ap ir- 
ruption also into Munster; and, taking for granted that 
the inhabitants of Lismore were opnlent, from their 
commerce with the Peighbouring cities of Waterford and 
Cork, they entered and sacked thatvenerable town,^and 
extended their pillage through the whole district belong- 
ing to it. Finding some boats just arrived from Water- 
ford, at Lismore, they embarked on board of. them the 
greater part of their plunder, and sent them, under the 
conduct of an officer pamed De Rutherford, to Youghal. 

Rat while waiting there for a westerly, wind to convey 
them to W'aterford, they were attacked, in the mouth 
of the river, by a fleet of two and thirty barks, which - 
the citizens of Cork had sept out to intercept them. A 


* Hihern. Expugnat. 1. 2. c. 1. 

+ Ibid. 1. 2. c. 2. 

If aoy reliance may be placed on the accoonts given by continental 
acnolars of tbe famous Irish saint Cathaldns, the school, or university, for 
which Lismore was celebrated, might boast as early a date as the seventh 
century, and was at that time, according to these authorities, frequented by 
students from various parts of -Europe, all flocking to hear the lectures of 
the young and holy Cathaldns. Thus, in the poetical Life of this saint by 
Bouaventure Moroni ; — 

“ Jam videas populoe quos abluit advena Rhenns, 

Qnosque sub occiduo collustrat cardine mundi 
Phoebus, Lesmoriam venisse; ut jura docentis 
Ediscant, titniisque sacrent melioribns aras.” 

Though this |>oem may be questioned as historical authority, and was, 
therefore, not cited by me when treating of the early schools of' Ireland, 
in the First Volume of this Work (See chapters 12, 13, and 14) ; yet, as af- 
fording proof of the celebrity of those schools on the'Continent (more espe- 
cially that of Lismore), and of the traditional fame of the scholars sent 
forth by them, tbe poem of Moroni may be regarded as strong and inte- 
resting evidence. 

H* 
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sharp action between the two small fleets ensued, in 
which the Irish, we are told, made the onset with stone- 
slings and axes, while the weapon of the opposite party 
was the cross-bow, and their defence the iron corslet.* 
The result was victory on the side of the English ; 
the commander of the squadron from Cork fell in the 
action, a number of his ships were taken, and Adam de 
Rutherford, with his bootyandprizes, sailed triumphantly 
into Waterford. 

In the mean time, Raymond, informed of the designs 
of the citizens of Cork, was hastening, with a select body 
of cavalry, to the support of his countrymen, when he 
found himself encountered by Mac Carthy, prince of 
Desmond, who was hurrying, with equal zeal, to assist 
his vassals of Cork. After a short action, however, 
the Irish were compelled to retreat, and Raymond pro- 
ceeded, without further interruption, along the sea-coast 
to Waterford, leading along withhim a booty of4000cows 
and sheep, taken by his troops in the territory of Lismore.f 
Inglorious and trivial as were these enterprises, it is clear 
that to the licence allowed to the soldiery in such ex- 
peditions Raymond chiefly owed his popularity, and 
the exalted station in which it had placed him. But 
further views began now to open upon him ; and bis 
ambition rising with his fortune, he ventured to acknow- 
ledge to Strongbow a passion which he had entertained 
for some time towards that nobleman's sister, Basilia, 
and asked at once the double favour of being honoured 
with the hand of this lady in marriage, and of being ap- 
pointed constable and standard-bearer of Leinster.:]; To 
this suit of the aspiring soldier the earl’s answer was cold 
and reserved, but at the same time sufficiently explicit 

' Duiri isfe lapidibus et securihns acriter impetant, illi vero lam 
aaKittia quam laniiaibiis terreis, qiiibua abundabant, promptiaaiiue re- 
aiatebant.” — Hibern. Erpugnat. ut supra. 

t Ibid. 

^ Lambeth MS . — The office, it appears, could only be enjoyed by him 
during the minority of an infant daughter, left by De Quincy ; or rather, 
till this daughter should be married to some one, by whom the dnty of it 
could be performed. 


RAYMOND RETIRES INTO WALES. ?8U 

lo show that with neither of the two requests did he 
mean to comply a repulse which so deeply offended 
(he ambitious Raymond, that he instantly threw up bis 
commission and retired into Wales, taking with him 
Meyler and others of his followers who had particularly 
distinguished themselves in these Irish wars. 

The command of the forces was now again committed a.^d. 
by Strongbow to his kinsman, Hervey of Mount-Maurice, 
who being desirous of regaining the favour of the army, 
advised an attack, with a strong force, on the territories 
of Donald O’Brian, who had lately manifested a spirit of 
revolt. .\s if to confirm, however, Hervey’s fame for 
ill-luck, this expedition, though commanded jointly by 
him and Strongbow, was unfortunate in almost all its 
results. A reinforcement from the garrison of Dublin, 
which the earl had ordered to join him at Cashel, having 
rested for a night at Ossory on their march, were sur- 
prised, sleeping in their quarters, by a strong party, 
under Donald O’Rrian, and the greater number of them 
put, almost unresistingly, to the sword. Finding his - 
projects completely foiled by this disaster, Strongbow 
hastened to shut himself up in Waterford, while, in all 
parts of the country, the Irish, as if at a signal given, 
rose up in arms; and, even of the chieftains who had 
pledged their allegiance to Henry, many, following the 
example of the descendant of their great Brian, set up 
the standard of revolt. 

Among others who at this crisis cast off their fealty, 
is said to have been Donald Kavenagh, the son of the late 
king Dermot,* and hitherto faithful to the race which 
had patronised his ever to be remembered father. Even 
the monarch Roderic himself, conceiving the moment 
to be favourable for an effort to recover Meath, made an 
irruption', suddenly, with a large confederate force, into 
that province, from which Hugh de Lacy was then 
absent, and, destroying all the forts built by that lord, 

’ Leland, who quotes as his authority, Anrtal lilt. 3/A'. 
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laid waste the whole country to the very confines of 
Dublin. Hugh Tirrel, who had been left to act for De 
Lacy, finding himself unable to defend the castle of Trim, 
demolished the fortifications and burned it down, as he 
did also the castle of Duleek, and escaped with his sol- 
diers to Dublin.' 

Alarmed by the spread of this rebellious spirit among 
the natives, and fearing the probable revival of mutiny 
in his own army, Slrongbow was left no other resource, 
howevermortifying the necessity, than to ask of Raymond 
to return and resume his command, assuring him at the 
same time that the hand of Basilia should immediately 
be granted to him on his arrival.* Such a triumph, at 
once to love and pride, was far too tempting to admit 
of parley or hesitation. With a force hastily collected, 
consisting of about 30 knights, all of his own kindred, 
100 men-at-arms, and 300 archers, Raymond, taking 
with him also his brave kinsman, Meyler, embarked in 
a fleet of fifteen transports, at)d arrived safe in the port 
of Waterford. So critically was this relief timed, that, 
at the very moment when the ships appeared in sight, 
sailing before the wind, with the ensigns of England 
displayed, the citizens of Waterford, provoked by the 
tyranny and exactions of the garrison, were about 
to rise and put all the English in the city to death. 
Landing his troops without any opposition, Raymond 
conducted the earl, with the whole of his force, to Wex- 
ford, where, a short time after, his nuptials with the 
noble lady Basilia were, in the midst of pomp and re- 
joicings, celebrated. How imminent had been the danger 
from which Raymond’s arrival had rescued Slrongbow 
and his small army, was made manifest soon after their 
departure, when the rage of the citizens, repressed but 
for the moment, again violently broke forth, and a general 


* The substance of the letter addressed by him to Raymond on. the oc- 
casion, is thus fnven by Giraldus : — “ Inspectis literis istis nobis in manii 
forti subvenire oou differas ; et desiderium tnom in Basilia sorore mea tibi 
legitime copulanda, See. 
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massacre of all the English took place, — with the excep- 
tion only of the garrison left in Reginald’s tower, which, 
though few in number, succeeded ultimately in regaining 
possession of the town.* 

Scarcely had the nuptials of Raymond and Basilia 
been celebrated, when, intelligence arriving of the ad- 
vance of Roderic towards Dublin, the bridegroom was 
forced to buckle on hastily his armour, and take the field 
against that prince. But,' added to the total want, in 
Roderic binfself, of the qualities fitted for so trying a 
juncture, the very nature of the force under his com- 
mand completely disqiialrfie'd it for regularorprotracted 
warfare; an Trish army being, in those times, little better 
than a rude, tumultuous assemblage, brought together 
by the impulse of passion, or the prospect of plunder, 
and, as soon as sated or thwarted in its immediate object, 
dispersing again as loosely and lawlessly as it had as- 
sembled. In this manner did the army of the monarch 
now retire, having overrun that whole province as far as 
the borders of Dublin; and there remained for Raymond 
but the task of restoring the disturbed settlers to their 
habitations, while to Tyrrel fell the charge of repairing 
and rebuildingf the numerous forts w'hich had been 
damaged and demolished by the Irish. 

With the hand of Basilia de Clare, Raymond received 
fromtheearl, as her dowry, the lands of Idrone, Fethard, 
and Glascarrig, and was Mewise appointed by him to the 
high office of constable and standard-bearer of Leinster. 
It is said to have been also on this occasion that he was 
made possessor of that great district in Kilkenny, called, 
after him, Grace’s Country; — the cognomen of Gros, 
which he transmitted to his descendants, being changed, 
in later times, to Gras, and at last, Grace. 

Conscious that his fame and influence with the sol- 
diery could only be maintained by ministering constantly 

* Hibeiu. E^ugoat. 1. 8 c 4. 

•f At Castle Knock, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, there are still the 
remains of a castle, said to have been built by Hugh Tyrrel. 
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to their rapacity, Raymond now turned bis eyes to Li- 
merick as affording temptations in the way both of ra- 
pine and revenge. The achievement of Brian, the prince 
of that district, the preceding year, in cutting off Strong- 
bow's expected reinforcement at Ossory, bad marked 
him out as a special object of vengeance ; and it was 
therefore resolved that his dominionsshould be attacked, 
and Limerick itself, if possible, taken by storm. Ibis 
was found, however, to be no easy enterprise, as that 
town, being built upon an island, was then encompassed 
round by the river Shannon. On approaching the bank, 
the troops hesitated, alarmed by the rapidity of the 
current ; when Raymond’s cousin, the valiant Meyler, 
crying out, “ Onward, in the name of St. David 1” spurred 
his horse into a part of the current that was fordable ; 
and, followed at first but by four other knights, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the opposite bank, amidst a shower of 
stones and arrows from the walls, which hung over the 
margin of the river. Taking courage from this bold 
example, the remainder of the troops then forded the 
stream with the loss of but one knight and two horsemen 
of inferior rank ; while the citizens, struck with alarm 
at such daring, deserted not only the bank, but the walls 
and rampart itself, and fled into the city. The usual 
excesses of slaughter and plunder ensued ; and Raymond, 
leaving behind him a sufficient force to garrison the 
place, returned, with the remainder of his army, into 
Leinster. 

A. D. It w'as about this time that the Bull of pope Adrian, 
granting the kingdom of Ireland to Henry 11., and ob- 
tained by this sovereign from the holy see as far back 
as the year 1151, was for the first time publicly an- 
nounced to his Irish subjects.'^ He had, in the interval, 
obtained also a brief from Alexander HI. confirming 

' Hibern. Ezpngnat 1. 1. c. 6. Ware’* Annals, ad ann. 1776. Lauipo. 
chap. 29. § 7 — ^By Leland, the promulgation of this Bull, and all the tni»- 
actioDS, connected with it, are placed, without any grounds or aathonff 
that I can discover, so late as 1777. 
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the grant made by the former pope, and under the same 
condition of (he paymentof the Peter-pence. His chief 
motive for so long delaying the promulgation of Adrian’s 
bull is supposed to have been the fear lest certain 
aspersions contained in that instrument, as well on the 
morals as the religious doctrines of the people of Ireland, 
might cause irritation, among both the clergy and laity, 
and prevent that quiet submission to his claims which 
he then expected. The present rebellious temper of the 
Irish completely falsified this hope ; and the influence 
of the clergy being now the only medium through which 
he could act on the minds and affections of the people, 
and endeavour to inclinelhem to his government, the 
papal authority was thus late resorted to by him as a means 
of enlisting the great body of the clergy in his service. 

The persons appointed to carry these documents 
to Ireland- were, William Fitz-AIdelm, and Nicholas, 
the prior of Wallingford ; and a synod of bishops being 
assembled, on their arrival, the papal grants were there 
publicly read. After performing their appointed com- 
mission, the prior and Fitz-AIdelm repaired to the king, 
who was then in Normandy, for the purpose of reporting 
to him the state of bis kingdom of Ireland, and ex- 
plaining the causes from whence its increased disorders 
had sprung. As from Hervey these royal commissioners 
had chiefly derived their knowledge and views of 
the subject, their representations would probably be 
tinctured with the feeling of jealousy which that offi- 
cer entertained towards his popular rival. They were, 
however, not perhaps very remote from the truth, 
when they accused Raymond of having converted the 
English army into a mere band of freebooters, whose 
continued depredations had driven into revolt not only 
the natives themselves; but even the more friendly dis- 
posed population of (he Dano-Irish towns. To this, on 
Hervey's authority, they added the serious and startling' 
charge, that Raymond intended, with the aid of the 
army, to usurp the dominion of the whole island, and 
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bad even bound bis soldiers to assist bim by secret and 
treasonable oalbs. Giving full credit, as it appears, to 
this intelligence, Henry resolved to recall so dangerous 
a subject; and with that view, sent over two lords of his 
court, in tbo spring of tbe year, to Ireland, ordering 
them to bring bim with them into Normandy ; while at 
tbe same time two other noblemen, who accompanied 
them, were charged to remain with tbe earl, aud assist 
him with their counsels. 

On receiving tbe orders of bis sovereign, Raymond 
lost not a moment in preparing to obey them ; and there 
was now wanting only a fair wind for his departure, 
when intelligence arrived J.hat O’Brian of Tbomond, the 
ever active enemy of the Emglisb power, had surrounded 
Limerick with a large force, and that, all tbe provisions 
laid infer the garrison having been exhausted, they were 
reduced to the last extremity. Strongbow, conscious 
of the critical position in which this event placed 
him, ordered his forces to be immediately mustered, 
and prepared to march, at their head, for the succour of 
the town. But a new triumph awaited the popular 
general. Tbe troops refused to march under any other 
leader; and tbe earl, after consulting with the king’s com- 
missioners and receiving their sanction, in consideration 
of tbe emergency of the occasion, requested of Raymond 
to take the command of the expedition. To this, the 
general, with well-feigned reluctance, consented ; the 
troops saw in his power the triumph of their own ; and 
he was now again at the head of an army in whose minds 
good fortune was identified with his name. The force 
he at present had under his command consisted of four- 
score heavy-armed cavalry, 200 horse, and 300 archers; 
and the already too common spectacle of Irishmen fighting 
in the ranks of foreigners against their own countrymen 
was exhibited on tliis occasion; — the detachment being 
joined, on its march, by some bands of Irish infaoln, 
under the chiefs of Ossory and Kinsale, whom family 
feuds had rendered inveterate against O’Brian. 
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Before ihe arrival of this force at Cashel, they learned 
that the Irish, on hearing of their approach, had raised ' 
the siege of Limerick, and, taking up their position in 
a defile, near Cashel, through which the English army 
must pass, bad there strongly entrenched themselves. 
Raymond, on learning this intelligence, pushed forward ; 
and when, upon arriving in sight of the enemy’s position, 
he proceeded coolly and deliberately to prepare for the 
attack, the prince ofOssory, who, having been accustomed 
to the impetuous onsets of his own countrymen, mistook 
this quiet for irresolution or fear, addressed an en- 
couraging speech to the English troops, exhorting them 
to behave, on that , day, in a manner worthy of their 
former exploits, and adding this extraordinary menace 
— “ If you conquer, our axes shall co-operate with your 
swords, in sliarply pursuing, and slaying the fugitive 
enemy. But should yon be vanquished, then shall these 
same weapons of ours, which never strike but on. the 
conquering side, be as certainly turned against you.” 
The assault, however, proved as successful as the pre- 
paration for it had been cool and determined ;* Meyler 
Fitz-Henry, who led the vanguard into the pass, having 
broken, at a single charge, through all the defences 
opposed to him. 

The results of this victory, which was attended with 
great slaughter of the Irish, proved also in other re- 
spects important; as not only bad Limerick been relieved 
by it, but the brave O’Brian, at length exhausted by his 
long and fruitless struggle, was now induced to ask for 
peace; and, with.that view, proposed a conference \yith 
the English general. At the same time, Roderic also, re- 
pentant, as it would seem^ of bis late inroads into Meath, 
solicited an interview, with the like object; and the 
precautions used in arranging the parley, showed how 

* “ I presume,” says lord Lyttelton, “ that in this and other assaults of 
entrenchments, nr any fortified places, the Bnglisb horsemen disoMNiDted, 
and fought on foot, sword in haiid^ cavalry not being pro|>er for such 
operations.” 

II. 25 
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little the parties engaged in it were disposed to place 
confidence in each other; — the monarch, Roderic, who 
had come for the purpose with an escort of boats down 
the Shannon, having taken up his station on the western 
shore of Lough Dearg, while the prince of Thomond 
and his train fixed themselves in a wood on the oppo- 
site side of the lake ; and the place chosen by the Eng- 
lish general was near Killaloe, at an equal distance from 
* both. The result of the parley, so cautiously conducted, 
was, that the two princes renewed their fealty to Henry, 
and gave hostages for a more faithful observance of 
their respective engagements in future. . 

Scarcely had Raymond thus signalised his military ad- 
ministration, by receiving on one day the submis.sion of 
the king ofConnaught and the prince of Thomond, when 
he found himself called upon to assist !VI‘ Arthur, prince 
of Desmond, whose son had rebelled against him, and 
nearly succeeded in effecting his expulsion from his do- 
minions. This request being accompanied by offers, as 
tempting to the general himself as to his followers, of 
rich gifts, abundant plunder, and liberal pay, the re- 
quired aid was promptly given, and the prince of Des- 
mond, released from the prison into which his own son 
had cast him, took ample revenge, by depriving the 
son of his head. In return) for the important service 
thus conferred upon him, M‘ Arthur bestowed upon his 
gallant deliverer a large territorial possession in that 
part of Desmond called Kerry.* After so full a flow 
of success, no further thoughts were, ol course, enter- 
tained of removing Raymond from the country, or de- 
priving him of a post which there appeared no other 
so eminently qualified to fill. 

A. I). An important event occurred at this period, the 

>•7®- conclusion of a treaty between Henry and the Irish 

' This property Raymond settled upon his yonnger son Maurice, who 
l>ecame, in right of it, lord of Liznaw ; and urns the ancestor and foander 
of the Fitz-Maurice/amily, of which ihe marquis of Lansdowne, qs earl 
of Kerry, is now the representati«e. 
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monarch, which owes its importance, however, far 
less to any practical conseqaences that have ever re- 
sulted from it, than to its bearing on the question once 
so warmly and uselessly agitated, as to the nature and 
extent of the right of dominion which the King of Eng- 
land at that time acquired over Ireland. Even had 
Roderic been a prince capable of grappling with adverse 
fortune, the nature of the armies he had to depend 
upon, and the constant defection of liis subordinate 
princes, must have left him hopeless of ultimate success 
in a prolonged struggle against the English, however a 
desperate spirit of patriotism might have urged him 
still to persevere. But the Irish monarch was of no 
such heroic mould. To preserve his province from 
further ravage, and secure, by timely submission, 
favourable terms from the English king, were now the 
great and sole objects of his policy. Accordingly, in the 
course of this year, be sent over to England an embassy, 
empowered to negociate, in bis name, with Henry, 
consisting ]of Catholicus, archbishop of Tuam, Concors, 
abbot of St. Brendan’s, and “ Master” Laurence (as the 
excellent archbishop is styled), chancellor of the Irish 
king. These plenipotentiaries having, about Michaelmas, 
waited on Henry at Winsdor, a grand council was there 
held by extraordinary summons, and a solemn conven- 
tion ratified, of which the terms were as follows: — * 
Henry granted to his liegeman, Roderic, thatj as 
long as he continued faithfully to serVe him, be should 
be a king under, him, ready U) do him service, as his 
vassal, and thabhe should bold his hereditary , terri- 
tories as firmly* and peaceably as be had held them 
before the coming of Henry into Ireland. He was 
likewise to have under his dominion and jurisdiction all 
the rest of the island, and the inhabitants thereof, 
kings and princes included, and was bound to oblige 
them to pay tribute, through his bands, to the king of 
England, preserving'jo that monarch his other rights. 

** The exceptions will be found speci6ed aAerward.s. 
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These kings, princes, etc., were likewise to hold peaceable 
possession of their principalities * as long as they 
remained faithful to the king of England, and pay him 
their tribute, and all other rights through the king of 
Connaught’s hands, — saving in all things the honour 
and prerogative of both these kings. And, in case that 
any of them should rebel against the king of England, 
or against Roderic, and refuse to pay their tribute or 
other duties, in the manner before prescribed, or should 
depart from their fealty to the king of England, the 
king of Connaught was then authorised to judge them, 
and, if requisite, remove them from their governments 
or possessions; and, should his own power not be 
sufficient for that purpose, he was to be assisted by 
the English king’s constable and his household.-}- The 
annual tribute demanded of Roderic, and the Irish at 
large, w’as a merchantable hide for every tenth head 
of cattle killed in Ireland. 

It will be seen by these articles, that the amount of 
power and jurisdiction still left in the hands of Roderic 
was considerable; but, with respect to the territories 
within which he could exercise these powers, strict limits 
w'ere laid down ; nor in any of those districts imme- 
diately under the dominion of the king of England and 
his barons, was Roderic allowed to interfere, or to claim 
any authority whatsoever. In this exempted territory, 
which formed what was afterwards called the Pale, 
were comprised Dublin and all its appurtenances, the 
w hole of Meath and Leinster, besides Waterford, and 
the country from thence to Dungarvon included. 

*• At the time of the invasion of Ireland by the English, that country w«J 
subdivided into several independent provinces, of which the seven follow- 
iog were the principal : — Desmond, 'under the MacCarthys ; Thomond, 
•subject to the O’Brians ; Ily-Kioselagh, or Leinster, under the Hy-Kinse- 
lagh line ofMahnns ; the south Hy Niall, or Meath, under the Clan-Colmans, 
ntlierwise the O’Malarhbns ; the north Hy-Niall, under the O'Neills ami 
O.'Oonnalls; and Hy-Brnne, together with lly-Piacra, otherwise Connaught, 
under the O’Connors. ” — Disserfat., ^ct. 13. 

-j- Both Leland and Lyttelton mention “ soldiers ” here ; but without any 
authority from the original. 
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And if any of the Irish (continued the treaty), who 
had fled from the territories of the king’s barons shbuld 
desire to return thither, they might do so in peace, pay- 
ing the tribute above naentioned, as others did, or per- 
forming the services they were anciently accustomed to 
perform for their lands, according as. their lords should 
think best; and if any of the Irish who were subjects of 
the king of Connaught should refuse to return to him, 
he might . compel them to do so, in order that they might 
quietly remain in his land/ The said king of Connaught 
was, moreover, empowered to take hostages from "all 
those w'hpm the king of England had committed 
to him, at his own and the king of England’s choice, 
and was to give the said hostages to the king of 
England, or others, at the king’s choice; and all those 
from whom these securities were demanded were to 
perform certain annual services to the king of Eng- 
land, by presents of Irish dogs and hawks,f and were 
not to detain any person whatsoever, belonging to any 

* “Et*i Hybemienses qni auftigernnt redire voluerint ad terrain Baroumn 
Regis Angliae, redeant in pace reddendo tributum preedictuiq sicnt alH red- 
dont, vel faciendo antiqua servitia qnee facere solebant pro terris suis ; et 
hoc sit in arbitrio et voiuntate douiinorum suomm. Et si ali^ui redire 
uoluerintad dominum eorum regem Conactie, ipse cogat eos redire ad ter- 
rain sUam, lit ibi maneant et pacem habeant.” — Benedict. Ahhas. Thus 
translated, by Leland, who has entirely., it will be perceived, mistaken the 
meaning of the whole passage : — “ The Irish who had fled from hence (tiie 
English districts) were to return, pd either to pay their tribute, or to 
perform the services required by their tenures, attue option of their imme- 
diate lords ; and if relractory, Roderic, at the requisition of their lords, was 
to compel them to return.” 

+ Toe Irish wolf dogs were at a very early period famous ; there beiog 
little doubt that the Hcolici canes mentioned by Symmachus, as having 
been exhibited at the Circensian games, were oi that peculiar species of 
wolf-dog for which Ireland was once celebrated, but which, after the ex- 
tinction of wolves in that country, came to be neglected, and of course de- 
generated (See, Harris on Ware, chap. 22). The dogs mentioned, how- 
ever, among the annual .services required of Roderic, were evidently of 
the greyhound kind ; and how great was the value set upon Irish grey- 
hounds and hawks in ihe time of Henry VIII. may be judged from a grant 
made by that king to a foreign nobleman, at “ the instant suit,” as it is -said, 
of the duke of Albuquerque, ot “two goshawkes and four greyhounds., out 
ofireland, yearly.” 

To Robert Barry is attributed by Carve {Lyra sire Anacephal.), the 
credit of having first introduced the diversion of hawking into Ireland ; — 
“Fait hie primus qiii accipitres cienravit atque veuandi sen acCipitranrii 
usni assuefecit.” 

25 * 
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land or territory of that prince, against his will and com- 
mandment. 

Such were the articles of this singular treaty, agreed 
upon and ratified in a council of prelates and barons, the 
names of eight of whom are affixed to the document : 
and among these subscribing witnesses is found the pious 
and patriotic Laurence O’Toole, then archbishop of 
Dublin. By this compact, it was solemnly determined 
tbat'the kings of England should, in all future time, be 
lords paramount of Ireland; that the fee of the soil 
should be in them, and that all future monarchs of 
Ireland should hold their dominion but as tenants in 
rupite, or vassals of the English crown. 


CH.4PTEH XXX.' 

I * 

FaUe Notions respecting the Conquest oflreland. — First Appointment of 
an Irish Bishop, by Henry. — Death of Strongbow.— Raymond summoned 
to Dnblin. — Rntrusts the Custody of Limerick to O’Brian. — Dishononr- 
able Act of O’Brian. — Fitz-Aldlem appointed ChiefOovernor. — Jealousy 
entertained of the Geraldines. — Death of Maurice Fitz-Gerald. — Illi- 
beral Conduct of Fitz- Aldelm toward' bis Sons. — Success of th? Irish in 
Meath. — Character of Fitz-Aldlem’a ,\dministration. — Expedition of De 
( onrcy into Ulster — Council convoked by the Pope’s Legate — Dissen- 
sions in the Family of Roderic — Unsuccessful Expedition of the English 
into Connaught. — Henry Constitutes his Son John Lord of Ireland. — 
Grants of l.ands to Fitz-Stephcn and others.— ^Fitz-AIdelm recalled 
from the Government. — Cogan succeeded by Hugh de Lacy. 

The reciprocal relalions of chief and vassal, which 
arose naturally out of military service, and furnished one 
of the two great principles on which the feudal system 
was founded, had already, with its exactions of homage 
and fealty, formed a part, as we have seen, of the po- 
lity of the Irish. Familiarised, therefore, as had been 
their princes and chieftains to the custom of holding 
their territories from superior lords, on conditions of 
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allegiance and homage, there was to them nothing novel 
or startling in the mere forms, as they deemed them, 
of submission by which Roderic now laid the lordship 
of Ireland at the feet of an English prince. But though 
thus acquainted (as were, indeed, most of what are 
called the barbarous nationa*) with that part of the po- 
licy of the feudal system which regulated the military 
relations between chief and vassal, they tvere wholly 
ignorant of its other more important principle, which 
made property the foundation of this mutual tie, and 
bound together lord and tenant by reciprocal obligations 
of protection and service. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that the general readiness of the Irish princes to 
tender their allegiance to Henry-j- arose from their habit 
of viewing this ceremony but as a pledge of military 
service, and their entire ignorance of the important and 
permanent change which, in the eyes of Henry’s law- 
yers, would be effected in their right and title to their 
respective territories by that ceremony. 

But though, by the treaty between the two kings ac- 
knowledging Henry ,to be lord paramount of Ireland, 
the sovereignty over that island was transferred to the 
English crown, yet, in point of real power, the king 
of England was no further advanced by it than when, a 
few years before, he had set sail from the Irish shore; 
and, at that period, as a great law authority. Sir J. 
Davies, has declared, he left behind him not one more 
true subject than he had found on his arrival. Within 
the same limited sphere of dominion, extending to not 
more than one third of the kingdom, did the power and 
jurisdiction of the English crown continue to be circum- 
scribed for many centuries after, making no impression 
. whatever on the laws, language, or customs of the 
great mass of the natives, but remaining an isolated 

* Meaniog, in general, all anch as were beyond the bonnds of the Roman 
empire. 

t The English chronicler, William of Neobridge, attribntes, naturally 
enough, the readiness of their sobmisainn to fear: — “Adventn ejuspare- 
factos, sine sangnine snbjngavit.” — L. 3. c. 26. 
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colony, in tbe midstof a boslileand over resisting people. 
.\nd yet to a footing on tbe soil thus limited and pre- 
carious, tbe first advances of which were, indeed, ami- 
cably yielded to, but its every further inroad contested 
at every step, almost all of the historians of these islands, 
from Giraldus^ down to Hume, have strangely assigned 
the name and attributes of a regular “ conqirest.” How 
much, in the reign of James 1., this crude and short- 
sighted notion stood in the way of the sounder views 
then beginning to gain ground with respect to the 
relations between the two countries, appears from tbe 
arguments employed by the king’s attorney-general, at 
that period, to disabuse the public mind of so vain and 
misleading a notion. 

Had Ireland resisted, from the first, her invaders with 
a spirit worthy of her ancient name, and had she, yield- 
ing only to superior force, been at last effectually 
brought under, then, indeed, might the history of the 
two countries have had to record a conquest honourable 
to both ; while both alike would have been spared that 
long train of demoralising consequences which arose 
out of the means, as rash and violent as they were 
inefQcient, employed to bring Ireland under subjection. 
Hence, the confused and discordant relations in which 
tbe two races inhabiting her shores necessarily stood 
towards each other, — the one assuming the rights of 
conquest, without any power to enforce them; the other 
pretending to independence, with a foreign intruder in 
the very heart of the land : while, to add to all this con- 
fusion, there prevailed in tbe country two different 
codes of laws, between whose constantly conflicting ordi- 
nances the wretched people were kept distracted, while 
their unprincipled rulers had recourse indifferently to 

* Giraldas himseif, however, thoogh styling his liistoi^ of these wars 
“The.Cpnqne.st of Ireland,” is forced to admit, on considering tbe result 
of the struggle commemorated by him, that it was a drawn battle between 
the two nations: — “I1t nec ille ad plennin victor in Palladis hacteons 
arcem victoriosus ascendent, nec iste victns otnnino plena: servitutis jugo 
coUa submiserit " — Hibern. Expugnat. I. 2. c. 33. 
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one or the other, according as it suited the temporary 
purposes of spoliatron OP revenge. 

It is said of the Norman followers of William the 
Conqueror;’ that they despised the English for submit- 
ting to them so easily; and such was widently the 
feeling awakened in their Anglo-Norman descendants 
by the facility with which the Irish gave way to their 
first encroachments. But as soon as these intruders be- 
gan to discover that, however feebly opposed in their ac- 
quisition of the spoil, they were left not a moment of 
peace or security for the enjoyment of it; when they 
found that the Irish “ enemy,” as if to atone for the 
weak submission of their forefathers, never once slum- 
bered in the task of harassing the despoiler, and ren- 
dering the throne of their ruler a seat of thorns ; then 
was there added to the haughty contempt they had be- 
fore felt for the natives a deep and inveterate hatred ; 
and how far both these feelings were allowed to ope- 
rate, will be seen in the History of the Parliament of 
the English Pale, whose successive enactments against 
the “ mere Irish ” exhibit almost every form of insult 
and injury that the combined bitterness of hatred and 
contempt could, in their most venomous conjunction, 
be expected to engender. 

With respect to Henry’s alleged “ conquest” of this 
country, how far that able monarch himself was from 
laying any claim to the rights of a conqueitir, appears 
from the spirit and terms of his treaty with Roderic ; 
according to which, but two of the five kingdoms ol 
■which Ireland consisted, and three principal cities, were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the native monarch, 
while, in all the other parts of the country, the ancient 
authorities and laws remained in full force : the princes 
appointed their own magistrates and officers, relaincd 
the power of pardoning and punishing malefactors, and 
made war or peace with’ each other, according to their 
pleasure. 

In the same council which ratified this singular treaty. 
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Henry exercised his first act of authority over the Irish 
Church' As in the subjection of England to the Nor- 
mans, the native elergy were found to be useful in- 
struments,' so in those parts of Ireland, beyond tlie 
English boundary, the influence of the clergy was 
Henry’s chief support. Desirous of strengthening this 
interest, he now appointed d native of Ireland, named 
Augustin, to the bishopric of Waterford, and, recog- 
nising the primatial rights of Cashel, sent him to be con- 
secrated by the archbishop of that see. 

A. D. About this time, .the venerable St. Laurence, being at 
Canterbury, in attendance on the king, escaped narrowly 
a frantic attempt upon his life. Having been requested 
by the monks to celebrate mass, be was proceeding to 
the altar, dressed ia his pontificals, when a man of de- 
ranged mind, who had heard of his fame for holiness, 
and thought it would be a meritorious act to confer on 
him the crown of martyrdom, rushed forth upon him 
from the crowd with a large club, and laid him prostrate 
before the altar. On recovering from the effects of 
the outrage, the good archbishop, finding that the king 
had condemned his assailant to death, begged earnestly 
for his pardon, and with some difficulty obtained it. 

Jn the year 1 176, the English colony was deprived, 
by death, of one of its most distinguished and successful 
founders, Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, who died 
in Dublin about the end of May, of a cancerous sore in 
liis leg. His sister Rasilia, who was with him in his 
last moments, despatched secretly a messenger to Ray- 
mond, who was then in Desmond, with ai letter enig- 
matically conveying intelligence of the event. Her ' 
great tooth, she lold^hkn, which had ached so long, was 
now at last fallen out, and she therefore earnestly be- 
sought of him to return to Dublin with all possible 
speed. Feeling how necessary, at such a juncture, was 
the immediate departure of himself and bis army for 

• Leinster, yet unwilling to abandon Limerick, a con- 
quest redounding so much to his interest and fame, 
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Raymond saw, at length, that he had no other alterna- 
tive than to deliver up that city to Donald O'Brian, to 
affect reliance on his faith as one of the barons of the 
king, and to exact from him a new oath of fealty, taking 
his chance for the lord of Thomond’s observance of it. 

The result was.precisely such as, without any great 
stretch of foresight, might have been anticipated. Force 
alone having procured the submission of O’Brian, no 
sooner had the English troops passed over one end of the 
bridge, than they saw the other broken down by the 
Irish, and, at the same time, the city, in all its four 
quarters, was in flames, — haying been set fire to by 
command of O’Brian, in order that Limerick,' as he re- 
marked, might never again be made a nest of foreigners.* 
It is said, (hat when Henry was told of Raymond’s con- 
duct respecting Limerick, he pronounced the following 
generous and soldierly judgment upon it : — “ Great 
courage was shown in the taking of the town ; greater 
in the recovery of it; but wisdom only in the abandon- 
ment of it.” f 

On the arrival of Raymond in Dublin, the earl’s 
remains were interred with the pomp becoming his 
station, in the Cathedral Church of (he Holy Trinity, 
-now Christ Church, in that city ; -r- the archbishop Lau- 
rence presiding over the ceremony. 

The political position occupied by Strongbow, in 
relation to Ireland, renders it difficult to sum up, im- 
partially, any general estimate of his character; thevery 
same qualities and achievements which won for him the 


* Tlie Abbe O’Geoj^hegan, in the fatness of bis Irish zeal, thns endea- 
vours to defend this nncbivalrousactdfO’Brian ; — “Cette action d'O’Brien, 
que les Anglois out traitde de perbdie insigne, n'est pas aussi noire qn’elle 
le parait d’abord. 11 taut observer qne c’etait le defant de tout autre 
defecsenr qui avait engage les Anglais a confier cette place d O'Brien. 
Celni-ci ne semblait il pas disj^ns^ de reconnoissance poor une contlance 
a laqnelle for 9 oit la necessiteV D’aillenrs O’Brien etait nati\rellement le 
maitre de cette contrce ; ne semble-t-il pas juste qn’il ns&t de I’unique 
moyenqn’il avait pour I’arracher a d'injustes nsurpaleurs, et qui etait de 
ddtruire leurs places ?" 

* “Magnus fait ansus in aggrediendo; major in subveniendo ; sed sa- 
pienta solum in deserendo.” Hibern. Expugnat. 1. 2. c. 15. 
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eulogies of one parly, having drawn down on his me- 
mory, from the other, the most bitter censure and hale. 
What his own countrymen have lauded as vigour and 
public spirit, those who were the victims of his stern 
policy hiTvo pronounced to be the grossest exaction and 
tyranny. Full allowance, of course, is to be made for 
the difficulties and odium of such a position; and where 
there are great or shining qualities to divert censure 
from the almost unavoidable wrongs W'hich a military 
adventurer in a foreign land is, by the very nature of 
his mission, led to inflict, the historian, in such cases, 
may fairly suffer his judgment to relax into some degree 
of leniency in its verdict. 

The splendid results, as far as regarded his own per- 
sonal power and enrichment, which arose ont of Strong- 
bow'’s Irish expedition, threw round his career that sort 
ofspurious lustre, which great success, however attained, 
is almost always sure to impart; and that this success, 
as well as the courage by which it w'as achieved, recom- 
mended him to Henry’s favour, appears from that prince 
having called in his aid when pressed by the dangers 
he was exposed to by the rebellion of his two sons. But 
here all the grounds on which we can rest any favourable 
opinion of Strongbow’s character are exhausted; nor 
does he appear to have possessed any one great or 
elevating quality, by which the views that first prompted 
his enterprise could be ennobled, or the means which 
he adopted for their accomplishment can be palliated. 
Even in warfare — the walk where his talents most 
shone — it is evident that he was wanting in one of the 
chief requisites of a general, the power of originating 
plans of military operations; as we learn, from a most 
flattering painter of his character, Gerald of Cambria, 
that all his enterprises were advised and planned lor 
him by others, and that he never of himself ventured 
upon any movement in the field. 

How strong was the traditional impression of the 
cruelty of his character, appears from the tale told— 
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whether truly or not appears more than doubtful— of 
his inhuman conduct towards his son. This youth, as 
already has been stated, having been alarmed by the 
war-cry of the Irish,* at the battle of the Pass, in 
Idrone, fled, in a panic to Dublin, and there announced 
that Strongbow and his army had all been destroyed. 
When assured, however, of his mistake, he hastened to 
join the earl in bis camp, and was cheerfully congratu- 
lating him on bis victory, when the inhuman father drew 
his sword, and, as the tradition runs, cut the ill-fated 
youth in two.f 

The taste for founding and endowing religious esta- 
blishments, which prevailed at this time among thechiefs 
of both nations, presented a painful contrast to the 
scenes of blood and havoc in which they were almost 
daily engaged ; more especially as the wealth employed 
for such pious uses was, in general, the unholy produce 

See Harris oU Ware, Antiq. chap. 21. sect. 3. Harris, by the rray, 
has done injustice here to Staninurst, in immberiDg him among those who 
subscribed lo the Oadelian, or Milesian, legend ; that writer’s views on 
the subject being, as the following passage wiU show, spch as most men of 
any sense, if they give but fair play to ueir ondersUnding, must tahe : — 
“ Habnerint Scoti, sicnt et plurimse quondam naCooes, quse jam nunc cele- 
britate famsB in magno nomine sunt, sua quasi cnnabula, aliqna barbarie in- 
fbscata, Et hoc pnidentins esset confiteri, qndm commentitia bac rerom 
|esiarum gloria, seiiisos apod imperitos venditare .” — De Reb. Hibem. 

Tbe misrepresentation which Harris has given of Stanihurst’s opinioDB he 
took. upon trust from Spenser (.View qf tM State of Ireland), •etha has 
himself hazarded ah explanation of the cry “ Farrah,” which is hardly less 
absord than the other. “ Here also,” he says, “ lyeth open another mani- 
fest proofe that the Irish bee Scythes, or Scots, for in all their encounters 
they nse one very common word, crying Ferragh, Ferragh, which is a 
Scottish word, to wit, the name of one of the first kings of Scotland, cidled 
Feragus, or Fergus.” 

T “'I'bis tradition,” says I.«land, “ receives some countenance from tlie 
ancient monument in the cathedral of Dublin, in which the statue of the son 
of Strongbow is continued only to the middle, nrkh the bowels open rad 
snpported by the bands. But as this mcmument was erected some een- 
tnries alter the death of Strongbow, it is of the leu authority. The Irish 
annals,” he adds,“ repeatediv mention the earl’s son as engaged in several 
actkms posterior to this period.” 

Staninnrst mentions that, by the falling in of a part of the cathedral inthe 
year 1568, this monument was very moidi iqjurea, bat through theoare of 
Sir Henry Sidney wasatlerwards repaired and restored,— “ Coactis fabris 
marmoreum parentis *X nati tymbon singular! opere arlificioqoe haterpo- 
landnm curavit.” 
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of spoliation and wrong. We have already seen that 
the traitor, Dermot, was most liberal in his endowment 
of religious houses ; and his son-in-law, Strongbow, 
following in his footsteps, founded at Kilmainham, 
near Dublin, a priory for knights of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem.* But how little even this lord’s 
munificence to the church could conciliate respect for 
his memory, appears from the terms in which an English 
chronicler, of his own times, speaks of his death : “ He 
carried to the grave with him,” says William of Neu- 
bridge, “ no part of those Irish spoils he had coveted so 
eagerly after in life, putting to risk even his eternal 
salvation to amass them ; but at last, leaving to unthank- 
ful heirs all he had acquired through so much toil and 
danger, he afforded by his fate a salutary lesson to man- 
kind ”f Strongbow left by his wife Eva, the daughter 
of Dermot, king of Leinster, an only child, :j; named 
Isabel, heiress of all his vast possessions, and afterwards 
married to William Mareschall, earl of Pembroke. 

On Strongbow’s death, the two English noblemen 
who had been sent by Henry to assist him in his govern- 
ment returned to that prince, leaving in Raymond’s 
hands all the authority of the state till the will of the 
sovereign should be known. As no opportunity, 

* “ The noble founder,” says Archdall, “ had enfeoffed the prior in the 
whole lands of Kilmainham. ”Wonf. Hibem. He adds that “king Henry 11. 
having enfeoffed Hugh Tirell the elder in the lands of Kilmahallocb, 
with the appurtenances, together with the moiety of the river Lifiey as 
far a.s the water-course near the gallows, Hugh bestowed the said lands on 
the prior of this hospital . 

+ Ex Hibemicis maiiubiis qaibus multum inhiaverat et pro quibus tani 
muUum cum periculo sudaverat salutis, nihil sectim hiuc abiens homo 
ille portavit; sed laboriosepericuloseque qua'sita ingratis relinqiiens here- 
dibns ; salubrem qnoque multis ex suo occasu doctrinam reliquit. — Rer. 
Anyl 1. 2. c. 26. 

^ There is some confusion in the accounts given by different historians 
of the number and sex of the children Strongbow leu behind him. The 
chronicler Diceto states, in opposihon to all the known facts, that a bo^, 
by the princess Eva, scarce three years old,^wa8 his heir : — “ Filium ni 
plene triennem, ex filia memorati regis sullatura relinqiiens heeredem.” 
According to lord Lyttelton, he left a son and a daughter, both infants. 
But a male child by Eva would have inherited, of course, tlie Irish pos- 
sessions ; and any sons Ihe earl might have had by a former wife were no 
longer infants. 
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however, had yet been a£forded for a refutation of the 
charges advanced against Raymond, the king's jealousy 
o( the influence of that officer still remained unabated. 
Accordingly, he sent into Ireland, as his justiciary, or 
viceroy, William Fitz-Aldelm, attended by a guard of 
ten knights of his own household, and having utader his 
order, with each a similar train, John de Courcy, Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephen, and iVIilo de Cogan; all of whom 
had served the king gallantly, both in England and 
France. On being apprised of their arrival, Raymond 
hastened to meet them, on the borders of Wexford, 
with a chosen body of cavalry ; and having received 
them with all due marks of respect, went through the 
ceremony of delivering up to the deputy all the cities 
and castles held by the English, as well as the hostages 
of the princes or-chieftains of Ireland committed to his 
keeping. 

A proof of the jealousy already entertained of the 
Geraldine family, of which Raymond was one of the 
earliest and noblest ornaments, is mentioned by the 
chronicler as having occurred during this ceremonial. 
On seeing him approach at the head of so fine a troop 
of young men, all of their leader’s owm kindred, bearing 
the same coat of arms emblazoned on their shields, and 
all mounted on beautiful horses, which they coursed 
playfully over the field, Fitz-Aldelna said, in a low voice, 
to some of his attendants, I will shortly check this 
pride, and disperse these shields;’”^ and from that hour, 
adds the chronicler, such was the policy pursued, not 
only by Fitz-Aldelm himself, but by every deputy who 
succeeded him. Nor was it long before an opportunity 
for the display of this feeling was furnished by the 
death of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the original stock from 
whence, by the three sons he leftbehind, have descended 
all the noble and illustrious families of this name in 
Ireland. Scarcely bad the breath left his franie, when 

r • • 

• “Ad sues se vertens, demissa voce, superbiam banc, isquit, in brevi 
romprimam etclypeos i.stos dispergam.” — Hibem. Expugnat. 1. 3. c. 15. 
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Fitz-Aldelm seized on the castle of Wicklow, which 
SlroDgbow had granted to Maurice Fitz-Gerald for his 
services; and, by way of atonement for this injustice, 
gave to the three sons the small city of Ferns; where, 
however, from the want of strongholds, they were much 
exposed to the incursions ofthe neighbouring inhabitants. 
They had built, for the security of their territory, a rude 
fortress ; but this, by order of Walter Aleman, Fitz- 
Aldelm’s nephew, in consequence, it is said, of bribes 
received from the natives, was maliciously razed to the 
ground. 

How unavailing, sometimes, were even such defences 
against sudden attacks, had been seen on a late occasion, 
when the castle of Slane, in Meath, which had been 
granted by De Lacy to Richard le Fleming, having been 
surprised by the Irish chief to whom that principality 
legitimately belonged, the whole garrison and inmates 
of the castle were put to the sword, and Le Fleming 
himself slain. Such alarm did this event spread 
throughout Meath, that the garrisons of three other 
castles, built by the same lord, all quitted them the fol- 
lowing day. 

The unpopularity which attended Fitz-Aldelm’s ad- 
ministration may be sufficiently accounted for from its 
general character, without laying much stress on the 
particular charges which have been brought against it 
by the chroniclers; and the simple fact, that he was 
actuated in his government more by political than by 
military considerations, abundantly explains the con- 
temptuous impatience with which he was submitted to 
by the colonists, who, being for the most part armed and 
rapacious adventurers, had hitherto prospered, and 
expected still further to prosper, by the trenchant policy 
of the sword. Among those most impatient of such 
inaction was John de Courcy, a baron second in command 
to Fitz-Aldelm, and gifted with extraordinary prowess 
and daring. Having looked to Ireland as a field of 
spoil and adventure, De Courcy was determined not to 
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be baulked in his anlicipations : So, choosing out of the 
troops under his conamand a body of fwo-and-twenty 
knights, and about three hundred other soldiers, he 
proposed to lead them into the heart of Ulster,— -a 
region unvisited yet by the English arms, and therefore 
opening to his fierce ambition a fresh source of aggran- 
disement and military fame. 

At the beginning of the year 1 177, in defiance of a pe- 
remptory order from the deputy, De Courcy set out from 
Dublin with this small force, and arrived in four days, 
by a rapid march, at Downpatrick, the metropolis of 
Ulidia/ or Down, and the residence of the king of that 
territory, Roderic MacDunlevy. The alarm caused by 
this inroad of foreigners into a country where they had 
hitherto been known but by rumour, and where, trusting 
to their distance from the scene of conflict, the inhabitants 
were unprepared with the means of defence, was at first 
so general and overwhelming, that scarce any resistance 
was made ; and the people of the town, unappfised of 
the approach of an enemy till they heard, at day-break, 
the clangor of the English bugles soundingf in their 
streets, became helpless victims of the rage and rapacity 
of the soldiery. It happened that the pope’s legate, car- 
dinal Vivian, was then at Downpatrick, having arrived 
there a short time before from Scotland;:^ and struck with 
horror at this unprovoked aggression, he endeavoured to 
mediate terms of peace between the two parties; pro- 
posing that De Courcy should withdraw his army from 
Ulidia, on condition of the prince of that country paying 
tribute to Henry. 

This offer De Courcy sternly refused ; and Vivian, 

■" Ulidia or Ullah, comprised at the most the oow coanty of Down, and 
some parts of Antrim. 

“Adeo inrxpectatus penetravit, ut eWes, mrtu xacni, Britannicas 
copies in Ultoniam inflnere minime somninrint, nsqne eo dmn, in variis 
partibns arbis disturbatis, bnccinarum clangor prima lace intonait.” Stani- 
nurst, 14 . 

^ Hibem. Expngnat. I. 2. c. 16. Guiielm. Neubrig. 1. 3. c. 9. Leland 
mistakenly represents Vivian as having come to Ireland in the train of Fita- 
Aldelm, the new justiciary. 

26 » 
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provoked by such gross injustice, now strenuously 
advised the Ulidian Prince, and even besought him, as 
he valued his blessing, to stand up manfully in defence 
of his violated territories.* The panic into which the 
natives had at first been thrown having by this time 
subsided, a large tumultuary force was collected, consist- 
ing of no less, it is said, than ten thousand men ; at the 
head of which the king marched to drive the enemy from 
his capital. De Courcy, however, advanced from the 
town to meet them, and a hard-fought battle ensued, in 
which this lord himself and some of his knights, per- 
formed prodigies of valour, and which ended in the total 
defeat and rout of the Irish.f In the course of the 
action, Malachy, the bishop of Down, was taken 
prisoner; but, through the intercession of the cardinal, 
was again set at liberty, and restored to his see. 

With the superstition common to most of the heroes 
of that period, De Courcy persuaded himself that he had, 
by this expedition, fulfilled a prophecy of Merlin, which 
had declared, that a white knight, sitting on a while 
horse, and bearing birds on bis shield, would be tbe 
first that with force of arms would enter and invade 
Ulster. The important battle, also, which he had now 
gained, was tbe same predicted, as be fancied, in one of 
St. Cdlumba’s prophecies; where it was foretold, that 
so great wblild be the carnage of the Irish, that the 
enemy would wade up to the knees in their blood. So 
strongly had the predictions of this saint affected De 
Courcy’s imagination,:}: that he always carried about 

* “Qai pu^apdun^TO patria es«« dixit, et piignaturia cum obsecra- 
tionibus benedixit.” Gulielm. lieubrig. ui supra. 

-J- Adopting the improbable atalcment of Giraldua respecting this battle, 
that the number of Irish engaged in it waa ten thooaand, while their victora, 
the English, were not quite four hundred, Stanihurat yet falls into the gross 
absurdity of praising the military valour on both sides as equal. Thus, for 
the mere pleasure, as it would seem, of turning a tnrgid sentence, he says, 
“Nolli parti militaris' virtus deest sed victorie elargitor. Dens,” etc. etc. 
Again, “ Ultonienses,nt est hominum genns naturd et uan ralde bellicosam, ' 
nam conducti in armis aevum agnnt, visis Britaonis, non timide ac diffi- 
denter, sed ordinate et aodacfer processum efficiunt” 

i According to Stanihurst, John de Courcy, in his anxiety to adapt these 
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with him a book,* in the Irish language, wherein they 
were written, and slept with it under his pillow ; regard- 
ing these prophecies as a sort of “mirror” of the won- 
drous achievements he was himself destined to perform. 
In the month of June following, De Courcy again defeated 
an army of the Uitonians; and among the English 
wounded in this second conflict, was Armoric of St. 
Laurence, ancestor of the barons of Howth. 

While John de Ck)urcy was thus overrunning Ulster, 
where his small force had extended their incursions 
into Dalriada and Tyrone, the legate, whose mission, 
notwithstanding his generous effort in favour of the 
Uitonians, had for its object to forward Henry’s designs 
upon Ireland, proceeded to Dublin, and there convoked 
a general council of bishopsand abbots; in which, setting 
forth the right of dominbn over that country conferred 
by the pope upon Henry, he impressed on them the 
necessity of payingobedience to such high authority under 
pain of excommunication. He also, among oUier re- 
gulations, promulgated at this council, gave leave to the 
English soldiers to provide themselves with victuals for 
their expeditions out of the churches, into which, as 
inviolable sanctuaries, they used to be removed by the 
natives; — merely ordering, that, for the provisions thus 
taken, a reasonable price should be paid to the rectors 
of the churches. 

Soon after the dissolution of this council, we find 
another expedition undertaken by the English, and 
under circumstances peculiarly disgraceful to most of 
the parties concerned in it. Some bitter quarrel having 


prophecies to himself, took the not unskilful mode of adapting himself to 
the prophecies ; and, with that view, provided for his own equipment, in 
proceeding to Ulster^ a white horse, a shield with bees on it, and all the 
other foretold appendages of the destiimd. conqueror of Ulidia ; so that, as 
Stanihnrst expresses it, “ he sallied'fdftl^Ilke an actor, dressed to perform 
a part: — at in Ultoniam, tanquam personatiis comoedas, adyolarit.” 

' “Ipse vero JoMnes librnm none prohetienm Habernice scriptum tan- 
qnana operum sndnim'specohim prse manibns dicHiir haboisse .’' Gircdd.- 
“ Ad dormieiidum proficiscens, entidem sub cubicnlaris lecti pnlvino col- 
locaret.” — Stanihurst. < 
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for a long time existed between Roderic O’Connor and 
his eldest son Murtagh, the young prince had in con- 
sequence of these differences fled to Dublin, and in- 
vited Fitz-Aldelm to make war upon his father, offering 
himself to conduct into Connaught the army destined 
to this service. It does not appear that there had been 
on the part of Roderic any violation of the treaty entered 
into with Henry, or that, hy any offensive step whatso- 
ever, he had given provocation to the English govern- 
ment. The hope of being able, however, to profit by 
this family feud, to render it the means of dividing and 
distracting the strength of Connaught, and thereby 
facilitate the acquisition of that province for Henry, 
was far too tempting to be. easily resisted. Accordingly 
Fitz-Aldelm, though drained already of a part of bis 
aitny by the detachment led into Ulster by De Courcy, 
was yet able to send, under Milo de Cogan, in aid of 
the unnatural son’s treason, a force of horsemen and 
archers, amounting to more than 500 men. 

Crossing the Shannon, these troops advanced as far 
as Tuam, unresisted, finding neither people nor pro- 
visions throughout the wliole of the way. The inha- 
bitants had retired, with their families and cattle, to the 
fastnesses of the hills, or into inaccessible woods, first 
destroying all such stores of provisions as were not con- 
cealed in subterranean granaries ; and, when they had 
not time to remove them from the bouses and churches, 
setting fire to the towns themselves in .which these 
structures stood, and thus consuming all together. So 
completely did this mode of proceeding distress and 
baffle their invaders, that at the end of eight days 
they were compelled to return, and without having 
gained a single advantage. On approaching the Shan"- 
non, they were suddenly attacked by Roderic O’Connor, 
who bad waited their coming, with a large force, in a 
wood not far from that river ; and, affer suff'ering con- 
siderable loss, they at length forced their way, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Dublin. Rodcric’s son, the traitor 
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Murtagb, was taken prisoner in this Rction ; and the 
men of Connaught, — not one of whom, it appears, 
had followed bis example in joining the foreigners,— 
delivered him up into the hands of his father, who 
punished his treason, according to the barbarous fashion 
of those times, by depriving him of his eyes. 

To a mind acute as was that of Henry, it must have 
become, at this time, sufficiently manifest, that out of 
such crude and discordant elements as were now con- 
flicting in Ireland, neither peace nor order were likely 
soon to arise; and that the grasp of one strong and 
steady hand, acting with immediate, not deputed 
power, and coercing all parties alike into obedience and 
observance of justice, presented the sole means or hope 
that human policy could suggest for the reduction of 
so crude and complicated a chaos into order. Fated as 
Ireland was by her position, and even still more by the 
feuds prevailing among her own people, to become subject 
to foreign dominion, the presence, for a few years, of a 
ruler like Henry in the land, with an army large 
enough to render resistance hopeless, would, by lending 
to the new institutions introduced by him at once 
enforcement and superintendence, have secured both 
their reception by the country, and their adaptation to 
its peculiar habits and wants ; and in this manner, per- 
haps, the euthanasia of Ireland’s independence might, 
with advantage and honour to both countries, have 
been effected. At all events, the world would, in that 
case, have been spared the anomalous spectacle that has 
been ever since presented by the two nations; — the one 
subjected, without being subdued; the other rulers, but 
not masters : the one doomed to all that is tumultuous 
in independence, without its freedom ; the other endued 
with every attribute of despotism, except its power. 

It can hardly be doubted that Henry was suffi- 
ciently aware of the value of Ireland, to have taken 
more pains in laying the foundations of the English 
power in that kingdom, had the cares attendant on so 
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vast an extent of dominion, and the anxieties caused 
by bis domestic troubles, allowed him the leisure and 
thought requisite for such a task. The plan which oc- 
curred to him about this time, of investing his youngest 
son John with the lordship of Ireland) is supposed 
to have, been suggested by the wish to supply, as far as 
was practicable, the want ofthe royal presence and sanc- 
tion, in the administration of that country’s airairs.” 
He might also, in taking this step, have been somewhat 
influenced by the general rage for subinfeudations which 
naturally prevailed in an age when land was regarded as 
a source more of power than of revenue, and which, at 
this period, had converted France into a vast assemblage 
of fiefs. As his claim to the kingdom of Ireland bad 
originally been founded on agrant from the see ofRome,f 
to the same source he now thought it right to apply for 
approval of the intended enfeofTment.:]: Permission was 
accordingly granted to him by Alexander III., to bestow 
that sovereignty either upon John, or any other of his 
sons he might choose; and, also, to reduce to complete 
obedience such chiefs oflreland as might prove refractory. 
. In prosecution of this object,. Henry, about the 
middle of May in the year 1 1 77, assembled a council 
of prelates and barons at Oxford, and, in their pre- 
sence, constituted his son John king of lreland.§ 

* “ Some method to supply, so far as it could be supplied, the want of 
his presence, was therefore to be sought; -and he judged, very truly ,>tliat 
the Irish nation, accustomed throujgh the course of many ages to be 
verned by princes of as ancient royal blood as any in Europe would not easily 
be kept patient under the rule of his servants.” — Lord Lyttelton, Book 5. 

An anonymous writer thus puts the dilemma in which those kings of 
England were involved, who set forth the authority of Adrian’s Bull as the 
ground of their claims to the dominion of Ireland : — “ Deinde interro^ 
Anglos an Henrictia ille secundns acceperit Iliberuiam sibi et successori- 
bus a Romano Pontificejure feudali necne? Si rennt, ad quid prose 
citant Bullam illam ? Si afflrment, ergo Heges Auglim sunt feiidatarii et 
vassalli. Summi Ponlificis. cnjus potestatem ad comprimendnm regnum 
a^oscunt, et in cmteris regant.” Dispulat. Apologetica de Jure regni 
Hiberniee. Francfourt. 1645. 

" ^ Pcrquisiveratenim ab Alexandra snmmoPontifice quod liceretei filinm 
soum quern vellet regem Hiberniee facere et similiter coronare ac regis po- 
tentes ejusdem terree qni subjectionem ei facere nollent deheWare. —Bromton. 

§ “Oxoniam prefectus est, etc. .fohannem filinm totins Hibernie re- 
yutum facit.” — Polydore Viryil. 
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Nolhwitlistanding, however, this solemn announcement 
of his title, the young prince was never afterwards, in 
any document that has come down to us, styled other- 
wise than lord of Ireland, and earl of Morelon. In 
conformity with this change in the tenure by which that 
realm was held, Henry confirmed his grant of Meath a D 
to Hugh de Lacy, by a new charter, wherein it was *^77. 
set down that this lord, for the future, was to hold 
that province under him and his son ; and by the 
service, not, as before, of fifty only, but of a hun- 
dred knights. He also granted, at this time, to Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephen and Milo de Cogan, the kingdom 
of Cork, or, as it was otherwise called, of Desmond; 

to be held of him and his son John, and their heirs, 

with the exception of the city of Cork, and the adjoin- 
ing cantreds,* which Henry retained in his own hands, 
but of which Fitz-Stephen and Cogan were to have the 
custody for him. It appears, however, that notwith- 


* According to Giraldiis, acantred waa au.ch a portion of land as nsnallr 
contains a hundred towns; so that, says Ware, “the quantity of a cantred 
orcentu^, which is the same with the Saxon hundred, is no way ascertained 
py any fixed measure ; and, as the quantity of a cantred is variable and 
incertain, so also is the quantity of a carocate, or plow-land, which is 
greater or less according to the nature or quality of the soil ; though it is 
commonly reported to be such a portion of land as can give employment to 
one plow through (he year.” In a registry of the Abbey of Duisk Con- 
naught IS said to contain only 26 cantreds. ’ 

The yVelshhad anciently the territorial division of cantrefs, every cantrei* 
Mntaimng a hundred towns, or 25,600 acres —Leges iVallicce, quoted by 
1 nmer, book 16. c. 3. ” j 

The division of the people into hundreds appears to have been a custom 
i Germans {German. Tacit.), though Murphy, in his diffuse 

translation of the words centeni ex singulis pagis sunt,” has taken for 
mntod much more than the passage implies. “ Each canton.” he makes 
lacitussay, sends a hundred ; — from that circumstance called hnndredoiw 
oy the army.” 

The following remarks of Mr Monk Mason, on the subject of the Irish 

presumptions, arising from the 
msh Topography of Girald. Cambrens., written about 11%, and from ether 
incuntruvertible evidences, that n rude survey of Ireland was made bv 
Hennr II., in mutation of Doomsday-Book. Girald., speakingof the ancient 
r®F®‘ P* Ireland into 6ve portions, observes, that each part con- 
tains 32 cantreds. When we reflect on the technical word he uses we 
may be sure that some degree of accuracy was attended (to, for every 
^ntred contoined 32 towolands, and every townlahd eight carncates ” 
Parochial Surveg 
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staodiog this grant, they acquired possession of but a 
small part of that territory ; and that, two years after, 
they were obliged to content themselves with but seven 
cantreds near the city between them both, while do 
less than twenty-four cantreds remained still out of 
their power, as well as of the king’s,— not having yet 
been brought under subjection. 

A grant which proved, in the same manner, to be 
rather nominal than real, was that which Henry made, 
some time after, of the kingdom of Limerick, or North 
Munster, to the two brothers of the earl of Cornwall, 
and Josselin de Pumerai, their nephew. As the granted 
territory was still in the possession of its rightful ruler, 
Donald O’Brien, who had shown both the will and the 
power to defend it to the last, these English lords 
deemed it most prudent to decline so precarious a gift. 
The same principality, however, was again made the 
subject of a grant by Henry, who bestowed it as a fief, 
to be held of him and his son, on Philip de Braosa ; 
and this baron, aided by De Cogan, and Fitz-Stephen, 
marched an army towards the Shannon, with the view 
of seizing upon Limerick. But the inhabitants had 
'determined to sacrifice the city rather than suffer it to 
fail into the hands of the English; and when he advanced 
to the margin of the river, he beheld Limerick all in 
flames. Struck by the determined resolution which 
this act of despair implied, De Braosa, though naturally, 
as we are told, not wanting in courage, hesitated to 
advance. In vain did his confederates, De Cogan and 
Fitz-Stephen, who were well accustomed to such 
scenes, urged him to accompany them across the river, 
and offered to build for him a fort, on the other side, 
from whence he could command the city. Between 
his own fearsf and those of his followers — who were 

* “ Et ideo maxime prafati militea regnam illud de Limeric habere so- 
luernot, qnia non dam erat adqaisitom, nee snbjectam dominio domini regis.” 
Benedict. Abbas. 

-) “ Their opinion might be prudent,” says lord Lyttelton, “yet it was 
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the very refuse, it appears, of the population of South 
Wales — a general panic sprung up among them; and, 
exhibiting a rare instance; it must be owned, of want of 
courage among the English adventurers, they returned, 
disheartened and in so far disgraced, to rejoin their 
countrymen at Cork. 

Besides the above mentioned grants proceeding im- 
mediately from the crown, there were also lands parcelled 
out, by subinfeudation, from these several territories, 
by which a number of the other lords engaged in these 
wars were amply enriched and aggrandised. Thus to 
Gilbert de Nogent, the founder of the noble family of 
W'estmeath, Hugh de Lacy conveyed, by charter, the 
land, or, as afterwards called, barony of Delvin, con- 
taining about 20,000 acres ; while, at the same time, 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, out of the lands which had been 
granted to him in Cork, conveyed to his nephew, Philip 
de Barry, three cantreds, called Olelhan, besides two 
other cantreds elsewhere; in right of which baronies, 
the family of De Barry always ranked as parliamentary 
peers, and in the reign of Charles 1. was elevated to an 
earldom. 

Being found deficient in the military talents which 
the office of deputy required, W’illiam Fitz-Aldelm was, 
in the years 1 178, removed from the post, and Hugh 
de Lacy appointed his successor. Besides the causes 
already assigned for the unpopularity of his adminis- 
tration, there are grounds for suspecting that his having 
adopted a somewhat more just and conciliatory policy 
towards the Irish, was not among the least of those 
offences by w'hich be forfeited the good will of the 
colonists; and that, even thus early, any show of 
consideration for the rights and comforts of the natives 
was beginning to be regarded with fear and jealousy, as 
a species of treason towards their mastens. “ He was 

not in the spirit of the English chivalrr, which had enabled a few adven- 
turers of that nation, with infinite odds against them, to make aad keep 
such great conquests, in different parts of Ireland.” 

II. 27 
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the flalterer,” says Giraidus, “ of rebels, aad full of 
courtesy towards the foe.”* “He was a friend, ’’says 
another, “ to the enemies of the state, and a foe to its 
friends.”! The charge advanced against him of 
having been in the habit of receiving bribes from the 
Irish, may have had its origin probably in some acts of 
kindness which he is said to have performed towards 
the natives, and which his less liberal countrymen 
endeavoured to tarnish by assigning such unworthy 
motives for them. 

It is necessary to remind the reader that, in the 
peculiar view here taken of Fitz-Aldelm’s policy, I have 
been led solely by my own conjectures, and by the de- 
ductions which, as it appears to me, may fairly be drawn 
from the very nature and terms of the charges brought 
against him. That he had not forfeited much of the royal 
favour by his administration, appears from his appoint- 
ment, at this time, to the custody of Leinster; that pro- 
vince having, on the decease of Earl Strongbow, faUen 
to the king, as supreme lord of the fief, during the 
infancy of the heir. In like msmner, Wexford, which had 
originally been given to Fitz-Aldelm, and then afterwards 
transferred to Strongbow, was now restored to the 
former lord ; while at the same time Waterford, with its 
dependencies, was entrusted by the king to Robert Poer. 

The event, during Fitz-Aldelm’s administration, to 
which the natives attached most importance, was the 
removal, by his orders, of the celebrated Staff of Jesus 
from Armagh to Dublin. This staff or crosier, which 
was said to have belonged to St. Patrick,! and which 

' “ Rebellium blanditor hosti saaviMimos.” Hib. Expug. I. 3. 

c 16. 

+ " Reipablicte ioimicis amicus, reipublicss amicis inimicus. — Siuni- 
burst, de Ash. Hib. 1. i. 

^ One of ibe_ nsarpera of the see of Armi^h, Nigel M'Aid, carried off 
with him, on being removed, both this Staff, as we are told by St. Bernard, 
and the text of the Oospels which bad belonged to St. Patrick ; and snch 
was the reverence in whioh these two reliqnes were regarded by the Mople, 
that whoever bad them in his possession was regarded as the rightfal claim- 
ant to the see. 
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St. Bernard describes . as being, in his time, covered 
over with gold and set with precious gems, had been 
for many ages an object of veneration with the people ; 
and its removal now, from the caithedrai of Armagh 
to that of Dublin, was but a part of (he policy pursued 
afterwards by the English, of concentrating, as much 
as was possible, (he power and wealth of the Church 
in Dublin, and diverting it, in proportion, from the see 
of Armagh. Fitz-Aldeim was also the founder, by order 
of King Henry, of the famous abbey of St. Thomas the 
martyr (i. e. Becket), near Dublin, on the site now 
called Thomas Court. ' ’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

I 

John de Courcy defeated in Ulster.— De Lacy again entrusted with the 
GovemmenL — Death of St. Lanrenoe. — ^Sncceeded in the See of Dublin 
^ by John Cuming.— Murder of Milo de Cogan and Fitz-Stephen's Son. — 
Arrival of Philip Barry and his Brother Gerald. — Hervey .of Mount- 
Manrice retires into a Monastery. — Dissensions in the Family of Roderic 
O’Connor. — Philip of Worcester appointed Depnty. — Prince John sent 
to Irelaud with a large Army, — Insolence of his Followers to the Irish 
Chiefs. — A Spirit of Insurrection raised throughout Ireland. — Forts built 
by the English. — Successfully attacked by the Irish, and several Barons 
slain. — John loses almost the whole of his Army. — Is recalled by Henry 


John De Courcy, who still continued his warfare in 
Ulster, met, in the course of (his year, with a severe 
check. He had taken, in a predatory incursion into 
Louth, a vast number of cattle, and was driving them 
from thence to bis own quarters, when be found himself 
attacked by the (wo princes of Oriel and of Ulla ; and 
aftcra sharp conflict, in which the greater number of his 
troops were cut off, he was obliged tofly, attended by only 
eleven horsemen, and continued his retreat for two days 
and two nights, without either food or rest, till he reached 
his own castle near Downpatrick. He was likewise un- 
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successful io another incursion which he made the same 
year into Dalaradia. 

How individious and difficult was the task of admi- 
nistering the country's affairs, may be judged from the 
short period during which each of the deputies was 
allowed to remain in office. The odium excited, as we 
have seen, by Fitz-Aldelm’s measures, bad induced the 
king to recall him ; and now the popularity of his suc- 
cessor, awakening in a like degree the royal jealousy, 
led to a similar result. Hugh de Lacy was, this year, 
removed from the government, and the office of deputy 
committed to the joint care of John, constable qf Che- 
shire, and Richard, bishop of Coventry. 

Among those acts of De Lacy which had aroused 
in the king suspicions of his harbouring high and 
ambitious views, was the marriage he had lately con- 
tracted, and without asking the royal permission, with 
the daughter of Roderic, king of Connaught. -Rut the 
exclusion of this lord from the favour of bis sovereign, 
was, for the present, but of short duration. The ready 
submission with which he had yielded to his unjust 
dismissal from office, and the clear explanations he was 
able to give of the whole of his conduct, completely 
dissipated the king's suspicions, and after but three 
months’ deprivation of office, be was reinstated in the 
government ; — Robert of Shrewsbury being sent with 
him, on the part of the king, to act as his counsellor and 
assihant, and be the witness, or, in plain language, spy, 
of his proceedings.* 

During the remainder of his administration, De Lacy 
w'as chiefly employed in building castles for the pro- 
tection of Leinster, having already sufficiently fortified 

‘ “ Qiii Regis e* parte coadjutor ei et consiliarins, opernmque suorum 

testis existeret.” Hibem. Erpugnat. 1. 2. c. 23. Lelana adds, that it was 
at Lacy’s own request this “ inspector” was sent with him, in order “ that 
the king might he thus authentically informed of all his conduct,” etc. etc. 
Leland, who abounds in this sort of secret information, refers, in the 
present instance, to Stanihurst as his authority; but Stanihorst says 
nothing whatever of any sqch request having been made. 
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his own territory of Meath ; and more than adozen names 
of places, where he now erected castles, will be found 
enumerated by the chronicler. To this baron’s govern- 
ment, at the di'derent periods of his office, has been attri- 
buted the singular good fortune ofhavingbeen popular 
alike with the English settlers and the natives; and his 
kind and liberaf treatment of the latter is assigned by 
Giraldus as one of the reasons of the suspicion enter- 
tained of his barbonring ambitious designs upon the 
country : — so difficult was it to depart with impunity 
from that general system of force and rapine upon which 
the settlementwas, from the first, founded, and by which 
alone, it was thought, its safety and interests could he 
upheld. Even De Lacy himself, who w'as, perhaps, 
praiseworthy only as compared with his associates, is 
allowed by the same favourable painter of his character 
to have b^n guilty, occasionally, of injustice and ty- 
ranny, as well as the rest. “ By oppressing others with 
a strong band,” says Giraldus,* “ he amply enridicd his 
own followers." 

In this year, the saint and patriot, Laurence O’Toole, 
died at the monastery of Augum, now Eu, on tlie' 
borders of Normandy. He had been, in the preceding 
year, one of the six Irish prelates who attended the 
general conneil of Lateran,-f- and had then received from 
the pope, Alexander 111., who had treated him with (he 
distinction and kindness due to his high character, a bull 
confirming the rights and jurisdiction of thf^burch of 
Dublin, over the sees of Glendalough, Kil^e, Ferns, 

* “ Tam ampla mann alios opprimendo snos ubiqae dicUvit.” Hooker 
entirely omits, I in bis translation, this single dark shade thrown into De 
Lacy’s character hy the chronicler. 

+ “ The other five were, Catholicos, of Toam ; Constantine O’Brian, of 
KillalM; Felix, of Lisniore; Anastas, of Waterford ; and Brictias, of 
Limerick. .The bull granted on this occasion, which is curions, as showing 
how richly endowed the see. of Dnblin was at that period, may be found 
in Usher’s Sylloge, No. XLVin. Fleuiy mentions (Htsf. ^clesieut, 1. 73. 
§ 34.}, that one of the Irish bishops present at this council had for his sole 
means of subsistence the milk of three cows. It appears, from Iloveden, 
that there were present at the council several other Irish bishops, besides 
the six just mentioned ; and it is supposed to be of one of those that Ute 
above improbable tale is related See l.,anigan, chap. 29. § 14. note 96. 

•27 • 
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Leigblin and Ossory. Some peculiar privileges which, 
in his zeal for Ireland, he had succeeded in oblaining 
from that council, were resented, it seems, by Henry, 
as derogatory to his royal dignity; but there do not 
appear to be any grounds for the statement, advanced 
by some writers, that, in consequence of this offence, 
he was forbidden by the king to return to Ireland ; as 
we find him, after that period, employed actively in the 
care of his diocese and province, and dispensing those 
charities and hospitalities around him, which appear 
to have" been as princely in their extent as they were 
evidently pure and unostentatious in their motive. In 
the course of the year he had accompanied to England 
a son of Roderic O'Connor, who had been sent as a 
hostage to Henry for the payment, of the tribute stipu- 
lated between his father and that prince.* Passing 
afterwards into France, he was seized with a fever, when 
arrived on the frontiers of Normandy, and expired the 
1 4th of November, 1 1 80. 

This pious and eminent prelate, who was styled, as 
St.Bernard tells us, “ the Father of his country ,”-J- was of 
the illustrious house of the O’Tuathals, being the youngest 
son of Murchertach O’Tuathal, prince of Imaile,:j; or, as 
> 

* “ Item, eodem, anno 1 ISO, Lanrenciua DavelineBsis Archiep. qoi_ ad 
Dominnm re^em io Normaoniam transfretaverat, addneens aecaro filipm 
Roderici Reg. Connact. qnem idem Rex miserat Domio. sqo Reg. An^ie, 
remansaram'-sibi in'obaidem super pactis inter eos contractia de toibiito 
Hibernim solvendo.” ' Benedict. Abbas. 

■J" “ Pateig|tetriae dictus.” ' ' 

t In the scarce work of Tbomas Carve,_ of Tippqrary, entilkd 
Lyra, sive Anacephaleeosis IBbemica, I find, in allusion to St. Lau- 
rence's royal descent, the' following lines : 

Regius hoe anget ptmm Lanrentius agmen, 

Etemnm sedis Dubliniensis faonos. 

Also in a pastoral letter of Pope Benedict XIV . , addressed to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of Ireland, in the year 1741, the fame of St. Laurence 
is thus commemorated ; — “ Sed et sinceriora percurrite S. Laurentii 
Arch. Dublin, quern regis sanguine ortum legatnm apostol. in Hibemiani 
Alexand. III. predecessor noster, io coocilio Lateranensi III. selegit, etc. 
.Atque inde facile intelligatis qum qnantaque pro Qrege sno vir aportolicua 
iecerit atqiie pertulerit.’’ It is not true, however, as stated here, that St. 
I.aurence was ever appointed legate to Ireland. A hymn on SL Laurence, 
given in Thomas De Burgh’s Officia Propria Sanctorum Hibernia, and 
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usually called, the glen of Imaile, in the now county of 
Wicklow. While, yet a boy, be was, by his own desire, 
dedicated to the ecclesiastical state; and, under the care 
of the bishop of Glendalougb, made considerable pro- 
gress in learning and piety. When twenty-five years of 
age, he was selected abbot of the monastery of that place, 
which was distinct from the episcopal see, and became, 
within a few years, successively bishop of Giendaloiigh 
and archbishop of Dublin. The holy seclusion of the 
Valley of the Lakes, where so large a portion of his 
earlier days had been passed, still continued to re- 
tain a charm for him through life ; and it was bis 
delight when engaged in the cares of his archbishop- 
ric, to retire occasionally to Glendalougb, and there, in 
a cave which had been used as an oratory by St. Kevin, 
to pass whole weeks in lonely prayer and contem- 
plation.* 

The Share taken by him in all the most important 
transactions connected with Ireland which occurred 
during his public life, has already, from time to time, 
been noticed in the preceding pages ; and it redounds 
scarcely less to the credit of the English authorities, 
than to the honour of his own high character, that, 
notwithstanding his proclaimed zeal for the independ- 
ence of his native land, and the efforts made by him 
to awaken in his countrymen a spirit of resistance to 
the foreigner, he should yet have been selected for so 


more worthy of notice for its troth than its poetry, contains the following 
deserved tribute to the pohlic character of this eminent man : — 

Non favor regnm, neqne te tomoltas 
Plebis insanm, toa sea tot annis 
Nota, Lanrenti, Pietas ad altos 
Vezit honores. 

It has been my object, in this note, to collect together a few of the proofs 
of this eminent IriAman's celebrity, which have escaped the notice of 
Dr Lanigan and others. To the rorthcomiog, “ Memoirs of the Arch* 
bishops of Dublin,” by Mr D’ Alton, we may look with the confidence 
which that gentleman’s knowledge of our history and antiqnities inspires, 
for a fuller and more interesting account of the affairs of the Irish Church 
than has yet appeared. > 

* Vit. Laurent ap Messingham. 
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many important and delicate missions to the English 
court ; and, though naturally regarded with jealous 
suspicion by the king, should have remained to the last 
in undisturbed possession both of his popularity and 
his honoui-s. Even by the slanderer of all other per- 
sons and things belonging to Ireland, Laurence is pro- 
nounced to have been a “just and a good man.”* 
An ardent lover of his ill-fated country, he felt but the 
more poignantly those wretched feuds and unnatural 
treacheries of her own sons, which were now co- 
operating so fatally with the enemy, in reducing her 
to complete degradation and ruin ; and, a short time 
before his death, he is said to have exclaimed, in the 
Irish language, “ Ah, foolish and senseless people, what 
is now to become of you ? Who will now cure your 
misfortunes? Who will heal you?” When reminded 
on his death-bed of the propriety of making his will, he 
answered, “God knows, I have not at this moment 
so much as a penny under the sun.”-j* His remains 
were deposited in the middle of the church of Augum, 
where they lay till the year of his canonization, by 
Honorius III. , a. d. 1226, when, with great solemnity, 
they were placed over the high altar, and preserved in 
a silver shrine ; some of his reliques:^ having been sent 
to Christ Church, in Dublin, and some to different places 
in France. 

Immediately on receiving the intelligence of Lau- 

* “ Laorentius Dublioiensis Fpiacopus ; vir bonua and jiutua.” — Uirald. 
CambrcDs. Hibem. Expunnat. 1. 3. c. 23. 

The author of his life, published in Measingham’s Florilegium, aueati 
of hia munificence in entertaining the rich, aa well aa of his ebarit; 
in feeding and anccouring the poor. Every day he took care to aec 
fed in hia own preaence from thirty to aixty poor peraona; and, during 
a famine which laated for three yeata, he gave daily alma to 500 people, 
bemdea aupplying 300 more tbroughont hia diocese with clothea, pro- 
visions, ana other necessariea. It is added, that, during this severe tune, 
300 children were left at the door of his residence, all of whom were pro- 
tected and provided for by his care. 

t Vit. S. Lanrent. 

^ In the Office quoted by Harris, containing a description of tbeae 
rehqnea, it is said that “ the head is kept in a silver case, with a crystal 
over it, through which may be seen the mark of the wound given hhn by 
the madman at Canterbury.” — Ware’s Bishops. 
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rence’s death, Henry, in exercice of the rights which 
he held over Ireland, as a realm annexed to the 
English crown , took the vacant archbishopric into his 
own custody, and despatched Jeffery de la Hay, his 
chaplain, to Dublin, for the purpose of seizing on the 
revenues of the see and collecting them into the Ex- 
chequer. He likewise called together at,Evesham, in 
Worcester , an assembly of the clergy of Dublin, by 
whom, on his recommendation, a learned Englishman , 
John Cuming, who had served him in a clerical capa- 
city, was elected archbishop of Dublin. Still more to 
strengthen the English influence in that country, a 
bull was procured in the following year from pope 
Lucius III. , exempting the diocese of Dublin from a 
great part of the jurisdiction hitherto exercised over it 
by the see of Armagh. This memorable bull, the im- 
mediate purpose of which was to curtail the privileges 
of the archbishop of Armagh, but which had also, pro- 
bably, in view the object of transferring, at some 
future time, the primacy to the seat of the English 
power, Dublin, became, in after ages, a subject of 
fierce and voluminous controversy between the two 
sees. 

One of the earliest, and not least chivalrous, of the 
English adventurers, Milo de Cogan, who had remained, 
jointly with his brother in arms, Robert Fitz-Stepben, 
in quiet possession of the territory granted to them in 
Desmond, fell a victim at this time to an act of the 
most foul and revolting treachery. Accompanied by a 
young and valiant son of Fitz-Stephen, who had lately 
married his daughter, De Cogan was on his way to a 
conference with some citizens of .Waterford, which 
was to be held on a plain near Lismore, when he was 
suddenly attacked by a band of Irish, armed with axes, 
under a chieftain of the district, named MacTyre, by 
whom he had been invited to pass that night under his 
roof. Whether from some sudden cause of anger, or. 
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as would seem by the sequel, from a preconcerted design, 
this chief came unawares upon De Cogan, as he was 
sitting carelessly with the young Fitz-Stephen and four 
other knights upon the grass, and barbarously murdered 
the whole party, 

Scarcely had the news of this event reached Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, who was then in Cork, when, as if the 
murder had been meant as a signal for general revolt, 
almost all the chieftains of Munster rose up in arms, and 
a vast multitude of the people of Desmond, under their 
king, Dermod Marcarthy, laid siege to the town of Cork. 
In this emergency, Raymond le Gros, apprised of the 
danger of his kinsman, embarked from Wexford with a 
band of twenty select knights, and about a hundred other 
soldiers, partly horsemen, partly archers, and sailing 
along the coast to Cork, the Irish having no fleet to 
guard their shores, arrived but just in time to succour 
Fitz-Stephcn, to enable him to repel his assailants, and 
force them to raise the siege. 

As soon as intelligence of these events reached 
Henry, he sent over Richard de Cogan, the brother of 
the deceased Milo, to lake his place as the associate of 
Fitz-Stephen in the government, and with this officer 
was sent a chosen body of troops for the reinforcement 
of the garrison. Shortly after, a still further addition 
was made to the military strength of the province, by 
the landing of Philip Barry, a nephew of Fitz-Stephen, 
with a considerable force, from Wales. Besides the 
object of assisting his relative, Barry had also in view 
the securing to himself some lands which Fitz-Stephen 
had granted to him in Olethan, a tract lying between 
Cork and Youghal. He was accompanied on this oc- 
casion by his brother Gerald Barry, a personage better 
known toj fame as Giraldus Cambrensis, having con- 
nected his name inseparably with this period of our his- 
tory, notwithstanding the strange heap of garrulous fic- 
tion and slander which he has mixed up with his other- 
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wise useful, and in general trustworthy, records of the 
first transactions and adventures of the English settleps 
in this country.* 

While of the earliest of these adventurers one or 
two, as we have seen, had been carried off by death, 
and most of. the others still passed their lives in per- 
petual warfare, Hervey of Mount Maurice, who had 
once been as stirring on the scene as any, now withdrew 
from the turmoils of war to a life of religious seclusion ; 
and, after having in the year 1 182 founded and endowed 
the abbey of Dunbrody, one of the finest ecclesiastical 
edifices in the country, he about this time assumed the 
monk's habit, and entered into the monastery of Christ 
Church, in Canterbury.'!' The zeal for founding reli- 
gious houses bad begun to prevail at this time exten- 
sively among the great English lords ; who, while with 
one band they oppressed and plundered the miserable 
clergy, and despoiled the cathedrals of their possessions, 
made, with the other, as they thought, full atonement 
for their sacrilegious spoliations, by calling into exist- 
ence endowments and structures on which their own 
names were to be imprinted, and in which vanity 
bad, at least, as much share as any real religious 

* Ware, Annaia, at the year 1183. — Some writers, and among others 
Prynne, erroneonsly suppose Oiraldus to Lave accompanied Henry into 
Ireland. In speaking of the synod of Cashel, Prynne .says, “to which 
(deirus) they all promised conformity, and to observe them for time to 
come, as Oirajdns Cambrensis there present and other historians relate.” 
— On the Imtilutes, c. 76. 

-j; Ware, Jlntiq. chap. 36 — Archdall, Monaat. Hib., at Dunbrody. On 
giving op bis commission in the army, says Mr. Shaw Mason, Hervey 
“ parcelled ont the portion of Icmd allotted to him from the water of Wex- 
ford to Kempul (Campile) Pill along the sea-cmst, for a certain short space 
in the country, amongst bis followers, retaining to himself that portion of 
it now called the Union of St. James’s ; and on this be founded the abbey, 
dedicated it to St. Peter and St. Pan], and established there the order of 
Cistertian or Bernardine monks.” Mr. Mason adds, that Hervey became 
himself the 6rst abbot of Dnnbrody ; bnt I do not 6nd this fact stated by 
either Ware, Archdadl, or Lanigan. For a description of the present re- 
mains of this noble abbey, see Brewer’s Beautiea of Ireland. 

“ Ues ^domaines dn conn^table Herve de Montmorency en Irelands, si 
Ton en excepte ses donations a I'abbaye de Dunbrody, ont tons passd a son 
neveu et hoir Geoffroy, seignenr de Mariscis, vice roi d’lrlande, en 1916.” 
— Lea M<mtmorency de France et d'lrlande.\ 
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feeling. About the same time with Dunbrody abbey, 
were erected in Meath, by Hugh De Lacy, two monas- 
teries for Augustin canons ; one at DuleckJ "^nd the 
other at Colp, called anciently Invercolpa, at the mouth 
of the Boyne.* 

Among the devout soldiers who thus employed them- 
selves in alternately plundering and founding religious 
houses, John de Courcy was one of the most conspicu- 
ous; having founded the Benedictine priory of the island 
of Neddrum, somewhere off the coast of Down; and also 
the priory of St. John the Baptist in that county, for 
a branch of the Augustin canons, called Cruciferi. This 
lord also turned the secular canons out of the cathedral 
of Down, and introduced in their place Benedictine 
monks, from St. Werburgh’s, in Chester; while at the 
same time, he got the dedication title of the cathedral 
changed from that of the Holy Trinity to that of Si. 
Patrick, — a step superstitiously believed to be the cause 
of all the misfortunes that afterwards happened to 
De Courcy. 

The disgraceful feuds which had so long distracted 
the domestic relations of Roderic O’Connor still con- 
tinued to rage as violently as ever ; but, in order to 
understand clearly their origin, some brief explanation 
is necessary. According to the ancient constitution of 
Ireland, whenever a provincial king was elected to the 
supreme throne, he resigned the crown of the province 
to one of his sons, or else to some other of his kin who 
was entitled as well as qualified to govern. So tottering, 
however, was the state of the monarchy at the time when 
Roderic succeeded to the supreme pow'er, that fearing 
he should be left, — as would have been actually, indeed, 
his fate, — without either territory or throne, he con- 

• “The walls of the charch here,” says Seward, “ in mins, are still to be 
seen, the arches of which are both in tlie Saxon and Gothic style ; and the 
east window, which appears older than the rest, is supposed to have made 
a-part of the abbey. On the north side is a small chawl, and to the south 
two other chapels, one of which is at present the burial-place of the family 
of Bellew.”— TopoffrrquA. Hibem., 1795. 
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ceived it most prudent still to retain his own hereditary 
dominions. Hence the continual elTorts of his . two 
sons, Connor and Murchard, to force him to surrender 
to them the sovereignty of Connaught. One of these 
sons he had already punished, by inhumanly putting out 
his eyes ; and now the other was in open insurrection 
against his authority. About the year 1 183, such in- 
dignation did the> unnatural rebellion of these princes 
excite, that Flaherty O’Meldory, chief of Tyrconnel, 
marched amarmy into Connaught to put down their 
revolt, and gained a complete victory over them and 
their allies. The slaughter, in this battle, is said to have 
been immense, and no less than sixteen of the royal race. 
of Connaught were among the slain on that day. At 
length, in the year at which we are now arrived, the 
wretched Roderic, wearied out with the unnatural con- 
flict, agreed, as the only means of bringing it to an end, 
to surrender the kingdom to his eldest son, Connor 
Manmoy, and retire into a monastery. 

However the transfer by king Henry to his son of 
a dominion whioli he himself but partially possessed, 
might, as a mere matter of form, be considered harm- 
less, the measure adopted by him of actually sending this 
youth, who was now not more than twelve years of age, 
to rule over a kingdom requiring, at this crisis, the 
raaturest counsels for its direction, was an act savouring, 
it must be owned, far more of the whim and wantoniiess 
of uncontrolled power, than of that deep and deliberate 
policy by which all the actions of this great king, even 
his least temperate, were in general regulated. His 
suspicious nature, it is true, had been kept in continual 
alarm by the increasing popularity of Hugh de Lacy ; 
and being, for the third time, about, to remove that lord 
from the government, he looked forward, doubtless, 
with hope to the effects of the presence of a prince of 
his blood in that country, as being likely to counteract 
the dangerous influence now exercised, and help to 
II. 28 
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rally aroundits legitimate centre the throne, that popular 
i'avour which had been hitherto intercepted by a bold 
and ambitious subject. 

I) But, whatever may have been his immediate motives 
1184. for this step, it is clear, from the precautionary measures 
with which he guarded and fenced it round, that he was 
by no means unconscious of the dangers contingent on 
such an experiment. In order to prepare the way for- 
the reception of the young prince, he sent over to 
Dublin, in the month of August, the new English arch- 
bishop of that see, John Cuming; and, in the following 
month, Philip of Worcester proceeded thither, attended 
by a guard of forty knights, to take possession of his 
government, having orders from Henry to send De Lacy 
over into England, and to await himself in Ireland the 
coming of prince John. The royal youth was to be 
accompanied by Ranulph de Glanville, the great jus- 
ticiary of England, and highly distinguished both as a 
lawyer and a soldier ; while the historian, Gerald of 
Cambria, who had been sojourning for some time in 
Ireland, was appointed to attend John, as his secretary 
and tutor. If the notions impressed by the learned 
Welshman upon his pupil were at all similar to those 
he has recorded in his own writings, it is little to be 
wondered at that the prince and his companions should 
have been so much prepossessed against the country 
they were about to visit, and prepared to treat the un- 
fortunate natives with indecent mockery and disdain. 

On the last day of March, John, earl of Moreton and 
lord of Ireland, having been previously knighted by his 
father at Windsor,* embarked with his attendants at 

* lladulf. de Diceto . — AccordioK to the Annals of Margam, it was at 
Gloucester John was knighted : — “ Prin.s tamen a patre apud Gloucestriani 
miles efiectus.” 

Oiceto, in remarking on the fortunes and situations of the ditferenl 
children of Henry, says, that, “John, being secured by the promise and 
provision of his father, will reduce diSt-rent parts of Ireland into a mo- 
narchy, if it shall hereafter be granted to him — that is, adds Sayer, he 
shall hare a kingdom, if he can win it. — Hist, of Bristol, chap, x 
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Milfoi'd Haven, where a fleet of sixty ships had been 
prepared to transport a large foody of cavalry, of which 
400 were knights, together with a considerable force of 
infantry, chiefly, as it appears, archers ; and on the 
following day, about noon, the royal fleet arrived in the 
harbour of Waterford. 

With such an army, added to the forces already in 
Ireland, a skilful leader, mixing conciliation with Ihuiness, 
might have established the English power over the 
whole island. But the conduct of the new deputy, 
Philip of Worcester, had not been such as to inspire any 
confidence in the order of things of which he was the 
precursor. One of the first acts of his government — 
an act which, whatever might be its strict-justice, was 
far from being calculated to render him popular — was 
to resume all the lands of the royal demesne, which 
De Lacy had parcelled out among bis own friends and 
followers, and to appropriate them to the use of the 
king’s household. The next measure of the lord deputy 
was to march an army into Ulster, a region of adventure 
hitherto occupied by John De Courcy alone, and where, 
ever since a victory gained by him, in the year 1 182, 
over Donald O’Lochlin, the spirit of the Irish had been 
considerably broken. The leader ofthepresent enterprise 
had evidently no object but plunder and extortion ; and 
from the clergy, more especially, so grinding were his 
exactions, that even Giraldus, so lenient in general to 
all misdeeds against the Irish, brands the spoiler with 
his reprobation. “Even in the holy time of Lent,” says 
this chronicler, “he extorted from the sacred order his 
execrable tribute of gold.’”’ From Armagh, where, 
chiefly, these enormities were committed, Philip pro- 
ceeded to Downpatrick ; and a violent fit or pang which 
seized him in the course of bis journey, is regarded by 

* “ A sacro clero anri tribntum exrcrabile tarn cxigena quatn extor- 
quena.” — Hibem. Expvgnat. I. 2. c. 24 Thua gently rendered by the 
Engliab tranalator; — “Being well laden with gold, ailver, and monej'. 
which be bad exacted in every place where he came, for other good he did 
none.” 
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the writers of the time as a judgment upon him for the 
wrongs he had just been committing. 

hrom this expedition he was returned but a few days 
before the arrival of prince John at Waterford, whither 
the archbishop of Dublin and other English lords had 
gone to receive the illustrious visitor on his landing. 
There came likewise, soon after to wait upon him, 
many of those Irish chiefs of Leinster who had ever 
since the time of their first submission been living (Quietly 
under the English government, and now hastened to 
welcome the young prince, and acknowledge him 
loyally^ as their lord. But the kind of reception these 
chieftains experienced showed at the outset how weak 
and infatuated was the policy of sending a stripling, a 
mere boy, attended by a train of idle and insolent cour- 
tiers, upon a mission involving interests of so grave and 
momentous a description. Unaccustomed to the pecu- 
liar manners and dress of the Irish, their long bushy 
beards, their hair hanging in glibbes, or locks, down 
their backs, the young Norman nobles, who formed 
the court of John, and who were themselves, loan un- 
manly degree, attentive to their dress, -j- broke out in 
open derision of their visitors ; and when the chiefs ad- 
vancing towards the prince were about to give him, ac- 
cording to the manner of their country, the Kiss of 
Peace,j; they found themselves rudely and mockingly 
repulsed by his attendants, some of whom even pro- 
ceeded to such insolence as to pluck these proud chiefs 
by their beards. 


C’y ‘f'e moderns called 
“angmg dowu their backs.” “Proud they are (says Campion) of 
long crisped glibbes, and do nourish the same with all their cunning.- to 
crop the front thereof they take it for a notable piece of villany.” 

t In Camden’s Remains we find them described as “all gallant, with 
coats to the nriid knee, head shorn, beard shaved, arms laden with bracelets, 
““ ® painted. Lingard. in the same manner, represents the Normans 

and ciirM^**** dress,” but describes Iheir hair as worn long 

t This ceremony of the Kiss of Peace was observed also in Richard II. 's 
.'■eceived, by his commissioner, the earl marshal, 
the homage and fealty of the Leinster chieftains. 
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To a race and class such as -were these princes at this 
period, — the fading remains of the ancient royalty of 
the land, and become but the more watchful |^d exact- 
ing in their claims to personal respect, in proportion as 
the foundation of those claims had grown more unreal 
and nominal, — to men thus circumstanced, thus proudly 
alive to the least passing shade of disrespect, it may 
easily be imagined how far transcending all ordinary 
modes of provocation was the kind of insult this con- 
temptuous treatment conveyed. Resolved on deadly 
revenge, they returned immediately to their own homes, 
withdrew their families and septs from the English ter- 
ritory, and repairing, some to Donald O'Brian, the still 
untamed foe of the foreigners, others to the chiefs of 
Desmond and of Connaught, represented the indigni- 
ties which, in their persons, had been offered to all Ire- 
land ; asking, when such was the manner in which 
even loyal submission was received, what further hope 
remained for the country but in general and determined 
resistance ?” 

Some of the chieftains, thus addressed, had been oii 
their way to offer their homage at Waterford; but this 
news checked at once their purpose. Instead of loyalty, 
they now breathed only revenge; and, the flame rapidly 
catching from one to another, a spirit of hostility to the 
sway of the English sprung up, such as had never been 
before witnessed since the time of their coming into the 
country. Agreeing to merge in the common cause all 
local and personal differences, the chiefs pledged them- 
selves by the most sacred oaths to each other, to stake 
their lives upon the issue, and “stand to the defence of 
their country and liberty.” While such was the feeling 
of resistance awakened by the insolent bearing of the 
young prince’s courtiers, the policy in other respects 
pursued by his government was calculated to aggravate, 
iar more than to soften, this first impression. Nor 
were the Welsh settlers treated with much less harsh- 
ness than the native Irish themselves, as they removed 

28 * 
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these people from the garrison towns in which they had 
been hitherto stationed, and forced them to serve in the 
marches.. With a severity, too, even more impolitic 
than it whs unjust, they drove from their settlements 
within the English territory some Irish septs that had 
long held peaceably those possessions, and divided their 
lands among some of the newly arrived foreigners. The 
consequence was, that the septs thus unwisely ejected, 
joined the ranks of their now arming fellow-country- 
men, and took with them not only a strong accession of 
revengeful feeling, but also a knowledge of the plans 
and policy of the enemy, an acquaintance with his 
strong/and weak points of defence, and every requisite, 
in short, that could render them useful, as informers 
and guides, in the momentous struggle about to be ha- 
zarded. 

While thus threatening was the aspect of the public 
mind, the advisers of the prince pursued unchecked their 
heedless career. Whether trusting to the people’s divi- 
sions among themselves, as likely to avert the danger 
threatened by the league of their chiefs, or unable to 
awaken in John and his dissolute Normans any thought 
but of their own reckless indulgence,* — whatsoever was 
the cause, the attention of the government appears to 
have been but little directed to the gathering storm ;f and 
the erection of three forts or castles at Tipperary, Ard- 
Hnnan, and Lismore, was the only measure for the se- 
curity of their power, which the incapable advisers of 
the prince had yet adopted. Even these castles, how- 

. ‘“•thority,” soys lord Lyttelton, “over the minds of the 

Irish, which the courtesy, gravity, and prndence of Henry, during his abode 
in their island, had happily gained, was lost in a few days by the petulant 
levity of .lohn and his courtiers ; the goodwill of that people, on which 
Henry had desired to establish his dominion, being instantly turned into a 
national hatred. 

t The abbot of Peterborough attributes a great part of the failure of 
John’s enterprise to the deserticns of the soldiers of his army to the ranks 
of the Irish, in consequence of their pay having been withheld from them 
and embezzled : — “ Sed ipse Johannes parum ibi profecit, quia pro defectu 
iiidigenarum qni cum eo tenere debebant el pro eo quod sfipendia militibns 
et sohdanis suis dare noluit.” 
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ever, were not left long unassailed. That of .4rdnh- 
nan, built upon a rock overlooking (he Suir, was at- 
tacked by Donald O’Brian, prince of Limeri(^, and its 
small garrison put to the sword. In Ossory, Roger 
de Poer, a young officer of brilliant promise, was cut 
off : while, in an assault upon Lismore, the brave Ro- 
bert Barry, one of those who had accompanied Fitz- 
Stephen into Ireland, was taken and slain. In various 
other quarters, the incursions of the natives were attend- 
ed with equal success; and two other English leaders, 
Raymond Filz-Hiigh, who fell at Olechan, and Ray- 
mond Canton, slain at Odrone, were added to (he vic- 
tims, which the outraged feelings of the people now 
offered up in bitter revenge for their wrongs.* 

On the other hand, an attack upon Cork, by Mac- 
Garlhy ofDesmond, was so vigorously resisted by Theo- 
bald Walter, the chief butler who had accompanied 
John into Ireland, that (he Irish prince and the whole of 
his party were slain in the encounter. A like success 
awaited the arms of the English in Meath, into which 
district, defying the measures for its defence adopted by 
Hugh de Lacy, the septs on its western borders made 
now a desperate inroad ; but were repulsed with im- 
mense slaughter by William Petit, a feudatory of De 
Lacy, who sent 100 heads of the slain, as a trophy of 
his victory, to Dublin. Notwithstanding these occa- 
sional successes on the part of (he invaders, the general 
fortune of the war was decidedly in favour of the natives; 
and, according to the chronicles of the English them- 
selves, John lost, in the different conflicts with the Irish, 
almost his whole army.-;- At length, informed of the 
imminent danger with which the very existence of his 
power in that realm was threatened, Henry sent over 
orders instantly, recalling the prince and his headlong 
advisers to England, and placing the whole power of 

* Hibera. Expngoat. 1. 2. c. 34. 

t “ Fere amisit totuin exercitum saum ia pluribua coaflictibus quo sui 
feceraot contra Hybemiensea,”— Benecffc/. Ab(ta$. 
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the government, both civil and military, in the bands of 
I)e Courcy. 

Though a liegeman of Dc Lacy bad, in the late war- 
fare, acted so loyally, complaints of that lord him- 
self were forwarded to England by John and bis 
ministers, representing him as actuated by feelings of 
jealousy towards their government for having super- 
seded his own, and as exerting the whole of bis great 
talent and influence for the purpose of thwarting and 
bringing disgrace on their measures. It was believed, 
also, that this baron had, among his own vassals and 
partisans, assumed the title of king of Meath, receiving 
tribute in that character from Connaught ; and had 
even proceeded so far in this assumption as to order a 
regal crown to be made for his own head.* But, what- 
ever grounds there may have been for these charges, 
De Lacy did not live to be called upon to answer to 
them, — having met his death this year from a band so 
obscure, that not even a name remains associated with 
the deed, f 

^ jj He had been engaged for some time in erecting a 

use! castle at a place called Darmaigb, in the southern part 
of ancient 5leatb, upon a spot hallowed in the eyes of 
the natives, as being the site of a monastery founded 
by their great saint, Columba. Being in the habit of at- 
tending personally to the building, De Lacy had gone 
forth to inspect the outworks, attended but by three Eng- 
lish soldiers and an Irish labourer; and just as he was 
in the act, we are told, of stooping down to mark out 
the line of some wall or trench, the Irish workman 
drew forth a battle-axe which he had brought, conceal- 
ed beneath his mantle for the purpose, and at one blow 

• “ Videbatiirque sibi jam magia qnam regi ^glorum regniim Hyber- 
nictim aeniulari, in tanfum at diadema aibi regium pnra'aae diccretur.” — 
GuUelm. Neubrig. I. 3. c. 9. _ . 

f Unlielm. Neiibrig. ut tvpra- Several names have been assigned 
the perpetrator of this act, but all differing so miicli from each other, as 
show that the real name was unknown. Geoffrv Keating, with that love — 
dull invention which distinguished him, describes the assassin as a young 
gentleman in disguise. 
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smote off the baron’s head. The assassin escaped into 
a neighbouring wood, and being doubtless favoured in 
his flight by the country people, contrived to elude all 
pursuit.* 

On hearing of this event, at which he is said to have 
openly rejoiced, the first step of the king was to order 
John to return into Ireland, for the purpose of taking 
possession of De Lacy’s castles and lands, during the no- 
nage of that baron’s eldest son Walter. But the death 
of GeolTry, duke of Bretagne, the third son of the king, 
who was carried oiT at this time by a fever, prevented 
an experiment which would have most probably ended 
but in a repetition of the former failure and disgrace. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Review of the Steps taken by Henry for the Transfer of Ireland to John. — 
Translation of ihe Reliqnes of the three great Irish Saints. — Exploits of 
De Conrcy in Ulster. — Death of Henry the Second.— Remarks on the 
Arguments of Molynenx and others respecting the Transfer of the Do- 
minion of Ireland to .lohn — De Conrcy resents the Appointment of De 
Lacy as Deputy. — Cathal of the bloody Hand gains the Kingdom of 
Connanght. — Is joined by the Princes ofThomond and Desmond. — Ac- 
cession of Richard I. — Hugh de Lacy, son of the 6rst Lord of Meath, 
appointed Deputy, — AITuirs of Connaught — Defeat of the English by 
Donald O’Brian — Perfidy of O’Brian. — His Death. — Rapid Change of 
Deputies — Insurrection of the Irish. — Successes of MacCarty of Des- 
mond. — Death of Roderic O’Connor. — Low State of Irish Literature at 
this Period. — Remarks on Giraldus. 


On the subject of Henry’s grant of the realm of Ire- 
land to his son John and the supposed effects of that 
measure, as regarded the political relations between the 
two countries, a question has been more than once 
raised, among constitutional lawyers, upon which it may 


* Ouliel. Nenbrig. ut supra. Ware’s Annals, adann. 1186. 
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be expected that I should here offer some remarks. 
But a more direct opportunity will occur for consider- 
ing this controversy when we come to notice the events 
of the subsequent reign. Meanwhile, a brief review 
of the steps taken, at different times, by Henry, towards 
such a transfer of his Irish dominion, may put the 
reader more clearly in possession of the bearings of the 
question that has since arisen out of that measure; and 
will also show that Henry himself was not without 
doubts as to the safety and policy of the step. His relin- 
quishment, indeed, of the design originally entertained 
by him of bestowing upon John the title of king, arose, 
most probably, from the apprehension that the esta- 
blishment of a separate sovereignty over that country 
might, at some future time, be assumed as a ground for 
questioning the dependence of Ireland on the English 
crown. On no other supposition is it easy to account 
for the great uncertainty of purpose exhibited by him 
on this point. Thus, though, in the year 1 177, he ac- 
tually intended to make this boy king of Ireland, and 
caused him, with the pope’s permission, to be so declared 
by a council or parliament at Oxford, it is yet clear, 
from numerous records, that John took no other title 
than that of lord of Hibernia. Notwithstanding this, 
when he was about to proceed to that country, in 1 185, 
application was made by his father to pope Lucius HI., 
requesting that he would allow the young prince to be 
crowned ; but the pope, for what reason is not known, 
refused his consent. On the accession, however, of 
lirban III., the same request, it appears, w^as renewed ; 
for that pontiff, shortly after his election, granted per- 
mission to Henry to crown any one of his sons whom 
he should choose king of Ireland, and, at the same time, 
sent him, as a mark of his peculiar favour, a crown 
made of peacocks’ feathers interwoven with gold. In 
reply to this gracious communication, Henry named to 
the pope his youngest son John, and requested that a 
legate should be sent to assist at his coronation. On 
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the arrival, however, of the cardinal Ociavian for that 
purpose, the king, who in the mean time had given up 
his project of sending John again into Ireland, aban- 
doned likewise all intention of crowning him. ^ ^ 

The year 1186 was rendered memorable in our ec- ii86. 
clesiastical annals, by the translation of the remains of 
the three great national saints, Patrick, Columba, and 
Brigid, which had been discovered in Down in the pre- 
ceding year. The pious bishop of that see, Malachy, 
used frequently, we are told, to implore of God, in his 
devotions, that he would vouchsafe to point out to him 
the particular place or places in which the bodies of 
these saints lay concealed. While thus employed one 
night in the cathedral of Down, he saw a light, like a 
sunbeam, traversing the church, and at length resting at 
a spot where, upon digging, the bones of the three 
bodies were found.* This discovery having been re- 
ported to John de Courcy, then lord of Down, it was 
determined that messengers should be despatched to 
pope Urban III., for the purpose of procuring his per- 
mission to remove or translate these reliques to some 
part of the church more worthy to receive them. The 
pope accordingly sent over as his legate on the occasion 
cardinal Vivian, who was already well acquainted with 
Down and its clergy ; and, on the 9th of June, the re- 
liques of the three saints, having been put into distinct 
boxes, or coffins, were removed, with the usual solem- 
nities, to a more distinguished part of the church, and 
there deposited in one monumentf 

John de Courcy, now left to encounter the whole 
brunt of the Irish struggle almost alone, owed the suc- 
cess which in general attended his arms far less to his 
own and his small army’s prowess, than to the wretched 
feuds and divisions which distracted the multitudes op- 

* OfJUcium Translalionis, etc , of which a portioQ is given by Usher 
Primord. Ecnles. 889. — “ Et cum node qnadani instantissime in Ecclesis 
Dnnensi sir oraret, vidit qaasi radium soils per ecclesiam. et usque ad 
locum sepulturse dictoriim saodorum corjx>rum perlustrantem ” 

t I.anigan, ch. xxx. §8. 
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posed to him; who, instead of following the rare 
example set by the chieftains of the south, and reserv- 
ing, by a truce among themselves, their combined hos- 
tility for the oppressor, still continued their mutual broils 
and feuds, and, in the very face of the common enemy, 
thought only of Hying upon each other. In the year 
1 187, O’Loghlin, prince ofTirone, was, after a sangui- 
nary struggle, deposed from his throne ; but the prince 
who succeeded him, Roderic O’Lachertair, had but a 
brief tenure of his ill-got power, as, in a few months 
after his accession, when in the act of ravaging and 
despoiling the county of Tirconnel, this usurper was put 
to death, and the rightful ruler restored. Nor was it 
long before O’Loghlin himself fell on the field, but in a 
cause far more worthy of an ancient national chief. 
Having been attacked at Cavan-ne-cran, by the English 
garrison of the castle of Mogcava, he gained, after a 
desperately fought action, a complete victory over them, 
but was himself killed by an English arrow in the mo- 
ment of triumph. About the same time O’Cavenan, 
king of Tirconnel, attacked by surprise when on a jour- 
ney, by Flohertach O’Medory, another of these petty 
princes, was, together with his brother and a number 
of servants, treacherously murdered.* 

Those who thus recklessly made war upon their own 
countrymen would not scruple, of course, to aid the ene- 
my in the same cause ; and we find, in the same year, 
a native chieftain, Cornelius O’Dermot, leagued with 
De Courcy in an invasion ofConnaught, whither thatlord 
had been invited by a faction within the province, for 
the purpose of deposing from the sovereignty Connor 
Manmoy, to whom his father, the feeble Roderic, had, 
some few years before, surrendered the reins of power. 
The province ofConnaught had been active in the revolt 
against John, and this treacherous invitation now opened 
to De Courcy a means of reducing it to obedience. The 

* Ware’s Annals, ad ann. 1188, 
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son of Roderic, however, had secured the aid of the 
brave and indefatigable Donald O'Brian, and their uni- 
ted armies engaging De Courcy, who had not counted 
on so formidable a resistance, forced him to retreat 
precipitately from Connaught.* Then, putting down 
the rebellious faction he had come to assist, they re- 
established the authority of Connor on apparently se- 
cure grounds. 

The very next year, however, some of the nearest 
friends of this prince, having joined in a conspiracy 
against him with the late vanquished party, he was, 
between both factions, basely murdered. Nor even 
then did the curse of discord cease to hang around that 
ill-fated house ; as, for many a year after, Connaught 
continued to be torn and convulsed by the remains of 
this unnatural strife ; while the fallen monarch, Roderic 
O’Connor, still lived to witness, from his melancholy 
retreat at Cong, the merited judgments which a long 
course of crime and dissension was now bringing down 
on bis ill-starred realm and race. 

Whatever hope might still have been cherished, by 
those who looked to Ireland with other views than of 
mere plunder, that Henry might yet find leisure to ap- 
ply himselfto the peaceful settlement of a country, w'hicb, 
according to the policy now pursued towards it, was to 
become either the prop and ornament, or the disgrace 
and burden, of England, such slight opening of hope 
was now closed for ever by the death of this powerful 
king, which took place in the month of July 1189, at 
the castle of Chinon, in Normandy ; — the event being 
embiitcred, if not accelerated, by his discovery of the 
base treachery, and ingratitude towards him, of bis fa- 
vourite son, John. He died, say the historians, cui-sing 
his children. 

The period of Anglo-Irish history — for of this mixed 
character has my task now become — upon the borders 


* Ware’s Anoala, ui suj.ra. 
II. 
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of which we are arrived, may safely be hurried over 
both by the historian and his readers, through more 
than one century of its course, without losing much 
that either the pen or the memory can find any induce- 
ment to linger upon or record. However wanting in 
distinctness and interest may have been the details of 
Ireland's struggle with the Danes, and however con- 
fused, occasionally, from factious alliances, may have 
been the relations between the two parties, it is certain 
that each is, in general, found in its own natural sphere 
of action, and pursuing the course that might ex- 
pected from it, whether of aggression or resistance; 
while the ultimate result was such as reason, humanity, 
justice, must all approve — namely, the triumph of the 
people of the land, in defence of their own soil, and the 
utter rout and expulsion of their insolent invaders. 

In the course of affairs, however, which we are now 
about to contemplate, all is reversed, preposterous, and 
unnatural, — wholly at variance, not only with right, 
but even with the ordinary course of injustice and wrong. 
The people of Ireland, the legitimate masters of the 
soil, disappear almost entirely from the foreground of 
their country’s history, while a small colony of rapacious 
foreigners stand forth usurpingly in their place. Ex- 
pelled, on the one hand, as enemies and rebels, from 
their rightful possessions, by the English, and repulsed, 
on the other, as intruders, by the native septs, into 
whose lands they were driven,* a large proportion of 
the wretched people, thus rendered homeless and des- 
perate, were forced to fight for a spot to exist upon, 
even in their own land. Compared with the fate, 
indeed, of the miserable multitudes whom we shall find 
from time to time dispossessed by the English, exter- 
mination would have been mercy. 

* " The septs that were thns expelled from their habitations in rain 
sought an asylum. in the more inaccessible parts of the country, since hos- 
tile septs, to which th^ were as invaders, opposed their inroads.” — 
Brodie, History qf the British Empire. Introduction. 
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To second the sword in this mode of governing, the 
weapon of the legislator was also resorted to, and proved 
a still more inhuman, because more lingering, visitation. 
Giving a name to its own work, the Law called “ ene- 
mies” those whom its injustice bad made so ; and, for 
the first time in the annals of legislation, a state of 
mutual hostility w'as recognised as the established rela-^ 
tionship between the governing and the governed. 
While such was the sad history of the people them- 
selves, ihi'ough many a dat k age of suiTering and strife, 
the acts of the rulers by whom so rampant a system of 
tyranny was administered will be found no less odious 
to remember, no less painful to record ; though in so 
far pregnant w ith lessons of w arning, as show ing what 
penalties wait upon wanton misrule, and bow sure a 
retribution tyranny provides for itself in the rebound of 
its own wrong. 

The kindly feelings of Richard I. towards his un- 
worthy brother, John, were shown not more in the 
favours and dignities so prodigally lavished upon him 
both in Normandy and England, than in the easy and 
generous confidence with which he still left him in un- 
restricted possession of the grant of the lordship over 
Ireland, which had been bestowed on him by the late 
king. W'ilh the slightexception, indeed, of the mention 
of Ireland among those parts of the British dominions 
for which he requested a legate to be appointed by pope 
ClementIlI.,Ricbardappears not to have at allinterfered 
w ith that country during his short, chivalrous reign. 
It is to be observed, however, that, in the pope’s rescript 
complying with this request, the range of the legate’s 
authority in Ireland is limited strictly to those parts of 
the country “ in which John, earl of Mortagne, the 
brother of the king, has power or dominion.” W’c find 
the same terms employed in a charter of franchises 
granted at this period by John himself. W' hile, in other 
instruments conferring immunities and privileges, he 
acknowledges, in like manner, the subordinacy of h'S 
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own power, by annexing exceptions and reservations of 
all that belonged or related to the English crown. 

Allusion has been made, in the preceding chapter, to 
a question raised in later times, respecting the conse- 
quences of Henry’s grant of the kingdom of Ireland to 
his son John, — a question which, at more than one 
crisis of our history, has been agitated with a warmth 
and earnestness which could be infused into it only by 
the political spirit and ferment of the moment."’ By 
one of the parties in this controversy it has been 
contended that the act of Henry, in making his son king 
of Ireland, produced a great and fundamental change 
in the relations between the two kingdoms; that, by this 
transfer, he had superseded or voided whatever claim 
he could pretend to, from conquest, over Ireland, leaving 
it to all intents a separate and independent kingdom ;f 


* Tht* first insUlDce, I believe, 'of* any decided diSercDce of opinion on 
this point, occurs in tlie decision of the judges of England, on the precedent 
of the Staple Act (2 Hen. VTO, when to the question, “ Whether the Staple 
Act binds Ireland ?” two directly opposite opinions were given, on tlie two 
several occasions when the rase was bronj^ht under their consideration 
The opinion prononneed, however, by the chief justice Hnssey, on the last 
of these two occasions, and to which all the other judges assented, was, 
that “ the statutes made in England did hind those of Ireland — a view 
of the case confirmed, in later times, by the high authority of chief justice 
Coke, and likewise of sir John Davies 

The first public controversy to which the question gave rise, was tliat 
which took place on the passing of the Act of Adventurers, 17 Car. I., be- 
tween sir Richard Bolton (or, rather, Patrick Darcy, assuming that name) 
and Serjeant Maynart, whose respective pamphlets on the subject may be 
found in Harris’s Hibernica. At the close of the same century, the ques- 
tion was again called into life by Alolyneiiz, in behalf of the Irish woollen 
manufacture, and received new grace and popularity from his manner of 
treating it. About fifty years later, the Irish demagogue, Lucas, revived 
the topic, in his own coarse but popular strain. Nor has the subject, even 
in our own times, been permitted to slumber; as a learned argument in 
favour of Darcy’s and Moljrneux’s view of the question has appeared, not 
long since, from the penot Mr. Monck Mason. 

“We shall observe that by this donation of the kingdom of Ireland to 
king John, Ireland was most eminently set apart again as a separate and 
distinct kingdom by itself from the kingdom of England.” — Moli/neui. 

It is not a little curious that chief justice Coke should have been of the 
very same opinion with Molyneiix, as to Ireland being “a distinct dominion 
separate from the kingdom of England,” though drawing so perfectly dif- 
ferent a conclusion from it; — adding, “Yet the title thereof being by 
conquest, the same by judgment of law might, b^ express words, be bound 
by the parliaments of England.” Sir John Davies, with far more consist- 
ency, in asserting the power of the English parliament to bind this country, 
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while, by the introduction among that people, as well 
in his own reign as in that of his son John, of the laws 
and institutions of England, they were provided with 
the means ofinternal government, and thereby exempted 
from all dependence oif the English legislature. 

This view of the question, though leading to con- 
clusions which cannot but be welcome to all advocates 
of Ireland’s independence, is, unluckily, destitute of 
foundation in historical fact. The title of king of Ire- 
land, bestowed on the young prince, was, as we have 
seen, withdrawn almost as soon as announced; and 
though Henry afterwards again contemplated the same 
step, and bad even a legate sent over from Rome to 
assist at his son’s coronation, the same misgivings again 
came over him, and he abandoned the project ;* appre- 
hending, perhaps, from the actual possession of the title 
by John, those very pretensions which afterwards arose 
from the mere presumption of his having been invested 
with that title.f 

It may be said that, though John was styled only 
“ Lord of Hibernia,” none of the succeeding kings of 
England took any higher title, and yet were not the less 
invested with regal authority over that country. But, 
to put his son independently in possession of that power, 
Henry must have surrenderee! all hold of it himself ; 
and that he did not do so, is abundantly proved by all 

so far from coniideriDg Ireland aa a distinct, separate kingdom, prouoinres 
her to be but “a member appendant and belonginge, or nuyted and an- 
nexed to the imperial crowne of England.” See his speech, in IdlS, as 
speaker of the Irish house of commons, first published by Leland, id tbe 
.Appendix to bis second volume. 

* In the face of this historical fact, Molynetix persists, for the sake of 
his argument, in giving to John the title of kingthronghout. — See preceding 
note. In a similar manner, he says elsewhere, “ Daring which space of 
twenty-two years, both whilst bis father Henry II., and his brother 
Richard I., were living and reigning, kiny John made divers grants and 
charters to his subjects,” etc. etc. 

f On John’s own seal, of which Speed has given an ennaving, no higher 
title is assnmed than that of Lord of Hibernia; “Sigillam Johannis filii 
Refps, Domini Hibemis.” It is strange that Prynne, with all these facts 
beiore his eyes, should have committed the mistake of asserting that John, 
created king of Ireland by his father at Oxford, “ enjoyed that title till his 
death.”— On the Institutes, c. 76. 

33 * 
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the subsequent acts and instruments of his reign, by 
bis appointment of all the ministers and officers of the 
government in Ireland, by his recalling from that 
country the young Lord of Hibernia himself, and com- 
mitting the charge and command of the kingdom to 
John de Courcy in his stead. He also made numerous 
grants of lands in that realm, some to be held of himself 
alone and his heirs, others by tenure of him and John, 
and their heirs; still reserving, in all these grants, 
certain services to himself, and thus clearly establishing 
that in him the right and title of the property lay. 

While thus weak are the grounds- derived from the 
supposed kingship of John, for regarding Ireland at this 
time as a distinct and independent kingdom, the infe- 
rences drawn from the alleged introduction into that 
realm, of the laws and institutions of England, — thereby 
enabling, as it is said, the Irish people to legislate for 
themselves, — are no less fallacious and unsubstantial. 

In order to give dignity to this supposed dawn of Eng- 
lish legislation in Ireland, the Curia Regis, or Com- 
mon Council, held by Henry at Lisraore, is styled, pre- 
maturely, a Parliament,— that term not occurring even 
in English records till towards the middle of the 13lh 
century; while, in order to instruct.his new subjects in 
the art of law making, a sort of Formulary, still extant, 
containing rulep and directions for. the holding of par- 
liaments, is pretended to have been transmitted by him 
to Ireland for that purpose.* 

The claims of this document to so high an antiquity, 
though sustained by no less an authority than sir Ed- 
ward Coke,were shown satisfactorily by Prynne,Selden,f 
and others, to be wholly without grounds. Notwith- 
standing which, it was again, at a later period, appealed 

* “ Afocktsienendi Parliamenium,” etc. This record is given, at length, 
in Harris’s fVare, chap. 13. 

t Selden pronounces it to be “a late imposture of a bold fancy , not exceed- 
iiv the reign of Eidward 111.” (Titles of Honour.) See Prynne (on the 
Fourth Part of the Institutes) for the nnmerons proofs he brings against 
the antiquity and authority of this document. 
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to by Molyneux in proof of the antiquity of Irish par- 
liaments; and again, with equal ease and success, was 
set aside by his various opponents in the controversy. 
The original roll of this record, which was in the pos- 
session of Molyneux himself, and which he had before 
him, as he stales, while writing his “Case of Ireland,” is 
now lost ; and how far even the exemplification of this 
roil, said to have been made in the 6lh year of Henry Y., 
may be received as authentic, is yet a further question. 
But enough of incongruities and anachronisms have been 
pointed out in the substance of the “ Modus ” itself, to 
disqualify it totally as authentic evidence respecting the 
times to which its pretended date refers. 

The great and leading mistake, however, of those 
now obsolete champions of Ireland’s independence, who 
appealed in its behalf to the Anglo-Norman code, was 
their overlooking the fact, that, from all this boasted 
system of law and polity introduced by the invaders into 
the country, the natives themselves were entirely ex- 
cluded ; that neither at the period where we are now 
arrived, nor for many centuries after, were the people 
of Ireland, properly speaking, the native inhabitants of 
the land, admitted to any share whatever in the enjoy- 
ment of those foreign institutions and privileges which 
yet have been claimed, in their most unrestricted form, 
for the Ireland of modern days, on the sole presumption 
of their having been at that period her own. It will be 
found, as we proceed, that within the narrow circle of 
the Pale alone were conlined, for many centuries, all 
the advantages resulting from English laws;’' and the 
few instances that occur, from time to time, of the ad- 
mission, at their own request, of some natives of Ireland 

• With reference to a writ sent by Henry HI., in the thirtieth year of 
his reign, to the archbishops and others in Ireland, for the strict observance 
of the Taws of ICngland in that country, Prynne says, “Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, this privilege of using the laws of England in Ireland was never in- 
tended by king John nor king Henry to extend to all the native Iri;^ in 
general, but only to the English inhabitants transplanted thither, or there ' 
born, and to such native Irishmen as faithfnlly adhered to these kings, and 
the English in Ireland, against the Irish rebels.” 
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to this privilege, only show, by the fewness and for- 
mality of the exceptions, how very general and strict 
was the exclusion.* 

At what period parliaments, properly so called, began 
to be held by the English in Ireland, there appear no 
means of ascertaining; but it is the opinion of sir J. 
Davies, f that for 140 years after the time of Henry 11. 
there was but one parliament for both kingdoms, and 
that the councils held occasionally, by the Lords of the 
Pale, during that interval, were, as he expresses it, 
rather Parlies than Parliaments. Neither were the 
interests of the English settlement left wholly unrepre- 
sented during that period, as we learn from the records 
of the reigns of the three first Edwards that Ireland 
sent representatives to the English parliament under all 
those kings.:|; 

It has been naturally an object with those who have 
adopted the views of Molyneux on this subject, to prove 
that parliaments were among the very earliest of the 
institutions bestowed on Ireland by her new masters ; 
because, in a separate and self-willed legislature, they 
found a mark of that disjunction and separateness of the 


* Among tho records in the Roll’s Office, Dnblio, are many of these 
licenses granted to particular Irish to use the English laws ; some of them 
being Irish women, whose husbands were English, Thus, for instance, 
“Qnia Rado Borges (Anglico qni Hib’ cootinoe moratr) maritata est 
qd ipa rt hedes sni otantr Irgib’ Anglic'.” — See Inqmsit. in Offic. Botul. 
Cancellar. Hibem., etc. Several of such records of licenses to use the 
English laws are given by Prynne, chap. 76. 
f This assertion may, doubtless, admit of dispute ; and Mr Mason has 

r rMuoed some instances of councils held in Ireland in the reigns of Edward 
and Edward II., to which the name of Parliament may fairly be allowed. 
“In the third of Edward 11.,” be says, “previous to the period 6xed upon 
by sir J. Davies fur the commencement of Irish legislation, there was a 
parliament in Ireland, the enactments of which were printed by sir Richard 
Bolton (the chief baron that was contemporary with sir John Davies), in 
his edition of Irish Statutes, A. D. 1621.” 

It is clear that Molyneux, though, in one sense, so warm a champion 
of Ireland’s independence, would have hailed a Uninn, such as now exists 
between the two countries, with welcome. In noticing the fact above 
stated, he says : — “if from these last mentioned records it be concluded 
that the parliament of England may bind Ireland, it must also be allowed 
that the people of Ireland ought to have their representatives in the parlia- 
ment of England. And this, I believe, we should be willing enough to 
embrace ; — but this is a happiness we can hardly hope for.” 
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hvo realms which forms a vital part of their theory ; and 
because, during whatever interval the new kingdom may 
have been left unprovided with a parliament of its own, 
it mnst, for that period, be held to have been subject to 
the Statute Laws of England, and the theory of its in- 
dependence and self-government must, in so far, be re- 
linquished.* 

There are yet a few other points connected with Mo- 
lyneux’s view of the history and attributes of the Irish 
parliament, which shall be noticed as cases arise which 
require recurrence to the subject. But it may be ad- 
verted to here, as at least curious, that writers, whose 
object it is to prove that the parliament of England was 
entitled neither by right or precedent to bind by its acts 
the people of Ireland, j- should yet have taken as the 


^ To this obvious objection Molyneux necessarily laid himself open, by 
acknowledging that till the time of Henry III. no regnlar legislature had 
yet been established in Ireland lie likewise not merely admits, bnt de- 
monstrates, that from the ninth of Edward I. to the fiftieth of Edward III., 
a period occupying about a century, the representatives of Ireland came 
over >0 sit in the parliament of England ; — a fact which, concurring^ with 
the absence of all evidence as to any councils having been held previously 
in Ireland, except that memorable one convoked by Henry H. at Lismore, 
seems strongly to corroborate the opinion advanced by sir John Davies 
respecting the time when a regnlar legislature was first established in this 
country. 

-j- Among the countless dilemmas and embarrassments which would arise 
practically out of such a state of relationship between the two countries 
as Molyneux’s theory would establish, that which roost arise on the accession 
of a new monarch to the throne of England is thus keenly put by the ablest 
and acnlest of hia opponents, Carey, a merchant of Bristol. Molyneux 
having allowed that a king declared by the parliament of England, though 
he was not king before such declaration, becomes thereby, ipso facto, king 
of Ireland, the Bristol merchant thus entangles him in his own argument ; 
— “ Is it any better than contradiction to hold that a king of England, as 
created or declared in a parliament of England, is thereby, or at the same 
instant, king of Ireland, and yet that Ireland is a kingdom so complete in 
itself, that he is no king till the act of parliament, creating or declanng him 
king, ia confirmed by a parliament in Ireland ? Or, take it the other way, — 
no act of parliament in England is of any force till confirmed in Ireland ; 
and yet a king declared by a parliament of England, though he vvas not 
king tefore such declaration, is thereby, or ipso facto, king of Ireland ; — 
that is, an act of parliament of England is not of force in Ireland till cou- 
firmed there, and yet is of force, ipso facto, by being enacted here. Does it 
not, therefore, follow that such an annexation of Ireland to the crown of 
England as makes the king of England, ipso facto, king of Ireland, destroys 
the supposition that their parliaments have anthority to confirm or reject 
Jaws made by the legislature of England ? or otherwise, that the supposition 
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main foundation of their argument the act of a par- 
liament at Oxford, which, without any reference what- 
ever to the consent of the people affected by its legis- 
lation, constituted a youth of only twelve years of age 
king of Ireland. 

The solemn enactment, in our own times, of a le- 
gislative union betwen the two countries, would seem 
to have reduced the question, here noticed, to a mere 
theme of curious historical speculation; and certainly, 
on no slight grounds should the claims of Ireland to le- 
gislative independence be again put forth as a practical 
question. But should the course of political events ever 
bring back into public discussion a subject now quietly 
left to repose in the page of the historian and the 
antiquary, the right of Ireland to legislate for herself 
must assuredly be asserted on some more tenable 
grounds than the obsolete grant of her realm to a 
stripling king, or the occasional pretensions of the 
English parliament of the Pale. 

The deputy appointed by John to the government of 
this country, on the accession of his brother Richard, 
was* Hugh de Lacy, son of the first lord of Meath ; in 
consequence of which, John de Courcy, finding himself, 
unfairly as he thought, supplanted, retired dissatisfied to 
his own possessions in Ulster, and there assumed, in the 
midst of his followers, a tone and attitude of inde- 
pendence which threatened danger to the English 
interest in that quarter. In the mean while the native 
princes, encouraged by the diversion to the shores of 
the East, under Richard’s banner, of the energies and 
resources of England, began to form plans among them- 
selves of combined warfare against the foreigners, and 
even to suspend their intestine quarrels for the general 
object of crushing the common foe. In Connaught, 
where still some lingering pretensions to the sovereignty 
were kept alive, two of the ill-fated race of O’Connor 

of such an authority in the parliament of Ireland destroys that annexation 
which Mr Molynenx himself yields ?" 
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were at this lime confending for (he barren prize; and a 
battle fought between the two factions, in which each 
could boast of English auxiliaries in its ranks, termi- 
nated in favour of Cathal O’Connor, called, from the 
number of battles fought by him, O’Connor of the 
Bloody Hand. With the strange notions of piety pre- 
valent in those times, when the God of peace was made A D. 
a party in every sanguinary feud, this devout warrior 
founded an abbey on the spot where the battle was 
won, and called it, in remembrance of that fortunate 
event, the Abbey of the Hill of Victory. 

Among the chiefs who agreed at this crisis to post- 
pone their mutual feuds, and act in concert against the 
enemy, were O’Brian of Thomond, and MacCarthy of 
Desmond, hereditary rulers of north and south Munster, 
and chiefs respectively of the two rival tribes, the Dal- 
cassians and the Eugenians. By a truce now formed 
between these princes, O’Brian was -left free to direct 
his arms against the English; and, having attacked their 
forces at Thurles, in O’Fogarty’s Country, gave them a 
complete overthrow, putting to the sword, add the 
Munster Annals, a great number of their knights. We 
have seen already how deeply the course and character 
of this warlike chief were marked with the taint of 
those habits of treachery which a long life of faction is 
sure to engender. Notwithstanding the truce he had 
now entered into with MacCarthy, we find him, at no 
long interval after, encouraging secretly the views of the 
English on that prince’s possessions, and even allowing 
them to erect a fort, the castle of Breginnis, within his 
own territories, to protect and facilitate their hostile in- 
cursions into the territory of his rival.* 

While some of the natives were thus bringing dis- 
grace on the Irish name, the English colonists had be- 


• It is to be revetted that Dr. LaniRan should have suffered his na- 
tionality to prevail so far over his sense of right and wrong, as to lead him, 
in recording the death of O'Briau, to call him “ that good and brave 
prince.” — Chap. xxxi. § 10 
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gun, even thus early, to exhibit symptoms of that stale 
of degeneracy and insubordination into which at a later 
period we shall find them so shamefully sunk. The in- 
dependent position assumed by De Courcy on his usurped 
territory, setting at defiance the delegate of royalty, — 
the spectacle of English soldiers opposed to each other 
in the ranks of contending Irish chieftains, — these and a 
few other such anomalies, which began to present them- 
selves, at this period, were but the foretaste of evils in- 
evitably yet to come; the first stirring of embryo mis- 
chiefs which time and circumstances brought, at a later 
period, to baneful maturity. 

In the year 1194 died Donald O’Brian, king of 
Thomond and Ormond, — a prince, whose mixture of 
warlike and religious propensities rendered him popular 
alike among the laity and the clergy of the country. The 
wrong done by him to the cause of Ireland’s independ- 
ence, by being among the first of the native princes who 
proffered submission to Henry II., was in some degree 
atoned for, though never to be repaired, by the vigour 
and obstinacy of bis resistance afterwards to the English, 
on finding that their object was to make of himself and 
his brother princes not merely tributaries but slaves. 
One of the last acts of his long and stormy life was, as 
we have seen, to add to the redeeming portion of his 
long career, by a brilliant victory over the invaders. He 
was succeeded in the principality by his eldest son, 
Mortogb Dali, a chief who had, in like manner, tarnished 
his name by defection from the national cause, having 
been the first that introduced the English into Munster 
(1 177), and for the old, factious purpose of employing 
them as auxiliaries against his own kinsmen and neigh- 
bours, the Eugenians of Desmond. 

Of the numerous religious houses established by 
- Donald O’Brian, a due and grateful remembrance is 
cherished in our ecclesiastical annals. Besides several 
monastic foundations, he established a nunnery for Au- 
gustin canonosses at Kiloen, in the Barony of Islands ; 
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and formed also an establishment, under the name of 
St. Peter, in the city of Limerick, for black nuns of the 
order of St. Augustin.* To him also Limerick and 
Cashel were indebted for their respective cathedrals; — 
his own palace having been bestowed upon the Church 
for the foundation of the former structure,f while the 
great cathedral of Cashel:}: was erected by him, adjoin- 
ing king Cormac's chapel, which beautiful building was 
made from thenceforth to serve as a vestry or chapter 
house. 

After a struggle, not without bloodshed, among the 
remaining sons of Donald, — the aid of the English being 
called in by one of the contending factions', — Carbrach, 
the youngest brother, was raised to the sovereignty, 
though clearly with but nominal power, as it appears 
that the capital of his kingdom, Limerick, was ip the 
.year 1 1 95 under the rule of English authorities. 

In the mean time, the quick change of deputies, in the 
administration of the colony, showed how uneasy and 
difficult was the task.^ After a short, but apparently 
unsuccessful experiment of office, Hugh de Lacy was 
succeeded by William Petit, for whom, shortly after, 
we find substituted William Marshall, or Mareschall, 
second earl of Pembroke. This powerful nobleman, 
who,^'jn right of his new dignity, bore the golden 
staff § and cross at the coronation of Richard I., had, 
together with his earldom, received from that monarch 

* Lanigan, chapt. xxxi. § H). 

J Ferrar’a History of Limerick, at 8t. Marp's Church. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Holy Cross. “ A famoas abbey, heretofore," 
says Camden, “ which makes the coontry alxjnt it to be commonly called 
the country of the Holy Cross of Tipperary. ' This church enjoys certain 
privileges granted in honour of a piece of Christ’s Cross preserved there." 
See lanigan, ch. xxx. § 2. ; also Dr. Milner’s Inquiry, &c. Letter 14. : and 
Mr Croflon Croker’s Besearehes in the South of Ireland, chap. xiv. 

§ Accordiim to Prynue, this ceremony was not introduced till a later 
period : — “ This is to be observed,” he says, “that, tliough there were divers 
lords marshals of England before the reign of Richard II., yet Richard II. 

< -eated Tho. Mowbray, first earl marshal of England, per nomen Comitis 
Cvlareschalli Aogtise. He and his successor earl marshal being enabled by this 
chai^r to carry a golden staff before the king, and in all ^er places, with 
the king’s arms at the top of it, and his own at the lower end, when all the 
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tlje band of Isabel, daughter and beir of tbe late earl, 
and became thus invested with ber princely Irish pos- 
sessions. But, whatever advantage this connexion with 
the country may have given him, tbe results of bis go- 
vernment were by no means prosperous. Presuming 
on the tameness with which the Irish bad yielded to 
aggression, their haughty invaders now began to add 
insult to wrong; but not with equal impunity. Far 
more alive to contempt than to injury, those who had 
witnessed unmoved the destruction of their ancient 
monarchy, now flew to arms with instant alacrity, under 
the sure goad of English insolence and scorn; and i 
the two most active and popular of the native princes, ■ 
Cathal of Connaught and MacCarthy of Desmond, held 
forth their ever ready banner to all whose w'ar cry was 
vengeance against the English. So great was the 
success, accordingly, of the national cause, during the 
short government of the earl Marshal, that, in spite of 
the perfidy which, as usual, found its way into the Irish 
councils, MacCarthy, aided by the forces of Cathal and 
those of O'Lochlin, succeeded in reducing several of 
the garrisons in Munster, and, after a siege of some 
duration, compelled Cork itself to surrender to his arms. 

Discouraged and mortifled by these reverses, tbe earl 
Marshal willingly resigned the reins of authority to 
Hanio de Valois, who, finding, on his arrival, the go- 
vernment embarrassed, for want of means, made no 
scruple of commencing his career by a forcible invasion 
of the property of the Church. Notwithstanding the 
angry remonstrances of Cuming, archbishop ofDublin, 
Hamo persisted in his design, — seizing several lands be- 
longing to the see ofDublin, and taking possession also 
of the temporalities of the church of Leighlin, together 
with the property of the canons. Tbe indignant arch- 
bishop, after having, in vain, tried entreaty, remon- 
strance, and excommunication, in utter despair, at 

marshals before his creation carried only a wooden ^stafiT .” — On tht In- 
sdtnles, chap. I . ■ >'/ 
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length, of redress from, the Irish authorities, laid the 
sentence of interdict on his diocese, and departed for 
England to invoke the interference of the throne. But 
neither earl John nor king Richard appear to have 
afforded him any remedy. Among the letters of pope 
Innocent HI. written at this time, and containing some 
curious particulars respecting the Irish Church,* there 
is one addressed to earl John, complaining angrily of 
the outrageous conduct of his deputy, and desiring him 
to compel that officer to restore to the church and canons 
of Leighlin the temporalities of which he had despoiled 
them. In the mean while Hamo, who had enriched 
himself amply by these exactions, was recalled from the 
government of the country, and Meyler Filz Henry, 
one of the earliest of the adventurers in the Irish wars, 
was appointed his successor in the office. 

In the following year died, at the advanced age of a. d. 
82, Roderic O’Connor, the last of the monarchs of Ire- 
land, who during ten years of his life reigned over 
Connaught alone', for the eighteen following wielded the 
sceptre of all Ireland, and finally devoted the thirteen 
remaining years of his existence to monastic seclusion and 
repentance. A mistaken zeal for the national honour 
has induced some writers on Irish history to endeavour 
to invest the life and character of this unfortunate 
prince with some semblance of heroic dignity and in- 
terest. In their morbid sympathy with his own per- 
sonal ruin and fall, they seem to forget that, by his 


* Oae of these letters refers to an attempt made by an ecclesiaslih named 
Daaiel, to impose opon the Pope by means of forged letters, professing to 
have been written oy certain Irish bishops, recommending Daniel as a 
person qualified to fill the vacant see of Ross. Dr Lanigan, in referring 
to this letter of Pope Innocent, mentions that one of the candidates for the 
bishopric is designated therein by the initial letter of his name. But it 
will be seen, from the following extract, that all the candidates are so 
designated : “ Propter quod idem predecessor coster cansam eomm vohis 
fratres Casselenet Laomen (a/. Laarensis) F.piscopi subea forma commisit, 
u4 de forma et processo electiouia memomti D. solicite ^usereretis, et si 
cum electum cannnire fuisse constaret, ipsnm faceritis pacifica possessione 
Kaudere ; alio^uin inter prsedictos F. et E. audiretis cansam et ciijus elec- 
tionem cannnicam et roagis rationaliter factam inveniretis, &c. &c.” — 
J^eiters of Pope Innocent III , published by Balnzius, tom. i. 1. 1 . ep. 364 
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recreant spirit, he brought down a kingdom along with 
him, and entailed subjection and its bitter consequences 
upon his country through all time. But it is in truth idle 
to waste words on the personal character of such a man; 
the only feeling his name awakens being that of pity 
for the doomed Country, which, at such a crisis of its 
fortunes, when honour, safely, independence, national 
existence, were all at stake, was cursed, for the crowning 
of its evil destiny, with a ruler and leader so utterly un- 
worthy of his high calling. 

How much the fate of an entire nation may depend 
on the domestic relations of its ruling family, is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the instances both of Rodcric and ol 
Henry, whose struggles and contentions with their own 
children gave a direction to their public measures, of 
which the consequent history of both countries has 
deeply felt the influence. Had not Henry been called 
away, by a dark conspiracy within his own family, from 
applying his powerful mind to the conquest and set- 
tlement of Ireland, far different might have been the 
destiny of that ill-starred land. Had the house of 
Roderic, on the other hand, united in defence of their 
rights, and thus set an example of zealous co-opera- 
tion to others, a more' healthful confidence in them- 
selves and their rulers might have been awakened in the 
people of Ireland, a brave resistance would have won 
from the conqueror respect and forbearance towards the 
vanquished, and, at least, the disgrace of unnatural 
treachery would not have been added to that of insigni- 
ficance and weakness. 

One of the few circumstances of Roderic’s life that 
deserve to be mentioned with any honour, was the ef- 
fort made by him to recal to life the now almost extinct 
learning of the country, by his patronage of the schools 
of Armagh, and by the annual endowment, first estab- 
lished under his auspices, for the head-master of that 
institution. It is worthy of remark, too, as affording 
aninslance of those strange contrasts which Irish society, 
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as we have seen, so frequently presents, that this annuaf 
pension for the encouragement of a school, to which the 
lovers of learning resorted from all parts of Europe, 
was, according to the custom of rude, uncivilised times, 
paid in oxen. 

Thrown back as the country had been by the harass* 
ing events of the century just now closed, into a state of 
confusion and disorganization, differing but little, in its 
general aspect, from barbarism, it could not be expected 
that her native literature would escape the prevailing 
eclipse, or leave any names behind which even the an- 
tiquary would consider worthy of preservation. There 
is still extant, however, a Metrical Catalogue of the 
Kings of Ireland, composed, in this age, by a learned 
antiquary named Giolla Moduda, abbot of Ardbracken, in 
Meath. This chronological poem, which is frequently 
referred to, as of high authority, by Irish scholars, was 
written during the reign of the great Turlogh O’Connor; 
and it is a proof alike of the courage and the profes- 
sional trustworthiness of the antiquary, that he ventured 
to deny to that powerful monarch, then in the full flow 
of success, any place in the series of Ireland’s legitimate 
kings. 

To Celsus, or Cellach, the eminent archbishop of 
Armagh, who died a. d. 1129, Bale has attributed a 
Book of Constitutions and other writings ; but apparently 
on no better grounds than he has for bestowing upon 
him a wife and children, and sending him to be educated 
at Oxford. With as little foundation, probably, has a 
Life of St. Malachy been attributed to Congan, one of 
those Irish correspondents of St. Bernard, whose en- 
treaties, as he tells us, induced him to undertake a Life 
of St. Malachy himself.* 

For whatever insight we may have gained, pre- 


* In St. Bernard'g Preface to this work, which is addressed to Cong^au. 

be says, “ Tn id mihi Abba Coogane, iiqun^s ac tecum pariter 

fut ex Hibernia scribis} vestra ilia omnts erclesia sanctonim, libens 
obedio.” 

30 * 
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viously lo the epoch of the English invasion, into the 
social condition and habits of the Irish, we are indebted 
solely to the testimony of the Irish themselves ; for it is 
a singular fact that, so long had this people remained 
secluded from all the rest of the world, that the account 
given of them by the Welsh ecclesiastic Giraldus, who 
went, thither, as we have seen, in the train of prince 
John, W'as the first and only one known to have been 
written by a foreign visiter of that country, from the 
days of Himilco and the Greek geographers down to the 
time of Henry II. With the aid, therefore, of this light, 
but following cautiously its guidance, I shall proceed to 
offer some brief remarks respecting the social and 
moral condition of the Irish people, at the gloomy 
period wc have now reached ; and if not to throw 
around it any very favourable colouring, at least to 
show that it has been represented too darkly by others. 

To those ,pre-occupied by the picture drawn in the 
pages of Giraldus of the low state of civilisation among 
the Irish at this time, it would be difficult, I fear, to 
suggest any consideration that would w'eaken the hold 
his authority has taken of their minds. There are 
indeed few enormities, whether in morals or manners, 
that are not attributed by him to the natives. In 
estimating the value, however, of his testimony, the 
character of the man himself ought to be taken into 
account; and, finding him so ready a believer and 
reporter of all sorts of physical marvels and monsters, 
w'e should consider whether a taste for the morally 
monstrous may not also have inspired his pen, and in- 
duced him, in a similar manner, to impose as well upon 
himself, perhaps, as his readers. He who gi avely tells 
of a certain race of people in Ossory,* who were, every 
seven years, transformed into wolves, would hardly 


* He makes one of these Ossorian wolves tell his own story: — “ De 
quodam horainum genere sumus Ossyriensiiim, unde cjuolibet septennio 
(>er imprecationeni sancti ciijusdam Natalisscilicet Abbatis .... foruiani 
cnim hnmanam prorsus exuentes, induunt Inpinam.” 
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hesitate at the easier effort of giving them also wolfish 
habits and dispositions. 

There is yet another feature of his character as a 
censor, which must be. attended to in appreciating the 
value of his censure, and that is, the disproportion 
always found to exist between his general charge and the. 
facts which he cites to support it. The Irish people 
he pronounces to be faithless, cruel, inhospitable, and 
barbarous; and as long as he deals thus only in general- 
ities, the imagination is left at large to divine the extent 
to which all these vices may have been carried. But 
whenever, as in the following instance, he subjoins 
proofs of the alleged charge, the mind is relieved by 
knowing definitely the amount of the transgression. 
“This people,” he says, “,are a most filthy race; a race 
of all others the most uninformed in the very rudiments 
of faith, — they do not as yet pay tithes or first-offer- 
ing.”* He then adds the charge before noticed, res- 
pecting what he calls their “ incestuous” marriages, 
meaning thereby marriages within that degree of con- 
sanguinity which the canons of the church had pro- 
scribed. 

Another consideration which I have more than once 
endeavoured to press upon the reader’s mind is, that at 
all periods of Ireland's course with which we are ac- 
quainted, so wide has been the interval, in civilisation 
and social comforts, between her highest and lowest 
classes, that no conclusion founded solely on acquain- 
tance with one part of her population can furnish any 
analogies by which to judge of the real condition of the 
other. Giraldus himself appears to have been aware of 
this peculiarity in the structure of Irish society, or at 
least to have been puzzled by the contrasts resulting 
from it; and hence his summary of the character of the 

V 

* “ Gens enim hiBC, geos sparcissima, ^ens vitiis inTolutissima, fceoH 
omnium ^eniiiim in fidei nidimentis incuUissima : — Nondiim enim decimas 
vel primitias solvnnt.” — Topog. Dist. 3. c. 19. 
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people is, that “ where they are good you will find none 
better, — where they are bad, none worse.”* * * § 

In his account of the clergy of the country, there are 
but few dark shades interspersed. He speaks of them as 
commendable for their attention to ail religious duties, 
and possessing, among various other virtues which he 
allows to them, the ** prerogative of chastity” in an 
eminent degree.f He lauds also their exceeding absti- 
nence and sparingness of food ; though in wine, he says, 
they were accustomed, after the fast and toils of the day, 
to indulge more, freely than was becoming.^: He re- 
peats, however, his commendation of the blameless 
purity of their lives, which notwithstanding this indul- 
gence, they most strictly, he admits, preserved.§ Al- 
together, his tribute to the character of the Irish clergy 
(though of the bishops he complains as slothful and 
inattentive to their duty) is such as, at any period, it 
would be honourable to a clerical body to receive. 

One of his charges against the Irish prelates was, 
that, from the time of St. Patrick’s mission, not a single 
Irish bishop had suffered martyrdom for the faith ; and, 
on his advancing, one day, this opinion, in the presence 
of Maurice, archbishop of Cashel, whom he describesas 
a learned and discreet man, that prelate thus signifi- 
cantly replied to him ; — “ It is true our nation may 
seem to be barbarous, uncultivated, and cruel ; yet have 
they always shown reverence and honour to men of 
the church, nor ever would raise their hands in violence 


* “ Eit f Dim geng haec cunctis fere in actibns inimoderata et io omnes 
affectaa vehementissima. Unde et sic mali, deterrimi sunt et ousquam 
pejores ; ita et bonis meliores non reperies.” The learned Petavius (Peteu) 
attributes, almost in the same words, the same character to the ancient 
Athenians. — Oral. 8. 

t Inter varias qnibos pollet virtntes, castitatis prsrogativa prsreminet 
Elqae prff cellet.” c. 27. 

i “ Inter tot millia vix unum invenies, qui post jngem tarn jejuniorum 
quam orationum instantiam, vino variisqne potioniDoa diurnos labores 
enorniius quam deceret, noctn non redimat.” — Ibid. 

§ Unde et hoe pro miracnio dnci potest, qnod obi vina doininantnr, 

Venus non regnat.” 
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against the saints of God. But (here is now come 
among us a people, who not only know how, but have 
been accustomed to make martyrs. From henceforth, 
therefore, Ireland will, like other nations, have her 
martyrs.” * 

In his account of the state ol manufactures and the 
useful arts among the Irish, Giraldus falls into no less 
inconsistencies than on the subject of their morals and 
manners. For while, on the one hand, he tells us that 
they had no sort of merchandise, nor practised any 
mechanical art whatsoever, he informs us, on the other, 
of articles common among them, such as cloth dresses, 
fringes, linen shirts, military weapons well steeled, 
musical instruments, and other works of art, all implying 
a certain advancement in different trades and handi- 
crafls.f He mentio'ns a book, also, which he had seen 
at Kildare, containing a concordance of the Four Gos- 
pels, according to the correction of St. Jerome ; and 
which is described by him as so beautifully painted and 
embellished with innumerable emblems and miniatures, 
that you might be sure, he adds, it was the workman- 
ship not of human, but of angelic hands.:}: 


* “ Veram es^ inquit; ^uia licet geos nostra Barbara, oimis incnita 
et crudelis esse videtor, vens tamen Elcclesiasticis honorem magnam, et re- 
verentiam semper exhibere solebant, et in sanctos Dei onlla occasione 
manum extendere. Sed mine in regnnm ^ens advenit quae martyres et 
lacere novit et consiievit. A modo Hibernia, sient aliae regiones martyres 
habebit.” — Dist. iii. c. 32. 

f “ Item non lino vel lanificio, non aliqno mercimoniomm ^enere, nec ullA 
mechaoicharnm artinm specie vitam prodneunt.” — Dist. ni. c. 10. See 
Gratianns Lucins, c. 12., where he clearly proves, from Giraldus, own 
showing, that the Irish must have had, ** carminatores, tinctores, me- 
trices, textores, fnllones, pani tonsores, et sartores.” 
it'^Utvere hmc omnia angelica potius qnam hnmana intelligentia jam 
asseveraveris esse composita.” — Dist. ii. c. 38. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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